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Brought up 


| —and only Eleven Months Old! 
So writes the proud mother of Constance Delia Astington, 14 Southcote 
Road, ‘Tufnell Park, London, N., and the photograph may well be 
left to tell its own convincing story. The value of 
Mellin’s food for infant-rearing has been proved 
y thousands upon thousands of similar instances. Mel- 
, lin's contains everything neces- sary to the making of 
; frm flesh, sound bone, and all that contributes — to 
vigorous health,— above all, it 
can be assimilated by anv child | 
from birth onwards. Mellin’s 
is starch free, and is prepared 
instantly without cooking. Sa 
Mothers should 
send for these : @ 
A Sample Bottle « Ilin’s 
Food, sufficient to prove its 
value, and a useful Handbook for Motners FREE ON REQUEST. Mention this Magazine. 
Address Sample Dept., MELLIN’S FOOD LTD., PECKHAM, S.E. 
DINNEFORD'S 
BERMALINE | : 
3 
MAGNESIA 
BREAD _MA 
A Whol d is the Best Remedy for 4 
1olesome—--—an 
Nourishing Food for | ACIDITY of the STOMACH, ; 
Family Wee, delicious HEARTBURN, HEADACHE, 4 
Safest and most Ejlective Aperient 
ro for Regular Use. 
| 
A Revelation to Bootwearers ! 
peat FOR MILITARY MEN 
AND FOR 
: Southalls NEW PATENT WEAR IN INDIA 
AND THE COLONIES 
Ready: Jace Boot FIT LIKE A GLOVE. 
\ q — 
pitFe Do you want a smart, comfortable Boot? 
TRY THESE. 
Undoubtedly the most pliable, comfortable and duradle of Boots made, 
They have no seams to hurt the fo t, and no linings to harden and crack, 
Having a wide opening, they are easy to put on and to take off. 
Being always READY-LACED, one has but to buckle the strap, ; 
SPLENDID for sufferers with tender feet, corns, bunions, &c Ee 
We make all sorts of ordinary Boots, and fit them with the Ready Lace, a 
make Orxtoinat Strap Boot. The old favourite. 
} direct for Self Measurement R. SOUTHALL & CO. (Dept, B), 88 Kirkstall Rd., LEEDS, 
Q~Jul 1913.] i 
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Miss Bessie Ascough 
the famous Fashion Artist of The Daily Mail and 
London Evening News, who has revolutionised the 
art of fashion drawing, writes :— 
March 9th, 1913. 
am simply delighted with Waterman's Ideal 
Fountain Pen. It ts splendid for sketching in line, 
and I would not be without it for worlds.” 


Waterman's Ideal is the b 


est Fountain Pen. It 


writes the instant it touches the paper—no shaking 


~ » ho 
Watermans coaxing. Any style nib fitted and changed if it does not suit, 
Waterman's Ideal is the Ideal Pon to give your best friend. 
(Ideal) 
Fountain Pen 


—the Pen that always 
gives Satisfaction, 


Four Styl Regular, Safety, Pump-Fillir Booklet free & C. Harpravtna, Ld, 
a id Self illing —with numerous designs in kK gsway, tor New 

In Sil York 173) “ Par 6 Ru 
ilver and Gold f resentation, 

Of Stationers and Jewellers everywhere. Z h, Barce 


Ghe Easiest Way to make the Best Loemonade 


is to put a teaspoonful of Glass-Lemon into a tumbler and fll it up with 


ld water No boiling water or sugar required. The ilt is the most 
perfect lemonade you could wish to drink pre, wholesome, liclou 
and economical. ‘ an only do this if you u 


GLASS- 


“the up-to-date Summer drink’ 
With a packet of Class-Lemon you can make delicious lemonade anywhere, at any time. 


Ones u start using Glass-Lemon vou will never be satistied a any 
the very best summer drink in the le. 
at the smallest possible expense Phe actual cost is 


in’s Glass-Lemon is the onlv kind that is entirely suitable an 


irden parties, river trips, et 
-day and prove its merits tor yourself 


Sold by all grocers and stores in 6d. and 1/- canisters. 
Also 1d. packets. Extra large canisters for family use, 4) 
FREEMAN 6&6 HILDYARD, Food Specialists. 
12 Henry Street, Bloomsbury, London, W.C 


for Gla s-Lemon t 
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2645 
Happy Moments 


; “ Happy. Moments” is the title of a 
Be charming little book that any Kodak oe 
3 dealer will be pleased to give you. se 
a You must get one of these ‘‘ Happy Moment” books. It will tell you all fix 
bs about the great Kodak Happy Moment Prizes. It will show you 

s how to win £1000 with six happy snapshots. 


ia The “Happy Moments” book was written and illustrated by happy 
: people for happy people. It is full of happy Kodak snapshots— 
just the sort of little pictures to 


win £1000. 


One thousand prizes, 


Kodak Ltd. offers a first prize 
of £1000 for six jolly Kodak 
snapshots of Happy Moments. 
There are 1000 prizes, amounting 
in all to £2645. 


Kedak Ltd., Kingsway, London, W.C. 


Ask any Kodak dealer foo 
the Happy Moment booklet, 
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Miss Bessie Ascough 
the famous Fashion Artist of The Daily Mail and 
ae London Evening News, who has revolutionised the 
art of fashion drawing, writes :— 
“ March th, 1913. 
am simply delighted with Waterman's Ideal 
| Fountain Pen. It ts splendid for sketching in line, 
and I would not be without it for worlds.” 
| | Waterman's Ideal is the World’s best Fountain Pen. It 
| writes the instant it touches the paper—no no 
Watermans KANINE Any style nib fitted and changed if it does not suit. 
F 
__the Pen that alway 
gives Satisfaction. 
Four Style Regu , Safety, Pump- Filling | Bookle ‘ m &C. H utn, Ltd., 
and Self-Filling with numerous designs in Koh-i- King vay, Le 
tioners and Jewelle y | Zurich. 


Ghe Easiest Way to make the Best Joemonade 


is to put a elgg ters of Glass-Lemon into a tumbler and fill it up with 


— wate No boiling water or sugar required. The result is the most 
rlect lemonade you could wish to drink aergeak whi ron , delicious, 
al momical ou can only do this if you u 


“the up-to-date Summer drink” 


With a packet of Class-Lemon you can make delicious lemonade oe at any time. 


Once you start using Glass-Lemon vo an 
thes kind It gives you the very best summet ry: nk in the I 
illest possible expense rhe actual « 1S 
i's Glass-Lemon is the only kind that is entirely suitable and 
nient for plenics, garden wile, rive r trips, et Ask your grocer 
for Glass-Lemon to-day and prove its merits for yourselt 
Sold by all grocers and stores in 6d. and 1/- canisters. 
Also 1d. packets. Extra large canisters for family use, 4|- 


FREEMAN G&G HILDYARD, Food Specialists, 
12 Henry Street, Bloomsbury, London, W.C 
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for Koda 
Moments 


“ Happy. Moments” is the title of a 
charming little book that any Kodak 
dealer will be pleased to give you. 


You must get one of these “‘ Happy Moment” books. It will tell you all 
about the great Kodak Happy Moment Prizes. It will show you 
how to win £1000 with six happy snapshots. 


The “Happy Moments” book was written and illustrated by happy 
people for happy people. It is full of happy Kodak snapshots— 
just the sort of little pictures to 
win £1000. 


One thousand prizes. 


Kodak Ltd. offers a first prize 
of £1000 for six jolly Kodak 
snapshots of Happy Moments. 
There are 1000 prizes, amounting 
in all to £2645. 


Kedak Ltd., Kingsway, London, W.C. 


LET 


Ask any Kodak dealer for 
the Happy Moment booklet, 
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Try this Famous Cure for Greyness—FREF 


DISCOVERY WHICH RESTORES NATURAL COLOUR TO 
GREY AND WHITE HAIR WITHOUT THE USE OF DYES 


Immensely Improves Your Appearance 


Every reader whose hair is grey has now the oppor- 
tunity of trying a famous cure for Greyness—free of 
charge 

The discoverer of this new Greyvness cure is Mr 
Edwards, the Royal Hair Specialist, who founded 
Harlene ‘‘ Hair Drill and his name alone is a 
guarantee of the efficacy of the new treatment 

But a further proot that Astol'’ does really 
restore the natural colour to hair which has become 
faded and discoloured lies in the experiences of the 
thousands who have already tested it 


GREYNESS OF 15 YEARS’ STANDING CURED 

‘*Astol has restored the 
fectly,’’ writes a lady who 
had been troubled with 
Greyness for 15 years 


colour to my hair per 


~ 


[here is not a grey hair 
in my head now. My hat vi, 
is now exactly the same // || \ 
colour that it was 15 years | ) f\ 
ago, and it looks so light | i / | 
and glossy I can never | , At } 
thank you enough a’ } 


have used Astol an 
my hair and moustache, 
writes a Major in the \ 
Army ‘ Both were for ‘ 


merly iron grey, but Astoi 
has brought back all the 


lost colour, and my hair 
looks just the same as 
it was when | was a 
subaltern 

What I like about 
Astol writes another 
correspondent, is that 
it is not a dye. I could 
never bring myself to 


colour my hair artificially. 


although did not like 
my greyness making me 


Astol 


my hair's 
result that | now look actually 


look so mu older than I really was 
has brought about a natural restoration of 
former colour, with the 
younger instead of older than 
another bottle for my hu 
the wonderful remedy 
me look a bride again 
These are examples ot 
the Astol headquarter 
this marvellous discovery 


THE MOST CONVINCING PROOF OF ALL 
Mr. Edwards recognises that the most convincing 
proot of all is the personal test 
He will, accordingly end to 
forwards the coupon printed « 
free trial Astol treatment 


Please send 
as he wants to try 


in his words, 


my aye, 
ban 

which has, made 
imilar letters which reach 
laily from delighted users of 


every reader who 


pposite the following 


THIS TRIAL | 1) A trial bottle of “ Astol.” 
PACKAGE IS | (2) A presentation copy of a book 
SENT YOU “Good News for the Grey-Haired,” 
which fully describes this” discovery, 
FREE ON details the best wav how to use it, and 


APPLICATION | explains its wonderful dycless action. 


and Makes You Look Years Younger, 


As this book shows, and as Astol proves, this 
discovery is entirely different from the artificial dyes 
with which many grey-haired people colour their hair 


from outside. 


Astol, on the contrary, causes the hair to restore 
its own colour by its action upon the colour-forming 


cells of the hair-roots 


The function of these cells is to supply the hair 


with colour 


loses its colour and 


sometimes 
fatigued, and ill-nourished 


becomes 


these cells become weak 
Then it is that the bair 
grey. Astol, by its 


special action on the pigment cells, causes them t 


re-supply the hair with its former colour 
discoloration 


and all hair 


x 


ASTOL will fulfil his 


dream, and bring back 
once more the youthful 
look of thirty years ago. 


Greyness 
(even of many years 
standing) vanish as the 
result of this Astol-reyivi 
fication of the dormant 
pigment cells. Your hair 
will recover all its los 
colour, and you yourseli 
look many years younger 
after using Astol. 


TAKES UP NO TIME 

A pleasing quality 
\stol is that its applica 
tion only takes two 
three minutes. There is 
no lengthy and tiresome 
‘painting as with 
dye 

Further, when Ast 
has restored your hairs 
colour, you will no longer 
need to use it every day 


as you must co wit 
dyed hair. Just an o 
casional re - applicatio! 
every now and thea 


all that is required t 
keep your hair in periect 
colour 


Hair which has lost its colour as the result o!- 


a sudden shock, 
worry and overwork, 


illness, or 
— advancing years 


is quickly and permanently restored by Astol 


The usual way 
botties of all 
Isles, 


of obtaining 
leading chemists and stores In U 
or direct and post free from Edwards 


Astol is in 2/9 or 4° 


Harlene Co., 104 High Holborn, W.C Foreiga 
orders, freight extra 
**FOR CURING GREYNESS”’ FREE COUPON 
To the Edwards’ Harlene Co., 104 High Holborn, London, W.A 
Th t ttl t Ast 
Pi ps toy 
| “ d 
N | 
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Why does a Hall’s 
Distempered room never 
smell stale or musty ? 


Because the Hall’s Distemper wall surface, 
soft and velvety though it appears to the eye, 
is hard and cement-like ; therefore, unlike 
wallpaper, it neither absorbs dust nor the 
atmospheric moisture that binds it in, nor 
odours of cooking, etc. 


Wallpaper is also super-imposed on wall- 
paper, covering up germs and impurities 
with a paste which decomposes, 


Hall's Distemper 


with its powerful disinfecting and germ-destroy- 
ing properties, goes directly on the wall. 
These simple facts account for the fresh, 
clean atmosphere characteristic of rooms 
decorated with Hall's Distemper. 


Le: us send you our Booklet, “How TO 

DFCORATE YOUR HOME.” It tells all about 

Hall's |)istemper and all about home decoration. 

We send with it: samples of the >o beautiful colours 

in which Halls Distemper is made. Write to-day— 


‘SISSONS BROTHERS & CO. LIMITED, HULL. 
London Office— 199" Borough High Street, S.E. 
Liverpool—65, Mount Pleasant. Glasgow—113, Bath St. Reading—6, Gun Bt, 


STILL 


SUPREMELY. 
the 


XC MADE BY LAC 


KOH 


/ 


Still Supremely the Best. 


KOHTNOOR, 


PENCILS 


Note the underlined words. 


For underiining the above words we have to thank a correspondent 
in Hull, who, seeing our announcement in the “ Daily Mail,” of 
February 7th, cut it out, underlined the words “STILL SUPREMELY 
THE BEST,” and sent it to us, with this testimonial written across 
the announcement :— 

“As the result of 17 years’ experience of your * Koh-i-noor’ Pencils, I 
can thoroughly endorse the above.” 


night. Compare it with any other pen¢ il Made in 17 degrees and copying. List 
youlike. You'll note a difference —and Free from L. & C. Harprmutn, Ltd., 
the difference will be all in favour of the Koh-i-noor House, Kingsway, London, 
* Koh-i-noor.”’ W.C. (Paris, Brussels, Dresden, Zurich, 
One “ Koh-i-noor” outlasts SIX ordin- Milan, Vienna, Barcelona, New York.) 


Take a “ Koh-i-noor”™ home with vou to- | 4d. each, 36 per dozen everywhere, 


ary pencils. 


¥ 
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Sea air invigorates your health but 
causes your hair to become grey, lose 
its lustre, and fall out literally in 
combs full. Your one cure— genuine, 
good, true—-is Tatcho. Under the 
beneficent influence of Tatcho you 
will keep your hair lustrous, healthy, 
full of vitality for months to follow. 


“TATCHO™ 


ts 
DI wy 


4 


Chemists and Stores, 1/-, 2/9, and 4,6, or direct Tatcho Laboratories, 5 Great Queen St., London. 


v1 


makes all the difference 
Txe 
| i S 
: | RESTORER! J 
\ 
- ay 


OU want the correct time with you 
when on holiday, but not the worry 
of an expensive Watch. 


A new Ingersoll cests less than repairs on 
most other Watches. 

If you drop it, it runs just the same—no 
jewels to crack. 

If you lose it, a few shillings buys another. 


And you will find, as over 30 millions before 
you have found, that it is as Reliable, Accurate, 
and Practical as your requirements demand. 


Over 15,000 British Dealers have Ingersolls 
on sale, and always at uniform prices, without 
haggling or risk of overcharge. If, however, you 
cannot obtain locally, we will send the Watch 
you require, post paid, upon receipt of price. 


The Ingersoll Series includes — 


CROWN 5/-, ECLIPSE 6/6, JUNIOR 8/6, MIDGET 8/6. 
INGERSOLL WRIST WATCH (for Men or Women) 9/6, 


RESOLUTELY REFUSE SUBSTITUTES. 
Robt. H. Ingersoll & Bro., 410 Audrey House, London, E.C. 
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PAP E 
PATTERNS 
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Holiday Frocks 


made from Tobralco save all worry and 


trouble. Charming in appearance, they do 
not fade in sun, sea water, strong air, or 
in washing, and they are easily laundered 
at home or when one is away on holiday. 


Identify Tobraico by name on selvedge. 


British-made Cotton Wash: Fabric } 


Becoming in dainty white or guaranteed indelible 
colours—for tennis, the river or seaside, as for 
hard everyday wear. Use no starch, iron damp. 


3 per yard for all | For Fast Blick, Coloured 
Q3d. Self-White pat and Printed Tobralco Desixns, 


terns—27-Bin fuorantced 

“ e. Name | ‘A 1034 
always on the selvedge. 27 28 ins. wide 4 
Have you the new Magazine —-FREE ? 


Send a post-card to-day for this interesting. helpful and 


amusing “‘Tobralco Ladies’ Mag:zine free with Style 
Sheet ind numbered patterns of Tobralco Address: 
POBRALCO,” Dept. 7, 132, Cheapsid London, E.C. 
POONA BROADHURST LEI co) 
Ma Pootal’s Piqué. | Hand 
chict Pyramid Handkerch tor 
5UW 


WY) if 


Von 


| 
‘ott. <4) 
| 
Pobra 
Lrp., 31 South 
RTOBRALCOY 
OBRALCO 
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Beautiful 


Oxygen-Antiseptic 


Dentifrices 


Clean and Keep 
the Teeth in 
Perfect Order. 


Powder — Paste — Liquid. 
6d. 1- 6d. 1/- 16 26 
Chemists and Stores, or 

post tree from 

EUCOL DENTIFRICE CO., 
Colebrooke Works («), 
Islington, London, N. 

Sample Set I Preparation 


Cc. B. FRY'S BOOK 
“Diet and Exercise for 
Training.” 


Post Free 3d. on application to‘ The Quiver.” 


GUARANTEE. 
The Onoto is British made. 
It is designed to last a life- 
time; but, if it should ever 
go wrong, the makers will 
immediately put it right, 
free of cost. 


thanks!" 


* Yes, 1 am always in 
good condition, always 
ready to work, thanks 
to my sound British 
constitution. I am 
suaranteed not to run 
up any ‘doctors’ bills’ 
for my owner." 


Onoto Pen 


British and Best. 


Brice 10/6 and upwards of all Stationers, Sewellers, and Stores, 
Booklet about the Onoto Pen free on afpixcation to HOS, DE 
LA RUE & CO., Lid., 235 Bunhili Row, London, 


Ask for ONOTO INK—Best for all Pens. 


An Essential Point 


You cannot buy drugs or medicines as you would buy ordinary household stores 


you must be sure, above all things, that your medicines are of unimpeachable 


PURITY 


To realise this essential point is equally to realise the advantage of buying all 


medicines, chemicals, and dietetic articles at Oz Cash Chemists. 
No drugs or chemicals are sold at any of the 550 branches until they have 
passed the critical tests of a large staff of highly-trained Analytical Chemists. 


700 Qualified Chemists on the Staff. 
550 Branches in Town and Country. 


You are safe 
in dealing 
With 


ANA 


Head Offices : 
Station Street, 
Nottingham. 
JESSE BOOT, 
Managing 


Director. 


47 
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” HAVE OWNED MORE DIFFERENT MAKES OF 

CARS THAN MOST PEOPLE CAN LAY CLAIM 
TO, AND I MAINTAIN THAT IT IS THE BEST AND 
MOST RELIABLE I HAVE EVER HAD.’ 


35,000 MILEs. | 


The Hall, Stanton-by-Dale, 
Nr. Nottingham, 
March 13, 1913. 


Dear Mr. Huskinson, 

With regard to my 23h.p. Daimler. As you know, I 
sent it to your repair shop after having run nearly 30,000 miles, and it required 
practically nothing done to it. Since then I have been running it daily, and 
though I have not taken the mileage, I should say it has done another 5,000 
miles, and it goes with the same regularity and reliability 

I have owned more different makes of cars than most people can lay claim 
to, and I maintain that it is the best and most reliable I have ever had. 
I began motoring in 1898 (Spring), and my experience is worth something. 
any fault with my 23 h.p. Daimler, and, as far as I see, 
p. landaulette is well in the running for second place in the 
total mileage my 23 h.p. Daimler has done. 


2 r n! 
I have only stopped once for any mechanical reason, and that was only 


a split pin in connection with the water pump, had sheared off and was 
put right in a few minutes 


I cannot speak too highly of this car. 
Yours very truly, 


(Signed) CHARLES R. CROMPTON. 


THE DAIMLER COMPANY LIMITED, 
COVENTRY. 


3 
| 
Paina) 
he Da ne Lane, Londen, We, 1 fleet of up-to-date cars, 
fom. Zelephone 5600 Mayfair. 
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Benger’s isan entirely safe Food. It does 
not contain malt nor dried milk, and is free 
from any chemical substance whatsoever. 


In _ the welcome form_of 


a a delicious soluble cream, 


Benger’s Food presents to 
the enfeebled digestion the 
rich proteid contents of the 
new milk with which it is 
prepared, and its own highly 
nutritive elements. 

Benger s Food may be en- 
joyed and assimilated by 


a those people who cannot 
he take milk alone or even 
milk and water. 
Fees Is delicious in itself with a 


ons pleasing biscuit flavour. 


— 


Infants thrive on it, delicate 
and aged persons enjoy it. 

An interes ting Booklet exp aining how 
Benger’s Food “assists Nature, ‘tor Invalids 
and Convalescents, free by post trom— 


BENGER'’S FOOD, LTD., 
Otter Works, Manchester. 
New York Branch Office— 
ga William Street. Food! 
6 


WHY PAY SHOP PRICES? 


All goods sent direct from Factory to Home. sees 
ow Rooms: 

Do you know that practically ALL Bedsteads are made in Birmingham ? —— 62 MOOR ST. 
Why not then buy one direct from the workman’s hands in a perfectly | 

new condition? Lalso supply BEDROOM SUITES, SITTING- LULL 

ROOM SUITES, SIDEBOARDS, OVERMANTELS, 

at very LOW PRICES, pavable in any way that will suit you. My : — 

lists contain a very large assortment of most recent designs. 

Prompt despatch. Packed free. Carriage Paid. 
USCOUNT FoR CASH, OR PAYMENTS sur BUYERS’ CONVENIENCE. 
to-day for Illustrated Price ‘(POST FREE), 


CHAS. RILEY, Desk 17, Moor Street, BIRMINGHAM. a Special Attention given 


to Export Orders. 


———- 


COUPON. “How, When, and Where” Corner. 


To ad ‘The Quiver,” 
La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. 


I should like to be entered as a Companion of the “ HOW, WHEN, 
AND WHERE” CORNER, and will try to help in any way I can. I enclose 
a penny stamp for a Certificate of Membership. 


Name 


Date of Birthday 


xi 


“Assists Nature 
| 
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| 
— 
The World-Famed Cure for Corns. 
pain from Corns? 
when Ease, Rest, and 
Complete Cure may 
be obtained at small 
cost by the use of 
= 
Which is undoubtedly the most wonderful remedy 
known in dealing successfully with all kinds of Corns, Warts, 
or hard growths 1/- per bottle, post free. 
AUSTRALIAN TESTIMONY. 
]-, for which | enclose order for same on G.P.O., and balance for posting Yours truly, R. W. LUMBY 
READ WHAT A CHEMIST SAYS. 
"Deas Sir. in safely y that y ww Kn LCORN is the finest thing that ha or 
I Ave ulleredt rtyr im, an d after try ny everything under the in, as I ti ight, | gave up in despair en 
er called and asked us to take uy the agency, and I said I will try this as a last 1 pe; and I m 
ay that 1 have been in Pat ine ever since. Kittcorn 1 rth uinea ttle 
hours faith T. PORTE 
Ladies should use 
MASONS KILLCORN PLASTER 
For Corns or Bunions. 74d. (small packet), 1/14 (large packet). Thin as Silk. 
The above are Id at all branches of Tavlors’ Drug Co., Ltd., Boots’ Cash Chemists, and all 
Chemists and Patent Medicine Vendors, or direct from London Warehouse 
94 High Street, Stoke Newington, London, N. 


A MARVELLOUS 


Invention for 


THE DEAF. 


Write to-day for Booklet 
Explaining how the Deaf can now hear. 


It does not matter what the cause of your Deafness (unless you were born 
deaf), you can hear with this wonderful appliance as well as others, 

Age is no barrier, nor the length of time you have been deaf. Mr, 
R. G. Smith, of Tottenham, was deaf for 24 years, and can now hear as 
well as anybody. We can give positive proof of hundreds of similar 
Cases. 

“The Murray Ear Drum” makes low sounds and whispers 
plainly heard. A miniature Telephone for the Ear—invisible, easily 
adjusted, and entirely comfortable. Thousands sold. 

People aftected with this distressing complaint are invited to write for valuable Booklet, fully descriptive of this wonderful 
hich enables the deaf to hear, and also contains convincing proof of its efficacy from users in 


and yet simple invention, w 7 
ali stations of life. If you are deaf or know anybody who is deaf, write for this Booklet. It costs nothing , we send it free 


to anyone on receipt of stamp to pay postage. 


THE MURRAY CO.,195, Century House, 205, Regent Street, London, W. 


SLEEPLESSNESS 


*I Cannot Sleep "—The man or woman from whom is wrung this 
bitter cry is in grave danger. If Nature is denied sleep the whole 
system is laid open to serious troubles, Shattered Nerves are an 


IRISH LINENS 


Damask Table Cloths. 2 x 2 yards. 4/11 each; 


224 yards, 6/3 each. Napkins, 24 x 24 ins., 5 e 

§/11 dozen. Afternoon Tea Cloths. hand- early symptom, Nature wants SLEEP. Now, * The Gift of Sicep 
I t is the title of a little book, and is an offer of sleep to the sleepless. 

embroidere< Jinen, 6 each. vinen reets, FREE for a post Send now. Ps GARRATT, 


card, 
23 yards, 14/4 pair; 24 < 3 yards. 18/4 pair. 56 Magnetaire Rooms, 11 & 12 Finsbury 8q., LONDON, E.C. 


Lists and Samples free from 36.0’. Donegall Place, BELFAST. 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Ltd., BELFAST THE GIFT OF SLEEP 


= Hl THE LADY OF FASHION 

| MUST HAVE ° 
A “Swan Safety,” 
Be such as the one illus- The pen which is safe 
_ ; trated here, is a_ really to carry in any posi- 


perfect gift for any occasion. 


PRICES from 12/6. Of all 
_ Stationers and Jewellers. Write 


tion and writes at 
once without 
coaxing or 
adjust- 


Silk. us to-day for our new Catalogue. ment. 
d all 

MABIE, TODD & CO., 79 & 80 High Holborn, London, W.C. Size 2 

BRANCHE 5: 88 Cheapside, E.C.; %5a Kegent Street, Safety, 

Exchange Street, Manchester; 10 Rue Neuve, Covered, 
$; Brentano's, 87 Ave. de l'Opéra, Paris; and at Silver, 37/6; 

ee New York and Chicago. Rolled Gold, 40/+ 
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Hands—White 
and beautiful. 


Skin—Soft 
and smooth. 


Complexion—Clear 
and transparent. 


housands of women 
who now enjoy thes« 


charms and win ad- 
miration everywhere 
we their beauty to 
Iciima Cream It you 


have not yet tr 
afe, simple, and 


certain way t 
~ 

beauty, write for We 

+} 

the free sample 

offered below 


What lovely stockings 
ton you will see ~~ | you are wearing.” 
ment. Your skin will become clearer every day, “Yes, they are nice. I thought you would 
your complexion will begin to have that delicate like tk 
oftness and “ Bloom " which every woman desires, —— 

| “I do like them. Unfortunately, I really 

can’t affort to wear silk—they are so expen- 


sive and anything but serviceable. 


| “But you can afford to wear these. They 

are the EES Shadow Hose—auite the 
latest thing—ard don’t cost anything like so 
much as ordinary silk. You see they have 


1/- 19 everve pure silk transparent ankles, spliced at the 

(Icilma is pronounced Eye-Silma.) back, but the bottom of the foot, the 

Send a post card for to Tcilma Co., Ltd. (Dept. 72) toe and heel, and above the calf, are of 
Aly kk Lond 


beautiful soft cashmere. You get the dainty 
exquisite effect of silk stockings with the 
wear of all-wool, and they only cost 1/1134. 
per pair. If you desire, you can have 
them fitted with a strong silk suspender 


HANDKERCHIEFS 


No. 51. Ladies’ Irish Linen Handker- 
IRISH chiefs, about 124 ins. eeu ire, with 2 11 attachment which is so convenient. Another 
3-16th in. hems. Per dozen advantage I find is that tS Shadow 
LINEN No. 50.—Gentlemen’s Irish Linen Hand- 
kerchiefs, about 184 inches square, 5 3 Hose are made in such a variety of charming | : 
with 4 in. hems. Per dozen shades you have not the slightest difficulty ' 
Lids Donegall Place, Belfast in matching any of your costumes.” 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Ltd., BELFAST 3 
“Isn't that clever. I must really buy some. 


Where do you get them ?” 


“Oh! any draper or ladies’ outfitter will 


supply them. The only thing is to be care- 


Tretoars 


99 
SEAMLESS" 


SHADOW HOSE | 


List of 


LUDCORD 
Socks & Stockings are made 


et per pa 
Childre Hose and Sock ribbed, turnover-tops, 


TRELOAR & SONS, 
68 69 70 Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 


Of Drapers & Hosicrs everywhere. 


rss Jason Leicester. | 
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DARN NO MORE 


== if rr are not “Holeproof’’ we will give yu NEW HOSE FREE. 
1 


Hole 


ger than any 
luxuriously « 
and this ac 


b ut 
ordinary hose, 


wearing ho 
rile to busine 


The mite 
and satisfa 
weekly darning isa lon 


wt and pleasure of 
tion all day | Oni. 


Gents 


Colours 
un T ame 
SILK 
post od. Colours: | adi Char agne, Empire 
Tan, Navy, Black, Pear boot siz 


ostal order 
AUGHAN & 


ond tiresome task, the 

© Pairs ckings, 3/10, |» 2 

210, post 

hed “hack, Navy, Chamy 4gne, Brown, Tan, Saxe, Pearl-grey, Light-Mole 
Two P: 


uarantee a 


Two 106, 


Socks, 


proof Hosiery is made ae . ry ially manufactured yarn 
ther, 
omits ible, 


ve to men conveys a 
irls and busy house wives, to — the 
benefit is incal 


HEATHER, ‘Dept “the Mail Order Houre, Queen’s Rd., 


So pl le, it wives to 
und 
ounts for the rapid appearar 
TRY THEM FOR TWO MONTH 
Then, if within that time a hole should appear, send tend back at once with 
our Guarantee Ticket which is sent with every pair we sell, 
and we will present Ron with new hose without extra cost. 


sddress plait ly, amd go for your 


This yarn is lighter in weight and 
mtinued pressure and wear, is not thick and clumsy, 
well made Vhere is hardly any spring or elastic stretch in 
e of holes and thin places. 


sense of well-being 


lable. 


s above. ‘airs 


Mer v's 


ute, Navy, Tan, Black 


BRIGHTON. 


JOHN BOND’S 


KIND IS PREFERRED. * 
FRE 


RUBBER STAMP, 
Price 64. and Is. 


100 YEARS’ WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION. 


“CRYSTAL PALACE” 


LD Medals and Royal 
yo for Superiority. 
ND ENCLOSED WITH EVERY BOTTLE A VOUCHER ENTITLING PURCHASERS TO NAM 
5 WITH PAD AND BRUSH. ALSO WITH is. SIZE A LINEN STRETCHER AND PEN. 
Sold by all Stationers, 


WITH on WITHOUT HEATING, WHICHEVER PW 


Chemists and Stores 


INK 


E OR MONOGRAM 


Works: 75, Southgate Rd., LONDON, N. 


All purchasers are del ed Dwar 


THE “RED DWARF’ STYLOGRAPH 


WRITES SMOOTHLY. CANNOT LEAK. CONVENIENT SIZE 


DWARF STYLOGK 
J. KEARNEY & C°. LIVERPOOL 


‘KEARNEY & CO Sole rs), 47 DALE ‘STREET, LIVERPOOL, 


is the best 
in the world. 


EVER READY. Post free 


SEND 
TO-DAY. 


rom all parts of the world. 


LOTS OF FUN FOR SIXPENCE! 


Ventriloquist Double Throat. Fits roof of 
mouth; always invisible; greatest thing out 
Ast sh and mystify your frie nds. Neigh like 
a horse, whine like a puppy, sing like a canary 
and imitate birds and beasts of the field and 


forest. Loads of fun. Wonderful Invention 
Thousands ld. Price Sixpence each our 
SYDNEY BENSON © 


239, Pentonville Road, London, N. 


Black Beetles scien 
tifically extermina- 
ti by the UNION 


OACH PASTE 


Howarth, 


KITCHEN PESTS 


nie rk 


vlurs 


HEWITT, 68 ‘Division Street, SHEFFIELD. 


CARPETS—In Royal Households 


In Palace or in Cottage, wherever Carpets are used, 
there should be found that King of Cleaners 


CHIVERS’ GARPET SOAP 


Prized in Royal Households. 
Over 50) yeers’ success. Removes 
ink, grease and = dirt. 
Sold at all Stores, 6d. 
per FC) 


F. CHIVERS & CO., 


~ How I Made £5,000 in Two 
Years with £2 to Start. 


With Two Pounds and an Idea 
made a profit of £5,000 in two 
years in the mail order business. 
t me start you in business for 
yourself. I tell you what to do 
and how to do it 


Don't be a wage 

Slave Get out of the rut. Get Fe 
Get backbone Wake up 
and start now 1 will send you 

my book, Money-Making Op 

portunities in the Mail Order 


Business," free. It tells how you 
Can start a business at home during 
Spare time, while otherwise em 
Ployed. It is a quick, certain way 


toabigincome. Simply send me 
your name and address and a 1d, 
stamp Addres Huon McKean, 
Suite 57 260 Westminste: 


Ni 
Bridge Road, London, S.E. 


The Finest Antiseptic Dentifrice 
on the Market. 


1044. 104d. 
per per 
Tube Tube 


MYTHOL is a Fragrant Antiseptic 
Dentifrice which beautifies the teeth 
and prevents discoloration and decay. 
MYTHOL is also a powerful deodorant, possessing penetrative 
properties affording complete protection against germ infection. 
Price 104d. per Tube. 
Of all leading Chemists and Stores. 


Wholesale Depot: 15 and 17 Worshb'p St., London. 


| 
> 
| 
hey are 
baling shoul be pulldown. Inspector gf BATH. 
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frlz 
a pen that is at once 
t It y ven t t © a trial 
will at on ‘ e you of the truth 
We, the 
Dep 
JEWEL Pen 00,1 un. a 102 FENCHURCH Sr., LONDON, E.C. Remarkable discovery that will interest : 
every man and woman suffering from 
Men and women who suffer from involuntary blushing 
SIMPLE er of a one fail has me a genuip 
HOME that they themselve will we ndet f t ey ¢ er re; 
TREATMENT embarrassing mplame\ Mr. S. kh. Te 
C URED Twenty-Five - me method t 
Years disease, and cure th e tres nt blushing and 
“success become a thing of the past Mr. S kK Templ ' 
Te tnenials ne year Pamplilet underst 1 that } method of re is different entit 
containing pr ic 1 st free from many others which have given only ten rary relicf. This 
TRENCH’S eae rs Ltd., method is a simple honve treatment that members of either | 
oe South Frederick mtg Dublin, can easily follow to a perfectly satisfactory issue—i¢ 
al NADA manetr l ding your name and addr ind ¢ 
Mr. S. K. TEMPLE (Specialist 


39 St. Hanover Square. London, W., 


— ription of 


BARN A WEEK! enable men at dl women, prey i shy 
their plac in Soctet — ple e and ea ind 
rs earn large salaries. Learn this l t The 
busine < ig We will FREE. | free a per 

tes ith hly. Send for our @ «, and y 
beautiful Prospectus: it is FREE, hesitancy in writing y ‘ 1 be delighted to lear 
¥ you can be permanently relieved of 1 and fi 

PAGE DAVIS SCHOOL, face and neck, and it will pay you t 


133 OXFORD ST., LONDON, 


neglect to d 


‘“* Made as well and shaves as well as any Guinea Razor.’’ 


Note how carefully it is made the perfection of every detail its beautiful 
finish. Lock at the blade feel its keen cutting edge. No other blade could 
shave your beard more easily than that. 


The Biggest Value in Safety Razors 


ONE OUTFIT WILL LAST A LIFETIME—NO CONSTANT EXPENSE 
FOR NEW BLADES. 


Safest. 


Shaves 
Easiest. 


OF ALL 
STORES, 
CUTLERS, &c., 


Clemak 1 ind Seven Blades - 
or post free from eee Te Set with Twelve Blades + ° 16 
GLEMAK RAZORCO., Combination Ourfit, Srropping M 
17, Billiter Street, Hide Strop, with Cle F 108 
X\1 


Ww 

| Razor | 


Sut 


(Specialist 
don, W., 
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Nine rows of books, nearly 
300 volumes, can be accom- 
modated in one bay of 


Libraco Portable Shelving 


Libraco Portable Shelving can be extended to 
any length at any future time, without dupli- 
cation of uprights and without each additional 
: unit having to be a separate bookcase. 


All the shelves are adjustable to any position, 
t the distance of one shelf above another 
is only the height of the books between. 
The price is far less than that of any 
other form of extensible’ shelving, 
being less than 2d. per volume shelved. 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET 21, 


Libraco Ltd., 62 Cannon St., London 


To avoid disappointment post your order and remit- 
tance in advance, and your Bargains will be reserved 
for you and posted upon the opening of the Sale. 


ATTRACTIVE 


ROYAL WORCESTER CORSETS 
CORRINCE’S SUMMER SALE 


(Commencing June 30th). 
Model 856. A Jow bust 


model in batiste. Long 
skirt with cutaway front. 


Model 930. For Average 
Figures. Low bust and 
long below waist. 
Ordinarily 32/6 


During the Sale, 21/- 


Model 986.) The most 


up-to-date average figure 


model obtainable. 


Ordinarily 63/- 
Write for Sale Catalogue. 


During the Sale, 


Fox. GORRINCE, 
ey Avery smart Corset for slender 
figures. low bust, with elastic 


Buckingham Palace Road, 
— LONDON, S.W. — 


inset and long skirt 
Ordinarily 1411 
During the Sale, 


108 


All 


Rexine 


The BRITISH LEATHER CLOTH MFG. Co. Ltd. 


HYDE, Nr. Manchester. 


The PERFECT 
UPHOLSTERING 
MATERIAL 


EXINE is a Leather substitute, but 
though cheaper it is far superior to 
leather for the upholstering of furniture, 

motor-cars, carriages, etc. @ It has the exact 
appearance of leather, but wears better. Water, 
grease, etc., have no effect on it—it is quite 
stain-proof. When soiled it can be made like 
new by simply washing with soap and water, 
and REXINE never cracks or peels. 
@ REXINE is made in all leather grains, has 
the same beautiful colourings, whilst it is onl 

one quarter the price. But order REXINE 
because it is better than leather, not merely 
because it is cheaper. REXINE is exten- 
sively used by the British, Colonial and Foreign 
Governments. 

Ask your Furniture Dealer to 


samples, and to make sure it is R 
see the name stamped on the Res 


@ 


Q—July 


1913.) 
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Scientific Certainties. 


The ‘Allenburys’ Foods are based on scientific certainties, 

Used as directed, they are exactly what a baby needs to develop \ 

into a healthy and robust child. The ‘Allenburys’ Foods are 

easily assimilated; digestive and kindred disorders are avoided 
by their use. 


Management” sent Free 


é 
MILK FOOD No. 1 from birth to3 months MILK FOOD No. 2 from 3 to 6 months a Se 
MALTED FOOD No. 3 from 6 mon‘hs RUSKS (Malted) from 10 months \ . 
ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard Street, London. oe 
F195 


the dye well a 


ycrush 


} e boiling Then ln 
dyei y dissolved—which is importan 
ww I >with I use a stick to move it op 
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CHARITABLE APPEALS. 


The Editor of ** The Quiver"’ will receive and acknowledge any Donations or Subscriptions for the under- 
mentioned Charities that ave forwarded to him, addressed La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C, 


MOTHERLESS — are being provided with 


Royal National | 500 CHILDREN 
Mission to Deep |] ugvight ‘and sien ond semen, 
Sea Fishermen. | workine scHooL 
'| AND ALEXANDRA ORPHANAGE 


His Majesty The King. | Her Majesty The Queen. at Maitland Park, Haverstock Hill. 
Her Majesty Queen Alexandra, | 


| This good work has been maintained entirely 
by voluntary contributions for over 150 years. 


° As it has done since 1758, so to-day the Charity 
The Treasurer and Council make relies upon the freewill offerings of hess > 
whom ‘“‘the care of the fatherless and the 
an earnest appeal for help _to | olden in their affliction” bb & sacred duty. 
maintain its Hospital and Mission | | Donations and Annual Subscriptions 
Ships at sea, and its Homes and | | will be thankfully received by the 
Institutes which minister to fisher- Secretary, 
men around the whole of the 1/- WILL FEED & CLOTHE ONE CHILD FOR ONE DAY. 
British Isles; also, the extensive | ideo 
work carried on in the Colony of H.M. rie toma anp HLM. THe Quren. 
of Labrador.” Bankers: 
Lonpon Joint Stock Bank, Princes Street, E.C, 
FRANCIS H. WOOD, Secretary. Secretary: ALEXANDER GRANT. 
181 Queen Vicrorta Street, E.C. Offices: 73 Cheapside, London, E.C. 


“IN HIS NAME.” 


I Will Pay For A Fortnight 


SEASIDE 


fora 
sum ts so small that every hour of the day it is LONDON 
being spent on useless and trumpery things. The 
3. pleasure it would provide is so great that the slum boy S C 
4 7 or girl dreams of its coming some day, vet hardly dare LUM HILD 
4 with to believe it can be true when their turn for a holiday 
comes at last. 


WHO WILL MAKE THIS LITTLE SACRIFICE SO THAT 
SOME LITTLE LONDON BOY OR GIRL MAY RECEIVE 


A Great Benefit and Pleasure? 


The Holiday Homes Fund Ix ypes to be able to send 10,000 poor children for a Fortnight’s Holiday this 
Summer. Such a Holiday would give a new lease of life to many a sickly child, and affords an 
experience that afterwards becomes a happy memory amid the unhappy life of Slumdom. All gifts 
for the Holiday Homes Fund of the R.S.U. and Shaftesbury Society will be gratefully acknowledged by 


SIR JOHN KIRK, J.P., Director and Secretary, 
RaGGep Union aNnD SHAFTESBURY SOCIETY, 
32 John St., Theobald’s Road, London, W.C. 
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HOMES For LITTLE BOYS 


FARNINGHAM AND SWANLEY, KENT (corporates) 


Fatrons: 


Their Majesties THE KING and QUEEN and Her Majesty QUEEN ALEXANDRA 


and generous help 


Of 


President: 
The EARL OF ABERDEEN, 


of all readers of THe QUIVER in this 3 


The Farningham Home was 
the first attempt in England to 
gather Orphan Boys into separate 
Cottage Homes. The results 
have abundantly proved the 
great advantages of this system 


Next year is the Jubilee, and 
a special effort is being mad 
to raise a Fund to still further 
extend the usefulness of — the 


Homes. 


We earnestly solicit the kind 
vecial endeavour. 


J. DIX LEWIS, Esq., J.P., Chairman. 
PERCY ROBERTS, Secrefary 


100 TEMPLE CHAMBERS, TEMPLE AVENUE, E.C. 


OM 


You really feel clean 
after wash with 
Coal Tar Soap: 
| It leaves an almost 
It perceptible put 
jelightfully refreshing 
odour. | 
: Protects from infection. Ad. ver TH | 
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i) CONTENTS FOR JULY, 1913 
g 
Frontispiece: The Fall. Drawn by Warwick Reynolds 
ND A PAGE 
The Professor’s Wife. Complete Story. By AGNes Giperne. Illustrated by Warwick 
g What is Wrong with Independency? By SprciaL Commissioner 831 
eparate “| Publish the Banns.” — Story. By L. G. Moperry. Jilustrated by Eli: beth 
te The Cathedral on the By CHARLes T. BATEMAN. Itustrated by Photographs 843 
es GB» PRAIRIE FIRES. Serial Story. By Annie S. Swan. Chapters XX.—XXI. Illustrated 
made What is the Best Diet? By a Lonpon Puysician . . 862 
WOORLAND STORIES. & —The Game Hen. By S. L. Bensusan. Jllustrated by 
|| The Call, An Episode of the Bush. By M. P.  Ilustrated by W. Sewell 871 
Some Humours of W. L. Curt. Illustrated by 
Trever Evans . $875 
a PEACE HATH HER VICTORIES. A — Burst | in the Rhondda Valley. As 
= told to WALTER Woop. = I/ilustrated by E. S. Hodgson . §78 
A Flood of Mottoes. Result of the Motto Competition. By “Tur EpITor . . S884 
The Art of Letter- Writing. By Monica WuitLey ; 890 
a THE HOME DEPARTMENT :— 
Seasonable Suggestions for July. By BLancue ST. Chair 843 
The Bent of His Mind. By the Rev. Jas. W. Corroyn.  [lustrated by Ph tog? aphs 806 
The Women’s Work Bureau. Nursing. By Wixirrep” . . 899 
Conversation Corner. By Tur Eprror 901 
Companionship Pages. Conducted by ALison "’ 903 
The Crutch-and-Kindness League. By the Rev. J. Howatrr W7 
| Sunday School Pages 900 


fest Office for transmission by Canadian Magazine Post. 
fe addressed to The Editor, 


Registered at the Genevrai 


MSS. submitted to the must be accompanied by a stamped addressed envelope, and shoud 
SHE OULIEA a ie wmrage, dondon, While every care is taken to ensure the safety of MSS., the Editor can 
accept no respon for trem 
sued Months ubscription Price, post free, os. per annum, or 4s. Od. Jor six months, 
— 


If You Value Your 


ANADA ror You Wee 


BEETHAM'S 
WOMEN a-ro 


if desired. 
CONDUCTORS ALL | ly nique opportunities abroad. 
i THE WAY. | Safe and com/ortable journey. This Dainty Toilet Preparation protects the skin against the 
effects of Sun, Wind, and Hard Water, and prevents 


Roughness, Redness, Irritation, Tan, etc. 


Will keep your skin in a perfect condition 

Salvation Army Agency— Address ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 

Commissioner LAMB, 122 Queen Victoria St., London. Renders the Skin Soft and White, and adds a charm of youth 
to the complexion, Bottles 1/.. Of all Chemists and Stores, 


(Loc ranches in Princi iti 
al B hes in Principal Cities.) M. BEETHAM AND SON, CHELTENHAM. 


First-class SITUA TIONS GUARANTEED. 
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THE LEAGUE OF LOVING | “THE QUIVER” FUNDS 
HEARTS | Tue following is a list of contributions Te. 


ceived up toand including May 3oth, 1912: 


THE following are the sums received from | 
old and new members up to and including | For Dr. Grenfell’s Work in Labrador : Per Mrs. A] 


May 30th, 1913 :— Jacob (Tramore) — ** Bessie” (Sheffield), 
j. J. M., §s.; Mrs. Gray, §s.; B.S. C., 25. 6 
£10 from W. M. R. | A.N., 1s. 44. 
1os. from E. F. W. For Dr. Barnardo's Homes : ** Dudden,” 2s, 6d. ; H.D, 
ss. from “In Memoriam,” C. E. Aspinall 58.3 Thos. G. Coles, 2s 
A, P. B. For 7he Ragged hool Union: Thos. G. Coles, 23: 
3s. 6d. from E. F. (Brighton). E. S.. Ss. 
For Zhe Church Army: Thos. G. Coles, 2s, . 


2s. each from G. Pitkin, Mrs. Latter, E. Hird, 
Miss Ethel Crane Emma Blease, Mrs. 
Ross For Zhe Church of England Wat/s and Strays Society: 

** A Sympathiser,” £1 Is. 


For Zhe Fresh Air Fund: V.G., 2s. 


1s. each from J. Toller, Miss Brown. 


For 7he London Preventive and Reformatory Institutim 
** A Sympathiser,” £1 Is. 


For Mrs. Mackirdy’s Work : ** Thankofiering,” 


Members who have not yet rene wed their subscriptions 


for 1913 are asked to send in their contributions during 
the present month. | For Frank Swatnson’s Work: ** Kathleen,” 5s 


Contributions for religiius and philanthropic societies may be sent to The Editor, THE QUIVER, 
La elle Sauvage, London, E.C. 


On your tired, aching feet, and help them to 
bear the long h of standing or walking. 
A pair of 


having an outline un- 
marred by creases and 
wrinkles. You can only 


nd perman elief from pain. 
get this by preserving They prevent str the ligaments which support 
your corset Shape the t t yt weg f the 
even the best of corsets Ix ert t 1} ‘ quit 
will tail to do their mn in the at 
work properly unless be ‘ 
they are taken care of 
tr I} hit { e,a 
That’s the main | d 
reason why you should I \ 


wear OKTIS. They 
double the life of 
your corsets, and in 


inv eavy people 
States " 


t whe 
denng. 6&8. 3d. per pair, p 


annoyance, and also Anderson & Whitelaw, Ltd., | 

health, for the support 2 Broad Street Corner, ; 
they give has proved a ; 


BIRMINGHAM. 

boon to many a woman ey returned if not satisfied. 7 
who needed the right 
kind of support at the 
waist 
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Jor Corset Shields. Ask 
for “OATIS." 
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“I think the ROYAL VINOLIA articles 
are splendid and shall always use them. I am 


particularly delighted with ROYAL VINOLIA 


ROYAL VINOLIA TOOTH PASTE. 


, "HE question of Good Teeth in relation to health is a most important one, 


for much ill-health is traceable to defective teeth. To keep the teeth 

sound, the regular use of a good dentifrice becomes imperative. 

A dentifrice to be really effective must possess a combination 
of qualities—it must be antiseptic and a deodoriser—it must be 
able to counteract the enamel-destroying acids which are always 
present in a greater or lesser degree. It must give 
tone to the gums and a pearly whiteness to the teeth. 
Royal Vinolia Tooth Paste meets all these 
requirements and is, moreover, refreshing and pleasant 
to the taste, so much so that children use it readily. 


IN TUBES. Price 6d. & 103d. 
VINOLIA COMPANY LIMITED, London & Paris, & 
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“But be sure 
take 
“Tron ‘Jelloids’ 


‘three times a day, and 
** give some to your little 
** child, she looks pale.’’ 


Dr. ANDREW WILSON writes: 
“It can be definitely stated that 
“Tron ‘ Jelloids’ constitute the 
“most effective desirable 
“treatment for Anamia. The 
“sufferer is able to take Iron 
“* Jelloids’ without danger, even 
“with pleasure, and with the 
“sure knowledge that benefit will 
accrue.” 


If you would have radiant health, an elastic step, and well-braced nerves, 
you must have healthy blood. To improve the blood take Iron ‘ Jelloids; 
commended by Medical Men, and favourably reviewed by the Medical Press, 


The Reliable Tonic Treatment 
for Ancemia and Weakness 


By taking Iron ‘Jelloids’ the not uncommon disadvantages of other Iron 


Tonics are avoided. No ill-effects are set up. No constipation. No “rust” in the 
stomach. No danger of non-absorption. No fear of injury to the teeth, Pleasant 
and easy to take. The treatment which has overcome every difficulty, 


Miss L. A. Knicui, Fayrefield House, Martin, nr. Lincoln, writes: 

“In the spring of last vear I became so low the Doctor ordered me to go away. 
Whilst reading a Magazine | read about your Iron * Jelloids,’ and what they had don 
for other people. After taking the ‘ Jelloids’ I felt so much better that [ told our Doctor, 
and he said * Yes, keep on with them; they are a splendid thing.’ I have benefited so 


much from Tron * Jelloids’ that IT recommend them to all who are not looking well.” 


A fortnight’s trial (‘i{) will convince you. 


For Women, Iron ‘Jelloids' No. 2. For Men, No. 2a (containing ©uinine). 
For Children, No. 1. Sold by all chemists, 1/14 and 2/9 per box, or direct from 


The ‘Jelloid’ Co. (Dept. 139 D.), 76 Finsbury Pavement, London, E.C. 
ND 
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A Story of Married Life 
By AGNES GIBERNE 


on sat on one side of the fireplace, 
and he stood on the other. She was 
He was elderly, 
and the reverse of good-looking. But some- 
how they had drawn together during the 
last six weeks. Bechind his back she called 
him smilingly “an old dear’’; while behind 
her back he spoke of her with approval as 
‘ specimen of womankind.” 
lover-like ; but he 
He belonged to 


young and good-looking. 


an excellent 
This does not 
was not a modern lover. 


sound 


a bygone age. 

‘I had made up my 
never to marry,”’ she said. 

He measured with scientific accuracy the 
force of that word—'‘ almost.”’ 

“Why should I?" she mused aloud. 
“Tm not rich; but I have enough to get 
on with.” 

“You are not one to marry for wealth.” 

“And I have friends in plenty.” 

“ Marriage means more than friendship,” 
he suggested, 

“T can do exactly what I like now.” 

“That might continue.” He beamed 
upon her mildly. 

“Married life is so different!’ She 
spoke with an air of consideration, gazing 
into the fire. ‘‘ A wife must always think 
first of what he likes.” F 

The Professor approy ed of this. “f Therein 


mind—almost— 


she finds her happiness,”’ he said. 
And does he find his happiness in always 
thinking first of what she likes ?” 
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Her question presented a view which was 
new tohim. But after a moment’s hesitation 
he agreed with an ‘‘ Unquestionably.” 

“Of course I’’—and she paused—‘ I 
have sometimes felt it a little dull, living 
alone; having no one to welcome me when 
I come in, or to hear things that I want to 
tell. I’ve sometimes felt it so—as if I 
needed something or somebody. But that 
may be only a spirit of discontent. And 
on the whole I’ve got on well for five years 
by myself.” 

“It is not discontent. You require— 
somebody,” asserted the Professor, who had 
made up his mind to be the Somebody. 
Their talk had begun with a definite intima- 
tion from him to that effect ; and she seemed 
in no hurry to respond. 

He stood now regarding her with an air 
of pathetic and solemn interest. She found 
herself wishing that he would stand straight 
upon feet, instead of slouching 
over to one side, But she had a profound 
admiration for intellect in any form, and 
the Professor was extremely intellectual. 
It was, perhaps, only to be expected that 
the bodily portion of him should come off 


his two 


second best. 

He was a very able man, everybody said ; 
and, some added, an excruciatingly ugly 
one! But his very ugliness was in type 
intellectual ; and he had the art of saying the 
right thing on occasion, Few could moralise 
better than he—on other people’s duties. 
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He spectacled, round - shouldered, 
shuffling in gait; and his clothes 


constructed for any 


might 
have been human 
being rather than for himself. 

These defects worried Madge, who was 
in person dainty, and in tastes particular, 
But she supposed that, if she should decide 
to marry him, she would grow used to his 
to be disturbed by 
Man, 


adjuncts, 


ways and would cease 
them. After all, they were not The 


she argued; they were mere 
The Real Man was gifted, original in mind, 
and in aims lofty. If not especially good to 
look at, he was good to hear. He had a 
mellifluous voice, and appropriate sentences 
would flow when the mood 
was upon him. 

Madge had lived alone for years in a small 
flat, having, as she intimated, an income 
sufficient for her needs. She found plenty 
to do in the parish and among her friends, 


she had many. Yet 


sonorously 


of whom, as aforesaid, 
at times she suffered from loneliness; and 
a picture of married life, ideal in quality, 
would at such seasons rise before her mental 
thing to be desired, Then, 
found that the “ thing” 
hers. Professor 


vision as a 
suddenly, she 
might, if she chose, be 
Floyd came to spend part of his summer 
vacation in the town where she had passed 
her thirty-one years of life, and was brought 


} 


into touch with her. Straightway he showed 


signs of being enthralled! To the amaze 
ment of Madge’s friends, she seemed not 
unwilling to respond to his advances. 
Yet when he put the plain 
circuitous though un- 
mistakable, she hesitated and dallied. That 
she did not at onc reply with a ready 
Yes’”’ rather amazed the Professor, But 
Woman, 


with a serene con- 


question, 


couched in language 


he knew—or he thought he knew 
So he met her doubts 
fidence, and assumed already an air ot pos- 
meant to have her. It was 
a question of time, 

easant to look upon ; 


session, He 
simply 


She was p! well and 


me.”” And when she lifted her eyes hp 
knew that he had won. Again he mild! 
beamed on her, stooping over sideways t 
express his pleasure. And again she wis} 
that he would carry himself differently: 
for she came of a soldier family, if 

Yet she had no wish to draw back. She 


had counted the cost 


ied 


—or she thought she 
had—and she meant to meet her new life 
vithout fear. The Professor said a great 
many nice things, couched in_ beautify! 
language, about the charms and the duties 
of married life. Something in a back corner 
of her mind suggested that he might have 
deferred his moralisings to a later day 
But she listened with a smile, and refused 
to be critical. 


OU! 
y fessor 
ticular friend, 
her mind freely, as the two had been wont 
to do to each other. Phat dried-up old 
stick! Are you dreaming ? OramI? My 
dear, he’s the age of an Egyptian mummy 
What can have put 


II 


You—to marry the old Pro. 
remonstrated Madge’s par- 


Kose Leith, speaking out 


and much more dull. 
it into your head ? ” 

“ He is about fitty 

“Seventy, you mean.” 

“No, fifty! Fifty-three, to be exact 
That for a man is nothing. If J were fit 
it would be matter. A man ol 
woman of thirty: 


” 


another 
filty Is as young as a 
five.’ 


Fhat’s rather excessive. 


I know the 
But it all depends on th 
fifty are older 
than some women of sixty. No, it’s not 
grant. Dut one does see it 


popular theory. 


individual. Some men ot 


common, I 
her 
Some p ople never grow old; and others 


never were young. Ihe Professor is that 
sort. must have been an antique his 
cradle 
You didn’t know him then.” 
“ Thank goodness, no.” 


mg 


nd it is nota stion of your liki 


simply dressed The Professor had not the 
remotest notion what she wore: but he was but of mine. If he and I are fond of each 
conscious of a soothing eflect She did not, other 
like most people, and especially most women, If!’’ interjected Kose 
jar upon his 1 He rejoiced in nerves “He is an old dear. And he is quite 
of an abnoeri ensitive make devoted to me.” 

Perhaps t force of his will influenced Kose threw up despairing hands. 
hers \s shi tt lost in thougit Madge, I do beseech you, watt Take 
he was sayin to mself, “She will have time to think it over Marriage at the bests 
me. This is feminine play. She will have a hazardous step. Suppose that atverwards 


her eyes hp 
n he mild) 
Sideways t 
n she wished 
differently : 
ly. ti 
back. She 
thought she 
her new life 
aid a great 
beautify! 
1 the duties 
back corner 
might have 
later day 
ind refused 


old Pro. 
idge’s par- 
‘aking out 
been wont 
ried-up old 
um 1? My 
n mummy 
1 have put 


be exact. 
were nity 
man of 
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know the 
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t. Take 
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Are you dreaming ? Or am 1?’” 


—when it can’t be undone —you don’t find 
him all you expect ? ” 

“T’m not forming unreasonable expecta- 
tions. He is not perfection, of course. Nor 
am 

“You are much nearer to it than he is. 
No, it is not perfection that you want. 
But you do want ‘something 
likeable.”’ 

Madge intimated with dignity that she 
found her Professor extremely likeable. 
But how much do 
A six-weeks’ acquaint- 


something 


‘So you fancy now. 
you know of him ? 
ance 

~ One's knowledge of a person doesn’t 
depend on the number of weeks that one 
has known him. It depends more on the 
number of times that one has met him—and 
still more on how those times have been 
used, Six weeks may mean more than six 
months,”’ 

Ms No good my saying any more, T suppose. 
You've made up your mind, But [ wish I 
could make you see, It is not like any other 
Step in life. It means so frightfully mu h. 
If he is what I think him, you will find your- 
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You—to marry the old Professor } 
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Drawn by 
W. Reynolds, 


self caged—hopelessly. No getting away. 
Slavery for the rest of your days—so long 
as he lives.” 

“You are talking the greatest nonsense, 
Rose, and it is not right. I can’t let you 
It is not loyal to the man I have 
promised to marry.” 

“T want you to be loyal 
first.” 

“You may be quite happy about me. I 
shall look upon it as my greatest happiness, 
as well as my duty, to live for him, and to 
help him in his work, You have no idea 
what a mind his is—or how much he is 
looked up to.” 

Rose shrugged unbelieving 
When is it to come off?” 

“He thinks he can get a fortnight or so 
away from work in about six weeks.” 


go on, 


to yourself 


shoulders. 


So soon!” 
“The sooner the better.’’ Rose’s vehe- 
ment opposition had only stiffened Madge’s 
determination, as perhaps Rese might have 
expected. ‘ We shall be content with 
quite a short honeymoon now, and put off 
further travelling till the summer,” 
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* A honeymoon with an Egyptian mummy 
can’t be too short.” 

Madge showed annoyance, 
huff, But the 
beamed upon his fiancée through a pair of 


and Rose 


departed in a Professor 
very large and very round spectacles, and 
Madge tasted the 
individual of importance in somebody else’s 
The last fled on 


sweets of being the onc 


eyes. week of his stay 
wings. 

When he was gone she had her trousseau 
to get, which filled her time and thoughts, 
rather to the the 


except when his letters arrived. 


Protessor, 
He could 
express himself well on paper, though he had 
not learnt brevity. 


exclusion of 


Sometimes, when much 
occupied with her dressmaker, Madge would 
put off reading his voluminous outpourings 
for hours, though not without an apologetic 
murmur, ‘‘ What an old dear it is. 

Then the with 
resentful Rose as a 
towards the the bride, 
heartily This fol- 
lowed by the fortnight abroad, during which 
the the full 
of pride in the prize he had won, doing his 
best to be agreeable. 

On the whole he 
had not been quite 


the still 
resentful 


came wedding, 
bridesmaid 
bridegroom, not 

whom she 


pitied. was 


Professor remained vet lover, 


succeeded. If only he 
so anxious never to get his 
feet wet, never to over-exert himself, never 
to eat what might disagree with his internal 
arrangements. If only he had not quite so 


bride had 
le pt, how he had eaten or 


often reported to his how he 
slept or had not 


had not eaten, how his pulse and his tempera- 


ture were behaving or misbehaving them- 
selves Madge had always detested and 
despised any kind of health fuss, and had 


always insisted that people ought to wait 


to be asked how they were, before making 


allusion to such an uninteresting topic. 
But she knew that married life must 
have its drawbacks, no less than single 
life; that perfection was no more to be 
found in the one than in the other, Again 
she told herself, as she had done earlier, 
that this was not the Real Man These 
were only little excrescences, little necessary 
detects in a large nature They had not 
made their appearance before the wedding 
day and she put them down now to the 
absence of his regular employments No 


doubt it was a case of an over-active mind, 


When 
home, to 


houpon itself 
that 


driven to dwell 
they 


Ooo mu 


Wel ttled at home 
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which Madge so looked forward, with a 


dil 


its promise of wide intellectual interests— 
all would come right. 


III 


: HIs steak is overdone, Madge.” 

The Professor pecked dolefully at his 
helping with one prong of his fork, ‘and his ¢ 
face was puckered into a small landscape 
of ridges and hollows, the lower lip droop. 
ing. 

Madge heard in silence. 

“It is atrociously overdone ! 
fully ! 
It disagrees with me—as you ought by this 
time to be aware.” 

Madge bit her lip. 
it,’’ she said. 

“Tf proper care had been taken, it could 
not have happened. 


Disgrace- 
I cannot possibly cat overdone meat 


“I’m quite aware of 


A cook will always b 
to be. An 
produces an_ efficient 


as careless as she is allowed 


efficient mistress 
servant. If the mistress pays due atten- 
tion to her household, the servant will pay 
due attention These plati- 
tudes were given forth with the air of on 


to her duties.” 


announcing some vast discovery. 
most reprehensible on her part.” 

Madge was again silent. 

“It is impossible that I should eat sucl 
stuff; and J shall have had sufficient 
sustenance to carry me through my after 
] shall suffer 


that vou ought to 


not 


noon’s work. 
I really think 
pay some regard to my requirements.” 

* Are lecture this 
afternoon ¢ 

The Professor dishked abrupt questions 
and He was 


in consequence. 
my dear, 
you 


gong to give a 


sudden charges of topic. 


accustomed to lead, not to be led, in con- 
versation. 
“My 


steak,’’ he said; and he pecked at it onet 


dear, I was speaking about te 


more, disconsolately, with one prong ol 
his tork 

I can have something else cooked {or 
like.” 
that I should wait. Ms 


admit of delays. And 


you, if you 

Impossible 
avocations do not 
unless my meals are absolutely punctual, | 
In half an 


always suffer in my digestion 
hour—to the moment 1 must start; ane 
I cannot leave immediately atter eating 


Another slow peck turned the meat upside- 
The Prote ighed loudly. 


ssol 


down, 


1, with all 
interests— 


lge,”” 
fully at his 
rk, and his 
landscape 
lip droop. 


Disgrace- 
lone meat 
*ht by this 


> aware 


n, it could 
always b 
» be. Ar 

efficient 
lue atten- 
t will pay 
1ese plati- 
air of one 


eat such 
sufficient 
my after- 
sequence, 
ought to 


ture this 


questions 
He was 
, In con- 
yout the 
t it once 


rong ol 


oked for 


it. My 
s. And 
ictual, | 
half an 
rt; and 
ting.” 
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“ Tecturing is a thankless task. A thank- 
less task. Not one listener in fifty appre- 
ciates what he hears. This steak, my 
dear ’ He stood up slowly. ‘“‘ This 
steak ought to have been as tender as a 
chicken. A little ordinary care, and I 
should net have to do my work upon no 
nourishment.” 

“ Pudding and fruit are coming.” 
touched the gong. 

“T thank you. I thank you. But having 
had no meat, I could not digest sweets. 
There is nothing for me but to go without 
food altogether.”’ 

The next course promptly appeared. It 
was the favourite pudding, 
loved by him beyond all other concoctions. 
He hovered to and fro between table and 
door, with fresh protestations ; but in the end 
he sat down and disposed of a large helping. 

Ihen he vanished, and his wife was left 


Madge 


Professor’s 


alons 

S ive one little gasp of oppression, and 
went quickly upstairs to her own boudoir, 
a charming room and a delightful refuge 
from downsta:rs worries, 
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This steak is overdone, Madge ! 
It is atrociously overdone |’ 


Domestic scenes of this type had been a 
matter of daily occurrence during the last 
two months, since the return from their 
short honeymoon. Madge had striven to 
mect them bravely, and not to make too 
much of them. Somehow, to-day’s lun- 
cheon came as the one drop too much 
in a full cup. It seemed to be, not 
itself alone, but an embodiment of all 
previous luncheons and dinners, They 
rose in a vast heap before her mental eyes, 
shadowing the future as well as the past. 

Shutting the door, she stood at the window 
with locked hands, gazing out but seeing 
nothing. <A pretty garden lay below; and, 
beyond countless roofs, were the outlines 
of distant hills. Garden and hills might 
alike have been desolate wastes, for all the 
impression that they made upon her. She 
saw only the dining-room that she had 
‘eft, with that single, discontented figure, 
stooping over the rejected food; and she 
heard only the slow, fretful, complaining 
voice. 

And this was the man, she told herself, 
to whom she had promised her heart’s 


Drawn by 
W. Reynolds. 
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simple. 


passionately. 


devotion. An 
She the aloud, 
A being wrapped up in himself, with no 
interest to 
own health, his own occupations, his food, 
his his ideas, Hie 
had wanted a doubt—to 
him comfortable, to spare him trouble, to 


egoist, pure 


said words 


spare for aught beyond his 


work, his sensations, 


wile, no 


keep 


act as his admiring listener. But that was 
all. He had not wanted her for herself 

Such thoughts surged through her mind ; 
and vehement resentment had her in its 
grip. From a two-months’ struggle not to 
see, not to admit how things really were, 
she passed at one bound to a mood of un- 
qualified condemnation. 

“Tt is contemptible. Nothing but him- 
self. Nothing but his own wants—his own 
comfort. He is to have everything. I am 
to give everything He does not care what 


becomes of my happiness, so long as he has 
what je wants 
And to this poor specimen of humanity— 


so, in her present pitiless mood, she dubbed 


him—she was ticd with bonds that could 
not be loosened 

She panted like a caged creature at the 
thought With the force of a tidai wave 


carrying eve rything betore it, the conscious- 


ness of what she had done, the realisation 
of her own position, rolled over het She 
saw—or thought she saw her husband in 
the unvarnished reality of his being. She 
knew—or thought she knew—what Ife 
must mean thenceforth for his wite 

Mere excrescences ! Fhese things were 
nothing of the kind hey were the man 
himself rhey were essentially part of his 
character. Nocase, this, of a fine nature with 
attendant weakness¢ Rather was it the 


case of a weak and selfish nature, without 


nobility 


had warned her and she had refused 


She h 


hose 


to listen. id been too sure of her own 


judgment, too impatient of advice She 
had acted with impulsive haste She had 
taken upon herself these lfe-shackle Ss, as 


lightly as she might have donned a new 
coat skirt But the coat skirt 
could have been discarded at will, Phe 
husband could not 
IV 

»X she stood, trembling under the wave 

of realisation, it seemed to Madve that 
she could not endure her bondage ; that she 
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must find some way out. She felt like rush: 
ing away, ficeing wildly to the world’s end. 

Phings utterly different from 
what she had expected. After their brief 


honeymoon the Professor had dropped his 


were so 


lover-like ways, had ceased his efforts 
to be agreeable, had sunk automaticall 
into what she now recognised to be his 


normal self. 

Ever since, daily, the continual complain- 
ing, the continual talk about his own health 
the continual discussion of his own interests 
had she 
tried to get in a word about her concers 


hey friends, 


With an 


gone on without intermission, 


hearing vouchsafed 


Ves 


no 


impatient, yes!” would 


come an instant reversion to his own line 
of thought. 
Those mental delights which she had 


Ihe Professor 
kept his intellectual side for his lectures, and 


expected were non-existent 
for acquaintances He spared nothing of 
it for 
matter 


his wife. He only required her, as a 
of course, to be always at hand 
always well and cheerful and sympatheti 
nevel preoccupied, 

~ 


She thought of that happy freedom whic 


lavery she said aloud. 


she had flung away the freedom to do 
and be what she chose the freedom to see 
her old friends, now parted by distance 
the freedom to please herself, to live her 


own life. Sometimes she had suffered from 


but everybody must be lonely on 
What to this far worse 


being 


loneline 
was that 
tied to 
not in sympathy, 


Occasion 


isolation ot one with whon 


she wa one who did not 


attempt to understand her, one whom sh 


could not love 

Yes and one by whom she was not 
heloved Phere lay the crux of the matter. 
If he had loved her but he did not, She 


: “* He does 


He is as cold as ice!” 


said the words aloud vehemently 


not! Ile does not 


And she felt herself to be a lump of 1e 
towards him What manner of life could 
result from such conditions ? 


terror-stricken—less at her 
the force and wildness 
of her revolt It was the 
had fought hard to 


had striven 


Madge was 


own position than at 


culmination ol 


weeks of straim She 


be natural and cheertul; 


sistently to Jook upon his moods as 4 
temporary phase, due to health. And all 
at once her detences had broken down, 


leaving her face to face with the realities 


t like rush. 
vorld’s end, 
‘Tent from 
their brief 
ropped his 
his efforts 
tomatically 
to be his 


complain- 
wn health 
1 Interests 
n. she 
concerns 

hsafed 
would 

own line 


she had 
Professor 
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her asa 
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the difficulties, of her new life. The storm, 
long brewing, had burst. 

Again the frantic longing to escape surged 
up. Escape! But there was no escape. A 
voice spoke in her heart, and would not be 
She was bound to her husband 
“ Till death us do part,”’ had been 

Death might lie far ahead—ten, 
twenty, thirty years away. Could she 
endure it ? 

She had to endure it. There was no way 
out. None—for a woman of high principle, 
for one who believed in the absolute sanctity 


denied. 
jor life. 
her vow. 


of marriage. 
Till now she had stood, statue-like, with 
All at orce she could keep 
still no longer. She was wild for movement 
and fresh air. Catching up hat and gloves, 
she fled, meeting no one by the way, till 
clear of the garden. 
\ lane beyond took her to the verge of 
own, and thence she crossed field after 
haste, hurrying 
common, beyond which 
foot of a hill, which she 
breathless 


clasped hands. 


climbing stiles in 


large 


held, 
towards a 
she gained the 
mounted at the same 
finding relief in rapid progress. 
the summit she had to climb a steep grass- 
slope, stiff enough to suggest an easier pace. 

This suggestion she did not follow, but 
went upwards still with unabated speed, till 
the top was reached. It had taken a good 
hour to get there, and young and vigorous 
though she was, her powers were failing. 

Spent at last, she sank on the grass, and 
in the quiet she could hear her heart beating 
like a kettle-drum, <A fair scene lay out- 
spread before her, with patches of wood, 
undulating meadows, fields of young corn, 
and a river that glistened like 
silver in the sunlight. Behind her was the 
slope she had ascended; before her, three 
yards off, the headland edge, where a rocky 
descent went down for twenty or more fect 
to a wide ledge on which grass and bushes 
grew, and thence steeply onward for another 
two hundred feet. 

No human being was within sight. The 
stillness gripped her imagination. She was 
glad to be here; far from home; out of 
reach of him ! 

Was she out of reach ? 


speed, 
Towards 


winding 


As she waited, 
panting, the Professor’s wrinkled face rose 
before her mind, and his voice sounded fret- 
fully in her ears. 

Would she never again be free from him, 


even in thought? She forgot the view, 
forgot the sunshine and the rich colouring. 
Her whole attention was once more bent 
inwards. 

Had this bondage come from Heaven 
direct, without action of her own, then the 
trouble would have been less unbearable. 
It was maddening to know that she had 
brought it on herself; that she had deliber- 
ately put herself into fetters, never dream- 
ing what they must mean, 

Never dreaming, never understanding— 
and—never praying for guidance. There 
was the great blunder. If she had definitely 
prayed to be led, to be kept from a false 
step, and had definitely waited until in 
some manner the Divine response came, she 
would surely have been guarded from this 
fatal mistake. But she had never even 
thought of doing so. 

It was not as if Madge were a prayerless 
woman. She had gone through her usual 
daily prayers, had asked for “ blessings ” in 
general for herself and her friends. But for 
guidance in this most weighty decision, a 
decision which would make or mar the life- 
happiness of herself and of another, she had 
not prayed. She had taken the step hastily, 
impulsively, relying on her own judgment 
only. 

Now, it was done. The step once taken 
could not be reversed. The fetters once 
assumed could not be shaken off. The vows 
she had made were utterly binding. There 
was no lawful mode of escape. If she had 
recklessly spoilt her own lite, she was not at 
liberty to spoil also her husband’s life. 

The stern word DUTY rose up and con- 
fronted her. If joy were dead, duty remained. 
That could not be put aside. He was her 
husband! She was his wife! The question 
before her was—not the irrevocable past, 
but the inevitable future. 

Time spent in regrets was wasted. She 
had to live her present life; had to meet 
the coming days and years. To yield her- 
self a victim to moods of bitter resentment, 


of harsh condemnation, would make it 
impossible to carry out her duty. Such 
warp the mind and 


moods, indulged in, 
paralyse the powers. She had to wear her 
shackles. The only choice left was—how 
she would wear them. 

Before marriage she had not prayed for 
guidance. It was not too late. She might 


pray now. 
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That brought her to her knees. On the 
lone hill-top, with bowed head and streaming 
tears, she poured out her very heart to 
One Who would hear and understand, and 
pity ; One Who could give the help she so 
desperately needed. 

How long she knelt of 


aught beyond this sudden unloosening of 


there, oblivious 
speech, this certainty of the Divine Presence, 
she could not have told. 
was blotted When 
up she was calm, and a new strengtin pos- 
Life, though difficult, no longer 
looked impossible. 


‘The sense of time 


out. she again stood 


sessed her. 
“If only my husband loved me, things 


would be easier,’’ 
could learn 


she murmured aloud. ‘ I 
him. If he 
indifferent. But perhaps 


then to love were 


not so cold 
—that 


She 


so 
may come.” 
looked up at 
head trustfully. Yes ; 


the blue dome 


that might come. 


OvCT- 


Vv 
—_- was still alone ; no human being 
in sight. A faint sound of voices was 
wafted from behind ; 
it. She would 


the Professor would expect her at tea ; 


It 


but she hardly noticed 
have to go home soon, for 
and 
she glanced at her watch. 
already ! 


He would have to take tea alone 


was tea-time 


for once, 
She went close to the edge and stood there, 
gazing over the expanse below. The beauty 
of the scene gripped her, now that her mind 
was free to attend. It was a world of sun- 
And in this fair 


find 


shine on which she looked. 
brightness. 
haste 
on a step which must tell upon all her future 
life, there remained still possibilities of joy. 

She did not know that the cdge 
she stood actually overhung steep 
descent. \ ot had 
split the rock and loosened the soil, and 


world she too might yet 


Though she had decided with foolish 


on which 
the 
winter severe frosts 
heavy spring rains had carried on the work 
ot 


just underneath her present position. 


disintegration, hollowing out a space 
From behind sounded a shout of warning. 

mounting the hill by the 
that hie had 


come, caught a glimpse 
her, and in 


tantly 
heard, but mi 
the call to be 
dreamily h 
Phe 


Two men, same 
way 
ot 


She 


realised the danget 


understood, not Suppo 
herselt 
to 
brought 


meant for though 
Its 


vet 


ilf turned cove! 


source, movement her 


Sos 


closer to the edge, and the shelf brok 
away. 
She found herself going in a swift mg 


through the air. No doubt it was in part 
rolling fall, not sheer down all the wa 
but of this she had no consciousness, Ther: 
was nothing, so far as she knew, to cl 


AL 


at, nothing to be done. She had no sense 
fear, Thought at such a time is rapid, an 
in one moment many thoughts flash 


through her mind. 
Would 
Divine answer to her petitions ? 


this be the end? Was this th 


Were her 


difficulties to be thus met It was almost 
as if her spirit stood quictly apart, waiti 
to see what would befall its useful servant 
the body. 

Then it seemed to Madge that the wh 
hill-top falling her, 
wondered would she be buried beneath th 


was with and sh 


debris ? Next she was aware of a shar 
still 
could recall later. 


concussion, without 


All this 


shock of 


pain, 

After tl 
blank, fron 
slowly emerged, to find hersel 
the broad ledge, 
Scattered earth 


she 
CONCUSSION Came a 
which she 
lying on some little way 


down. and stones spok 
otherwise, to her 


She caught 


of the broken projection ; 
had 
a glimpse of blue sky, and saw a small bus 
that herself and the verg 
She wondered vaguely how she was to get 
to the top 

Voices were calling from above. “ Keey 
still! Don’t ! We 
She tried to respond, and then, despite t 


surprise, she alone fallen. 


erew between 


move are coming 


prohibition, made an involuntary attempt 
to stir, Vain at once stopped that 
darkness again descended 

It seemed a very long while afterwares 
when she once more came to, not now ( 
the rocky ledge, but at home in her bed 


Phe room was partly darkened, and some: 
body in a nurse’s dress stood watchfully neat 


Somebody clse sat on the other side, wit 


bent head and furrowed, distressful 1 
When she made a slight sound he can 
forward and bent over her. 
Madee! My dear! My dear!” ! 
faltered 
It was an immense surprise to Madge 
Keven her weakmne she could hard 


contain her amazement to see a tear steann, 


down his cheek She had thought him cok 
hard, inditferent. she so misjudged 
him ? Did he really mind so much ? 
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THE PROFESSOR'S WIFE 


She put out her 
left hand with cau- 
tion—the right could 
not be moved—and 
touched his wrist. 

“Am I badly 
hurt?” she whis- 
pered. 

The nurse 
posed. ‘* No, 
you'll soon be better. 
You've just got to 
keep quiet.”” A warn- 
ing glance was dis- 
patched to the Pro- 
fessor, which he did 
notsee, though Madge 


did, 


inter- 


no— 


‘IT should like to 
know, please,’”’ mur- 
mured Madge. ‘“‘ It 
seems as if I could 


hardly move. Where 
am I hurt ?” 


She looked away 
from the nurse to 
her husband. He 


tried to speak, but 
voice failed him. She 
put up her free hand 
towards his face, and 
he caught and kissed 
it fervently, 

“My poor, poor 
Madge!’ he said. 

“Tsee. Yes, Then 
lam not to get well,” REYNOLDS 

The Professor 
again strove hard to 
say 


‘ * Madge! 
he faltered.”’ 
something, and 


broke down utterly, 
filled the 
protesting, 


His sobs 
vainly 


Nurse, after 
caught sight of the 
doctor’s motor Stopping at the front door, 
and hurried away for a word with him. 
Madge, left alone with her husband, said 
gently ; “ Please don’t ! It’s all right.” 

She put her left hand softly on his head, 
how bowed down upon the bed-clothes. 

“ Don't, dear! It doesn’t matter, But I’m 
glad to know that you care—just a little.” 
Care!” The Professor lifted a face of 
blank amazement, forgetting to sob,‘ Did 
you say 


room. 


care ?”’ 
Before she « ould answer the doctor walked 
In, followed by the nurse 


My dear! 


Drawn by 


My dear ! 


“ Hallo!” he said. ‘ That won’t do, Pro- 
fessor. You promised to behave yourself.” 

No explanations were allowed. He took 
the Professor by the arm and turned him 
out of the room. Then he came back, sat 
down, and studied his patient. 

“You might as well let him stay,’ 
whispered. 

“| think not.” 
“Could it make 
am not to get well ?”’ 

“| hope you are going to get well.” 
“My husband seems to think——” 
“ He is distressed at your accident ; and 


she 


any difference—if—I 


no wonder !”’ 
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‘But T should like to know, please, that touches him closely. And, of conrse 
really what is wrong.” everybody knows that he worships the 
he doctor’s hand came on her wrist. ground you tread on.’ 


You are damaged, of course—couldn’t “Does he ?”’ Madge with difficulty kept 
expect anything else. Two ribs broken, out an intonation of surprise, 
and a good many bruises; and the fall “Why, to be sure! You know he does 
has been a severe shock. So I cannot allow Mrs. Floyd.” 
any excitement. But if you are a good If she knew it now, she had not known 


patient, and do as you are told, there is it some minutes earlier. Further talk was ; 
not the slightest reason why you should forbidden, and she lay quietly, thinking, 
not recover.”’ (She looked dubiously at So others had seen the love to which she 
him.) ‘I am speaking absolute truth. I herself had been blind! She had thought 
fully expect to see you yourself again in how much easier life would become, if onl 
a few weeks, Only, for the present, quiet she could be sure of his love, She was sur 
is essential. Your husband would not stay of it now. That ought to make all the 
away, and [ thought I could depend upon — difference to her future. No doubt he would 
his self-control. It seems that I cannot.” — be trying and difficult. No doubt she would 
‘I don’t see why he Madge paused. have to tight hard for patience ; to fight 
A smile curved the doctor’s lips. ‘“‘ Poor hard against a judging and censorious spirt 
old Professor! Pardon me—we all call him But she would not be able again righth 
that, you know, though really he isn’t old. to question his real devotion to herself, | 
But he is always easily upset by anything She would know that he loved her! 


THROUGH LOSS 


|F your life’s journey lay ’neath summer skies, 

’Mid flower-filled gardens, where the rippling stream 
Kept time to song-birds singing, and Love’s dream 
Were not more sweet than Love’s realities 

If that had been your fate—would your dear eyes 
Have learnt the look they have, which makes them seem 
Deep wells of sweet compassion? Should we deem 
Your heart so true—your words so wondrous wise ? 


Nay, but I know enough to know that naught 
Brings power to men but loss. Ay, loss must be! i 
Each word and deed of power is battle-bought ; | 
And only lives, lopped bare, as that grim Tree 
Which dominates the world, have ever brought 


Such blossom forth, meet for Eternity ! 
KATB MELLERSH, 
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WHAT IS WRONG 
WITH INDEPENDENCY? 


An Impartial Inquiry 


By OUR SPECIAL 


The whole Church is concerned in the weakness of one of her members. 


COMMISSIONER 


For some 


time past there has been an uneasy feeling at the state of organised religion in this 


Particularly is this the case with 


country. 
What is wrong P 


tionalists and the Baptists. 


make a careful, frank and fair investigation. 


and 
year 


‘CHE annual returns of Baptist 

Congregational Churches this 
again disappointed the anticipations con- 
cerning the stoppage of the decline in mem- 
bership and Sunday scholars. For several 
years the leakage has continued in varying 
First one district bore the 
responsitility, and then another, until the 
“long lane’’ seems almost unending. This, 
however, is not the time for pessimism, nor 
does religious history warrant its indulgence. 
Set-backs and difficulties there may be, 
but uncer right conditions the Gospel has 
in the past triumphed over failure, and every 
intelligent observer is assured of its ultimate 
victory. With optimism and courage, there- 
fore, the Churches may face the future, if 
they are prepared to combine wisdom, effi- 


proport Ss 


ciency and grace in their fight for righteous- 
ness, 

The Editor of Tur Quiver has instructed 
the reasons tor 
He stipu- 


me to inquire into some ot 
the decline in Independency. 
lated that the investigation should be 
conducted in the spint of frankness 


fairness, and with a hopeful eye towards 


and 


the future. On this basis the following 
conditions are submitted: (1) The Latest 


Statistics ; (2) Some Present-day Aspects of 
the Christian Ministry and Religious Activi- 
ules; and (3) The Way of Revival. 


LATEST STATISTICS 


Some people express their weariness of 
Stallstics and decline to accept these as a 
satisfactory guide. Admitting that figures 
cannot provide the only reference, it would 
be childish, on the other hand, to ignore 
annual comparisons offered by the central 
authorities. To shut : facts 


your eyes to 


When unpalatable, but plume yourself like 
d31 


the Independent Churches—the Congrega- 
I have asked a reliable Commissioner to 
Here is his report. 


the peacock if these are favourable, is a 
birdlike attitude and contrary to business- 
like methods. With every regret for the 
falling-off, but with the desire to appreciate 
the position with accuracy, the following 
figures are quoted : 

Since 1906 the Baptists have suffered a 
yearly decrease until their membership is 
now 18,000 lower than it was at that period, 
whilst taking the same comparison. their 
Sunday scholars are less by nearly 20,000. 
The statistics for 1912, as compared with 
those for 1911, a decrease of 2,231 
members and 4,924 Sunday scholars, 

Congregationalists have not suffered to 
the same extent as Baptists since 1906, and 
their decline for the past year is also less 
(though their total membership is greater), 
viz.: 2,221 members and 3,178 
Sunday scholars. 

Taken together, the two Churches have 
lost on the past year 12,554 adults and 
juveniles, Of these totals the Baptists have 
declined to the extent of 7,155, whilst the 
Congregationalists show a decrease of 5,399. 


show 


church 


SOME PRESENT-DAY 
ASPECTS 


The present ageis materialistic. The motor- 
car has speeded up every form of pleasure, 
and English society can never be exactly 
the same as it was before the car carried 
everything before it in triumph. Churches 
have experienced the debilitating effects of 
the week-end habit on the part of their well- 
In order to cure them of 
done to the 
causes their fathers 
The love of pleasure 
We are not kill-joys, 
enjoyment is partly 


to-do members. 
fancied ills, injury has’ been 
Church and to the 
held dear and sacred. 
pervades every class. 
and the desire tor 
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legitimate ; but its unlimited pursuit causes 
loss to the Church and the interest it 
sents. Ministers 


tendencies that are universal, except so far 


pre 


cannot be 


as they have contributed to a lowering of 


ideals and to the removal of ancient land- 
marks in religious work and experience. 

A careful study of the Christian ministry 
the Church 
of lazy and inefficient ministers. 


devoted 


is suffering because 
One of the 
the 


Churches, who has many opportunities for 


shows that 


ablest and most pastors in 
judging the situation, confirms this impres- 
sion. IT cannot say this in public,” he 
‘but [ know it 
that 


Independency affords 


once told the writer, is the 
the 


me during the year 


case from evidences come betore 


many refuges for this class of shepherd. 
His officers are often local tradesmen, who 
may or may not endeavour to keep him up 
to the 


can 


If he is flagrantly idle they 
the 
shrewd enough to attend more 


mark. 


terminate pastorate, but often- 
times he is 
or less mechanically to the usual duties 
the 


whilst neglecting those special and unique 


Sunday week-night services 


opportunities that every true pastor recog- 
nises aS unmistakable openings. 
Business success is usually attained by 


the genius who supplies something more 
than the routine and conventional He 
discovers possibilities and enters in with his 


faith. 
avenues to the people in his locality. 


venture of A pastor can find many 
Human 
during every one of the 


needs are clamant 


305 days in a year. He can assuage sorrow, 
up the 
the 


and 


sympathise with the bereaved, litt 
the 
it the homes of his peopl 


fallen, encourage worker, Inspire 


faithless, vi 


exhort the sinner. The lazy and inefficient 
munister rarely performs — these duties, 
Should he attempt to do so the etfort 
lacks grace and spirit, 
The Lazy Minister 

The lazy minister rarely studies. 


irtload oft delivered 


and at his 


possesst Sa SCTIRONS 


at college previous church — tor 


he is a rolling stone—and trots these out 
according to the occasion Poo old 
travellers ! They have upphed many an 
emergency, and though now so threadbare 
and out of date, will probably be used as 
long as their owner stays in the ministry. 
Once they had—to change the simile——the 


glow of enthusiasm and love of study but 


blamed tor 


they have become stalk by frequent use 

the minister cannot now recall the ynet 
that at one time characterised their deliver 
If only those old sermons were burned 
the ! 


kitchen fire! The conflagration y 
entail 


reading and preparation, but 
hours in his study might result in his sal 
tion. Ilow many men continue their Ser 
after 
tive ly lew. They slacken upon settling int 
their first pastorate and defend themsel 


with the plea that they cannot find time { 


reading leaving college ? Com 


study. Contrast the churches of thes 
with those under the ministry of others y 
do not fail to spend the whole of the mor 


the order to pert 


ing with books in 
their work as ministers, 
test 
apply themselves. 

Another 


Churches are 


This is a pract 


which churches and ministers 


type of minister for whom t 


suffering to-day is the | 


man, fussy about many things, who think 
that 
Church Couneil could not exist without hu 


He finds 


imaginable occasion for 


his denominational society or the } 


excuses to leave his work on e 


some demonstr 


tion’ when will the Free Churches 

this word in some neighbouring cent 
or in the metropolis. The excitement 
speaking, or even attending, seems to 


him with more emotion than the admitt 


of new members to his church, Event 


join in the smoke-room gossip is a plea 


long anticipated and carefully cherish 


Humdrum and arduous seems the past 


in Slocum after the demonstratior 
Possibly he tastes the jov ot” prol ng 
applause and is. bitten with the 


ot the publi Invitations | 


platform 


In upon him, and if he accepts 
generally the case, for the tem} 


pre ssing 


very pleasant and extremely 


becomes your modern ‘“ busy man 


has time for everything else but hs 


church 


Constructive v. Paper Work 
Free Church Cou 


ome respects, It 1s respons 
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WHAT IS WRONG WITH INDEPENDENCY ? 


issues. The Churches will be well advised if 


“i own domestic problems with greater 
intelligence, activity and self-sacrifice. We 
are so consumed with the evils and draw- 
backs elsewhere that we have little or no 
time for a piece of constructive work in our 
own town and village. We cannot realise 
that we are losing the children from the 
and the parents from the 


drop these paper activities and tackle 


Sunday school 
church, whilst our young people are declin- 
ing service as Sunday-school teachers and 
The holding of innumer- 


village hers. 
and the passing of 


able ‘‘ demonstrations ’ 
lengthy resolutions are of small account in 
the church. They may 
method of shelving 


the actual life of 


represent an easy 

personal responsibility, whilst at the same 
time by neglecting the local church the 
evils against which you protest may be 


ust ery a halt against these constant 


demands of the Free Church Council and 
other societies. The intentions and the 
may be excellent, but the 


programmes 
outside meetings and engagements are too 
numerous. Take, for instance, the following 
list of fixtures that confront many ministers 


and appraise the evil in its true proportions : 


Days 
March National Free Church Council 
(this vear held at Newcastle) 4 
Whitsuntide National Christian Endeavour 
Aprilos May Spring Assembly of Baptist 
Union and Congregational 
1-5 
September \utumnm Assembly of Baptist 
or October Union and Congregational 
Various Annual Meetings of County 
Dates Unions or District Associa- 
tions of the two bodies, usually 2 
National Brotherhood Conven- 
tion ‘ ° ° 3-4 
Meetings of various other 
bodies, conferences, etc., 
during the vear, say... 7 
Ministerialholidays . 28 


Total 56 


If ministers ré spond to all these appeals, 
and many do, more than one-seventh of 
their time is speni away from their pastorates. 
What business could 
activity ? 
proposed 


stand this amount of 
If a manager or chief assistant 
would 
his 


such an 
soon be asked to 
The religious organiser has 
become too insistent, and for the sake of the 
Churches themselves must be told in plain 
Ss 


arrangement he 
revise or terminate 


engagement 


language to moderate his plans. Although a 
smoker I would make another suggestion : 
abandon the smoke-room in connection with 
these annual gatherings. I know ministers 
who seldom get beyond this refuge for gossip 
and the weed, and such delegates might with 
advantage be debarred from this excuse to 
neglect the meetings for idle chaff and sheer 
waste of time. 

Even the outstanding men who dispense 
with the ordinary duties of a pastor, or de- 
legate these to an assistant, are depreciated 
by too many extraneous engagements. 
Their pulpit work suffers through a coarsen- 
ing or neglect of its finer issues. Dr. Jowett 
once confessed in my hearing that the pre- 
paration of a sermon never proceeded along 
satisfactory lines unless he could prepare 
it in the quietness of his study or in the 
solitude of the moors or commons. _ Rail- 
way train compilation may fit the plat- 
form, but is ill suited to the pulpit. 

Careful inquiry shows that other reasons 
for decline may be adduced which do not 
affect the ministry. EEmigration—which has 
reduced, and is still depleting, village and 
small town churches—and the decline of the 
shop-keeping class, through the extension 
of co-operative stores and large company 
branch shops, are causes that must be con- 
sidered, Yet there are still as many people 
in the country, and recent statistics show 
that the non-churchgoer is on the increase. 


IlI.—THE WAY OF REVIVAL 

Defects in the ministry are not confined 
to the two great branches of the Congrega- 
tional order, and nothing in the present 
article is intended to bear such an invid- 
ious construction. Methodism has suffered 
equally with the other Churches, both as 
regards membership and its Sunday schools, 
It seems difficult, therefore, to suggest that 
Congregationalism needs a greater corporate 
responsibility, as the falling away from 
Methodism may partly be accounted for by 
the itinerant system and an over-elabora- 
tion of system. Still Congregationalists are 
raising great Sustentation Funds which will 
give the minister a living wage. Though 
these schemes have been, for the time, 
stripped of central authority, it would be 
idle to imagine that substantial help can be 
rendered in the coming years to men who 
have failed, after several chances and in 
normal conditions, to maintain the activi- 
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of their church. 


money 


ties Those who dispense 
the will to call the tune. 
[xtreme isolation and independency must 
Aided churches will presently 


want 
pass away. 
be grouped and boards or committees, in 
counties or districts, will exercise some 
oversight, 
be maintained 


straitened circumstances kept free from the 


sort of Only in this way can 


outposts and churches in 
burden of debt. 

In may see 
approach to the United Free Church pro- 
posed by the Rev. J. H. Shakespeare, M.A., 
the able of the Baptist Union. 


When understood and appreciated by the 


another decade we some 


Secretary 


Churches it will solve questions affecting 
overlapping, limited funds and multiplica- 
tion of small churches, 

A revival of the pastoral office is necessary 
if lost ground is to be made up, Eloquence 
He 
should preach intelligent and helpful ser- 
but 
efficient there cannot be any great difficulty 


is not a primary condition for the pastor. 


mons, if his college training has been 
on this score, though it must be stated that 
some colleges are lax in taking men physi- 
cally unable to use the natural voice. Too 
many ordinary ministers fail because they 
attempt the exposition of philosophy, meta- 
physics, social economy and various abstruse 
matters, and forget their great text-book - 
the Bible. Dr. Campbell Morgan has proved 


by his lectures, and the large attendances 
thereat, that the Bible possesses a supreme 
interest for the average man and woman 


when expounded by a student. The word 


pastor, in its derivation, implies a shepherd 


who is a “ feeder or giver of pasture.” Dr. 


Murray describes him as ‘‘ one who has the 
spiritual oversight over a company or body 
of Christian and quotes Dr, Dale’s 
saying Most of you are to be pastors of 
churehe not missionaries or evangelists.”’ 
Some insistence on this point might save 
many hungry sheep from going unted 


Sunday atter Sunday. 


An Unsatisfactory System 
Phe system is not satisfactory that permits 


the ordinary tudent to take immediate 
charge ot a church, control its officers and 
finances nd guide its destinies without 
any previous experience It Independent 


Churches could devise a system that placed 


the young man trom college as an assistant 


ministe! uch as Is In few 


adopted 


places—many failures might be avoid 
“You would save many serious blunder 
by such an arrangement,” said an exper 
enced denominational officer to me, “ a 
teach the young minister, under the oye 
sight of an older pastor, how to mana 
men and women. Two or three years spent 
in this way would enable him to continy 
his studies and shape him as a true pastor 

The materialistic caused th 
Churches to weaken the spiritual note j 
and 
expected, 


age has 
Conversions 
are they sought 
Almost every minister will tell you that t 
prayer meeting is not popular. 


preaching service, 


not neither 
The week js 
crowded but these 
not lead to the building up of the Chu 
and frittered 
societies—with excellent objects and attra 


with engagements, 


Time energy are away 


tive programmes —tending to the multip! 
tion of energy, but rarely developing t 
of the Church, “Fr 
should be the rule; bu 


highest interests 
school to church ”’ 
oftentimes it is from Sunday school to t 
organisation, from which the young peo 
wander off to an easy-going religion with 
vitality, self-sacrifice and breadth of vis 
Fewer weekday meetings and more con 
tration are necessary. 

Revival missions on the big scale by son 
special missioner are now discounted 
probably for good reasons, In the past 
these have meant too often that the pastor 
and the Church expected someone else to é 
their work. <A highly paid agent, a cost 
propaganda, and much trumpeting int 
for the 
ministry of the people on the spot, ¥ 
thus 
When 
may revis 


press were substituted graciou 


with conscience delegate 
their 


our methods, but for the present the Englsi 
especially those ot the Indepenc- 


an Casy 
to 


Moody comes along we 


duty outsiders. anot 


Churches 


ents—are not disposed to revivalism 

this plan. With excellent results mat 
ministers have realised their responsibilit ; 
and conducted missions their 


in those of neighbouring 


gathered into the inqut 


churches or 


munisters 


room have generally included some yours 
people belonging to the church, and thes 
the minister has instructed in the ve 
principles of faith and service. In this 


manner workers have been found tor 9! 
day school and village preaching, and a fruit 
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A Story of Rose Fragrance and an Old-world Garden 


By L. G. 


HANCE queer tricks with us 
sometimes, and yet I will not call it 
chance; that is the wrong name to give 
it. It must be something higher which now 
and again seems to intervene so strangely 
in our something greater than mere 
chance. But it seemed quite by accident 
that I dropped into that particular church 
ona hot July Sunday, when the hills on the 


plays 


lives 


horizon lay in a haze of heat, and the 
meadows were flooded with sunlight. A 


year before I had never even heard of the 
village of Durmstone, a small remote place 
tucked away in a fold of the downs, and 
even a few hours earlier T had only intended 
to motor through it in the early morning 
hours, and spend my Sunday in a certain 
pleasant vicarage miles away, on the far 
side of the wide-stretching down country. 
A breakdown had pulled me up in the tiny 
village, where the accommodation offered 
by the primitive inn was of a very pre- 
historic kind. Still—needs must when 
motors break down. My promised Sunday 
with good old Jack Hales was destined not 
to be, and I made up my mind to spend 
it peacefully in Durmstone instead. The 
bells of the village church were sending 
forth a clamour of sounds, when, 
atter a wash and breakfast, I strolled down 
the straggling strect, whose cottage gardens 


sweet 


800 


MOBERLY 


were ablaze with flowers. Down the dusty 
highway the villagers, dressed in their best, 
were making their way to morning service, 
and I strolled amongst them along the 
road and across the churchyard, that seemed 
to me to be filled with the warm fragrance 
of roses. For the rest of my life that warm 
fragrance of roses will be associated in my 
mind with that dim little church, through 
whose open doorway, framing a stretch of 
green downs beyond the churchyard, there 
floated the drowsy air of the July morn- 
ing. Bees droned past that open door ; 
the sunshine lay hot and white upon the 
tombstones ; every now and again the tink- 
ling of sheep-bells drifted in from the up- 
lands. It was a singularly peaceful spot, 
and permeating everything was that warm 
fragrance of the roses. 

Nothing in the world awakens old memo- 
ries so surely as a scent will awaken them. 
As the sweetness of those roses mounted 
to my brain, I no longer heard the quiet, 
refined voice of the clergyman reading the 
prayers, and though I rose mechanically 
when the rest of the congregation rose, my 
mind followed none of the words they 
chanted. The grey walls of the church, the 
stained-glass windows, the honest faces of 
the rustic congregation—all these faded 
from my view, and I saw in their stead an 
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** Down the dusty highway the villagers were 
making their way to morning service ’’—, 835, Earnshaw, 


old-world garden, where the air was filled 
with the fragrance of roses, and the petals 
of roses lay on the grass at my feet. A 
very still and lovely place that garden 
looked, a fit setting for the girl who came 
slowly towards me across the lawn, the sun- 
light flashing golden on the crown of her 
hair, some of the still loveliness of the 
garden reflected in the serenity of her sweet 
eyes 

That day I saw a new look in her eyes, 
a Clear shining look as though they had just 
seen some wondertul sight: and her lips 
were parted in a mysteriously happy smile 
as She put her hand into mine. 


**T believe I have kept 
you waiting,” she said, ver 
gently. Beryl Donaldsoy 
was always gentle. Gentle. 
ness was one of the cha- 
racteristics for which I loved 
her most. ‘It is good of 
you to have come, and Aunt 
Grace will be so glad to see 
you.” 

‘** But I haven’t come to 
see your Aunt Grace,” | 
answered, speaking with an 
abruptness quite foreign to 
me, because of the turmoil 
raging within. “TI have 
come to see you.” 

“Me?” A sudden look 
of trouble leapt into her 
eyes ; she shrank back from 
me a tiny bit, on to the 
lawn, which was_ strewn 
with the petals of roses 
and the smile faded from 
her lips. 

All the summer I had 
been staying at The Grange 
which I had rented for a few 
months, and all the summer 
I had been a regular visitor 
at The Orchard, where 
Beryl’s invalid aunt and 
she lived together. I had 
done what little I could to 
amuse the sick woman, and 
vary her monotonous life 
but to-day, with the warm 
fragrance of roses about 
pet me, and all the glory 0 
summer in the air, I wanted 
something different. I had 
come to-day to see Beryl—only Beryl. 

“Me ?”’ she repeated, and the trouble ir 
her sweet eyes deepened. 

“ Yes, you,” I answered —and then i 4 
moment I had shown her all my heart. But 
before I had said more than a few words, 
[ knew that they were being spoken 1n vain 
and my heart sank in a very sickness o 
despair, 

I believe I had loved her from the fst 
moment I saw her, loved her slim young 
form and her lovely face, and the eyes that 
were so restful and so sweet. And now 
she looked at me across the rose-strewn 
lawn, with a ereat sadness in her 1ace 
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I knew that the sadness was for some measure of peace was to put as 


hp: an, great a distance as possible between myself 

Sad, ven “Tam so sorry,” she faltered. ‘“‘Oh, and the girl I loved. 

ere Mr. Arndale, I am so sorry. You have been Well, the months had rolled by. I was 

C. Gentle. i good to me—to Aunt Grace and me—and__ back in England again, but I had avoided | 


f the cha- 


hich I] I would not have hurt you for all the world, that part of the country where Beryl lived, 
uch 1 loved 


and as, in any case, I had only been a casual 


” 
Is g { 5 
- . “ But—there is someone else ?’”’ [ ques- summer visitor there, there was no neces- 
nd Aun tioned almost fiercely, and the colour came _ sity ever to see the place again. Neither 
i sweeping over her face as she bent her head should I ever*be likely to hear of Beryl in 


her married life, for she and her husband 


in answer. 
she said were unknown to any of my friends, and 


“It only happened yesterday,” 


’t come to 
Grace,” | 
ng with an 
foreign to 
the turmoil 
have 


after a moment, and even 
her sorrow for me could not 
quite keep the glad light out 
of her eyes. ‘“‘f met him, 
Desmond—Adderley—when I 
was away from home in May 
—you remember I was away 


idden look 


into her 
in the North—and yesterday 
' ‘ > he asked me to be his wife. 
on oO the ° 
We shall be married in the 

is strewn ” 

autumn.”’ The gladness crept 
ot roses 


i into the vibrations of her 
voice, stole about the corners 
of her mouth—she could not 
hide it—and then she put out 
her hand to me impulsively. 

I am so sorry,” she said 


ided from 


er I had 
he Grange 
1 for a few 
1e summer 
lar visitor 
d, where 
aunt and 
r. I had 
could to 
yman, and 


again, very simply, very 
gently. And I? I could 
only wring her hand and 
turn away, without speaking, 
because I could not trust 
myself to speak. And as I 
went out of the rose-scented 


ye. 
noes lik garden, I felt as though I 


the ro had shut behind me_ the 
Cs Gates of Paradise. I left 
glory . The Grange next day. I lett 
deve England a week later. The 
4 I had pain had cut deep into my 
Beryl. heart, so deep that I wanted 
rouble it to go to the ends of the 
world to drive it away. But 

hen vd : It would not be driven. My 
for Beryl Donaldson 

; iad become part of my life. 
header And yet—I heard no word 
kness 0! of her after that day I left 
en her in the garden among the 

Toses. I did not wish to 

m rs distress her, to let the shadow 
+ we of my pain fall across her 
nd noy happiness ; and 
g ehind me the Gates of Paradise. 
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Desmond Adderley, as I had incidentally 
learnt, had estates at Rantismore, in Ireland, 
permanent So 
Beryl, my pretty Beryl with the sweet eyes, 


where he made his home. 
was by now living far enough away from 
the old-world garden, and the tragrance of 
My thoughts had drifted on 


to this point, when they were all at once 


English roses. 


brought sharply back to my present sur- 
roundings. Perhaps it was the slight change 
in the inflection of the clergyman’s voice 
that brought them back: 
the sound of “marriage between 
Desmond Adderley, bachelor, of the parish 
of St. Bride, Ireland, and 
Cecily Mary Brett, gf this parish. If any of 
you know cause, or just impediment, why 


perhaps it was 
the words 


Kantismore, 


these two persons should not be joined 
together in holy Matrimony, ye are to 
declare it. This is the second time of 
asking.”’ 

For a moment I stood there with that 


petrified sensation of being in a nightmare 
from which there is no escape, which is so 
familiar to us all, and then I opened my lips 
to cry aloud, “ | forbid the banns.” 
Desmond Adderley, of the parish of St. 
Bride, IJXtantismore, 
bachelor. 


Ireland, was not a 


Desmond Adderley was not tree 


to marry Cecily Mary Brett or any other 
woman: he already had a wife. Beryl was 
his wite rhere must be a mistake some- 
where, a terrible mistake, and I 


But though I opened my lips, the words 
1 had intended to utter did not come. 1 
felt tongue-tied paralysed, puzzled beyond 


ion. The service continued, 
it mechanically, whilst my 


throks which | 


powel of 
and | joined u 


almost 


heart beat in heavy 

fancied ny next-door neighbour would 

heal and my eyes turned again and again 

to the expanse of green downs framed by 

the open door, through which there drifted 
to us the drowsy air the warm fra- 

grance OF roses. 

Looking out through that open door, I 
felt that some of the turmoil within me was 
quieted, though I could scarcely sit with 
patience through the sermon which the 
good vicar delivered to his tlock. I was at 
the vestry door before he had divested him- 
self of his surplice, and he looked at me 
with blank amazement, when I began to 
question him about the banns he had just 
called 

“My dear sit ] ud, courteously but 


firmly, { think I can give you amp! 
assurance that there is no impediment ¢ 
these banns. Miss Brett is the daughter of 
her fiancé is a man of posi 
The idea that he could possibly be 
married already, is, if I may Say so, ? 
posterous. I 


our Squire ; 
tion. 


have heard,” he hesitated 


“there has been a rumour of an entangk 


ment with someone quite unsuitable, by 
that ended some months ago.” 

“An which—ended ?” | 
spoke the words slowly, with long pauses 


entanglement 
between them. I think my eyes must hav 
glared fiercely at the unfortunate cleric, for 
he drew back a little with a nervous glance 
at me 


something 


understood that there had been 
of the kind,” he answered 
“nothing discreditable, but a foolish under 
standing with a person 
totally unfit to be Mr. Adderley’s wife, a 
young woman who had trapped him intoa 
ot from 
a luc ky escape.” 

The unspeakable skunk! 
The words broke trom me with angry em- 


or engagement 


promise and whom he 
had 


* The skunk ! 


marriage, 


ph isis, as Beryl’s face rose before me—wit 


its pure lovely outlines, its sweet 


the 
when she told me of her happi- 


eyes, and mouth which had smiled s 


wondertully 


ness Beryl an unsuitable person! Bery! 
‘totally untit to be the wite of any man 
Beryl—a young woman who had trapped 


someone into a promise of marriage! Th 
accusation made me feel as if I could have 
cheerfully gone forth then and there, to kil 
the had dared to take het 


hame 


creature who 


in vain, 

I curbed my wrath as well as I was abl 
feeling that to vent it on the head ot the 
innocent vicar would be useless and absurd 
Dut I lett the vestry a state of boiling 
indignation, indignation not lessened by the 


In 


man’s parting remark : 

“It is in every sense of the words a g 
match Mr. Adderley and Miss Brett att 
devoted to one another, and whilst he ca 
vive her the name of a good old family wi 
t prospective title, she is giving him ai 


100d 


the money he sorely needs to keep up hi 
estates. It is a delightful match.” 

* A delighttul match.” The phrase haunte¢ 
me as I walked away with rapid, impatient 
Delightful indeed! The truth we 
self-evident. Desmond Adderley had throw! 
over the girl who loved him, because a richet 


steps. 


you amp) 
npediment 
© daughter of 
man Of pos 
1 possibly fy 
Say so, ‘Pre 
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woman had 
crossed his path. 
Little Bery! was 
not blest with 
worldly wealth ; 
she and her aunt 
lived the sim- 
plest of simple 
lives, and she 
would only have 
brought to her 
husband _ her 
own sweet self. 
“The skunk!” 
I said again. 
Said it aloud to 
the hedgerows 
between which I 
walked. ‘ The 
miserable 
nk! And 
Beryl—little 
Beryl A 
lump came into 
my throat and 
nearly choked 
me. I could not 
bear to think of 
what it must 
all have meant 
to the girl who 
had looked at 
me with shining 
eyes, and mys- 
teriously swect 
smile, onl ya 
year before 
“Tf I could 
only comfort 
her!” That 
thought lea pt 
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humiliation. All 
these thoughts 
revolved in my 
brain, as I 
walked back to 
the inn between 
the tall hedges 
over which cle- 
matis and_ bry- 
ony and _ black- 
berry flung 
themselves in 
tangled loveli- 
ness, and long 
before I reached 
the dusty vil- 
lage street I had 
made up my 
mind what I 
would do. 

[ pos- 
sessed by the 
strange cer- 
tainty that it 
was not mere 
blind chance 
which had sent 
me to this re- 
mote village 
amongst the 
downs, the vil- 
lage of which I 
had never even 
heard until my 
motor broke 
down, so to 
speak, at its 
gates. If I had 
not gone into 
the little church 
on this July 


next into my Fine morning, I 
mind, and with ‘It is so wonderful to find a Drawn by should have 


it came, too, in love that has lasted’’’—p. 811. 


a flash of under- 

standing, the realisation of what it must be 
toa woman to be cast aside by the man 
she loves. It is not only the loss of the 
man, though that, to a loving - hearted 
woman, must be hard enough to bear, 
God knows—little worthy though we men 
are of the love they give us. But added 
to the pang of loss, must be the bitter 
Sense of having fallen short, of having 
been incapable of holding a man’s affec- 
tion, of having failed, the bitter sense of 


Elizabeth Earnshaw, 
been totally un- 


aware that Beryl 
had not, long ago, married Desmond Adder- 
ley, and I should have gone on my way 
ignorant of all that had happened to the 
girl I loved. As it was ? Well, as it 
was—I had my motor repaired as quickly 
as possible, I wired to my old friend in the 
vicarage where I should have spent my 
Sunday, and I set off myself in the opposite 
direction, driving over hill and dale with 
all the speed that was possible. I did not 
give myself over-much time to think out 
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the details of my plan. I was animated by 
only one desire—to reach Beryl as quickly 
as I could. What I was actually going to 
say or do when I did reach her, I did not 
know. 


It was late afternoon when I drove at 
last along the road that led to The 
Orchard. Above the hedgerow elms the 


sun was weaving a veil of golden light; the 
rooks cawed softly, wheeling round the tree- 
tops against a background of daffodil sky ; 
the hush of evening was sinking quietly 
over the summer landscape. When I stood 
before the green gate of The Orchard, the 
fragrance of roses drifted out to me over 
the wall, bringing with it again the remem- 
brance of last year, and of Beryl’s happiness 
in her garden. To my own 
ears my voice shook a little as I asked the 
servant whether I see Miss Donald- 
She was a raw, country girl, and she 
nodded an answer to my question, adding 
brusquely that the young lady was in the 


rose-scented 


could 
son. 


garden, and I could step down there if I 
liked. I did like. It was what I had been 
hoping for most ardently, that I should 


find Beryl in the garden where I had left 
her, that perhaps we might take up rela- 
tions just where we had left them off, or 
that we might begin some new relations 
under the-e changed circumstances. 

The garden itself showed no 
change. The smooth, shaven 
strewn with rose petals—white and crimson, 
orange and pink—just as I remembered it 
a year ago; the tall white lilies under the 


of 
was 


signs 


lawn 


wall, the stately delphiniums and _holly- 
hocks—all these were the same as on that 
other summer afternoon. But the girl 


who came slowly across the lawn to meet 
different, different that my 
great throb, and then for a 
seemed to still. Nothing 
have altered fairness Beryl’s 
but it was if had 
taken a sponge and wiped from it all its 
happiness. The eyes had lost their shining 
serenity, and were infinitely sad, and all the 


me Was 
heart 
moment 


SO 
gave a 

stand 
the 


just 


ot 


somcone 


could 


face, as 


spontaneous joy had gone out of her smile. 
When held her hand to 
looked up into my face with a pitiful attempt 
at have cried out to her 
for pity’s sake to desist. That little pathetic 
effort at a smile brought the lump into my 
throat It 
heart-breaking 


she out me, and 


smiling, I could 


again. was so brave, and so 


“Do you know why I have come?” j 
said, with no other preliminary speech, al 
the things I had meant to Say driven out 
of my head by the supreme desire to com. 
fort her. ‘“‘ Lt have come to ask you t 
be my wife.’’ Her face, which had been 
white before, was flooded with rosy colour 
her eyes grew misty with tears, her | 
quivered. 

“Why do you ask me that?” 
jerkily. ‘“‘ Are for me, because 
I—-was found wanting?" She did not 
speak bitterly, only with an extraordinary 
sadness, and I moved to her side, and put 
my hand upon her shoulder. 

“Tt is not any question of being sory 


Ips 


she said 


you 


for you,” I answered huskily. “TI want 
you for my wife—just as I wanted you 
last year—because I love you.” A curious 


smile flickered over her face. 

‘“ Haven’t you got tired of me in a whole 
she said, with a sort of quiet drear- 
ness which hurt me. ‘‘ Desmond—got tired 
of me in quite a few weeks. At first he 
seemed to love me, but he soon got tired of 
I thought perhaps people didn’t go 


year?” 


me. 
on loving for very long 

‘You are not to talk like that; you are 
never to talk like that,’’ I exclaimed, my 
hand still her shoulder. “ The 
man who deserted you did it because he 
found a rich woman whose money would 
help him. He deserves Pe 

* Oh! hush!” she cried, her face grow- 
ing very white again. ‘I didn’t mean to 
speak bitterly. I—try not to feel bitter. 
I have forgiven him for hurting me, for 


pressing 


everything. 
“ Perhaps you have,” I answered grimly, 
my hand leaving her shoulder and taking her 


hand; ‘ but I am not bound to feel forgiv- 
ing towards him. Why should we talk 
about him? He is not worthy of another 
thought from you.” 
“1'_her sweet eyes looked full ito 
mine ‘‘ I can’t bear to think hardly o 


speak hardly of him,”’ she said gently, “1 
he made a mistake. After all, a mistake 
not a crime.’ 

A mistake!” 


mistake. 


I almost shouted. ‘‘ There 
was no That man treated you 
vilely, abominably. He deliberately threw 
you over, because he had found a rich woman 
whose money he coveted, and you speak ot 


a mistake.”’ 
thought she looked bewildered 
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thought what he said was true, that he 
found out he didn’t love me enough, that 
he had mistaken his feelings. I felt as if—- 
I had been tried, and found wanting.” 

Again her eyes were uplifted to mine, and 
the appeal in their depths was more than 1 
could bear. All in a moment my arms went 
round her, I drew her close against me, and 
my lips touched the golden radiance of her 
hair. 

“You mustn’t,” she faltered out. ‘ I— 
don’t love you properly. You are only doing 
this because you pity me, and I—I couldn’t 
bear to be helped just out of pity.’’ The 
words came brokenly in little gasping sen- 
tences, but she did not try to draw herself 
from my arms ; indeed, I thought she clung 
to me, as if she found some comfort in my 
touch. 

“IT am not offering you anything out of 
pity,” was my vehement response. “I 
love you, dear. Can’t I make you under- 
tand that I have never left off loving you 
ince I first began?”’ She smiled at that, a 
tunny little quavering smile, then all at once 
she turned and hid her face against my 
breast. 


“[t is so wonderful to find a love that 
has lasted,’’ she whispered, and her words 
showed me some of the torture she had 
endured, ‘‘ and you are so strong, so com- 
forting. I used to think ’’—she lifted her 
face once more—‘‘ I used to think you were 
kind, but I never thought I could care for 
you in the right sort of way.” Her smile 
was more like the old smile I remembered. 
Now—I believe——-”’ 

“What do you believe ?’’ I said, bend- 
ing close over her, because she had buried 
her face again. 

“IT believe—if you gave me time, if you 
were patient with me, I should learn—to— 
to care—in the way you want.” 

““ The only way,” I whispered very softly, 
my lips just touching her cheek. “I will 
wait for you as long as you like, my darling. 
I know you will come to me at last.” 

And when spring’s touch was on the up- 
lands, and the larks were singing of coming 
summer, on a certain Sunday in the little 
church amongst the downs, where I had 
heard those startling banns published, we 
sang our Te Deum together— Beryl my 
wife and I, 
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THE 


CATHEDRAL ON THE MERSEY 


The Craftsmanship of a Noble Undertaking 


By CHARLES 


“RAY it please your Majesty. The 
Diocese of Liverpool was created in 
1880. It comprises one of the most populous 
districts of Lancashire, including the city 
and port of Liverpool, and the towns of 
Bootle, Ormskirk, St. Helens, Southport, 
Warrington, Widnes and Wigan, and no less 
than a million and a quarter of people. But 
this great Diocese has never possessed a 
stable Cathedral Church. Other and greater 
spiritual needs claimed to be first met, and 
absorbed for nearly a quarter of a century 
the attention of the Church. 
Yet the vision of a Cathe- 
dral was never lost. It grew 
in strength and_loftiness 
through years of waiting and 
looked for a stately building 
worthy of this great commu- 
nity, its stores of wealth, 
its world- wide connections, 
which should be reared by 
all for all, and which should 
be handed down to those yet 
unborn as a witness for God, 
and as a centre of spiritual 
life and work and worship.” 
Presented to King Ed- 
ward VII., July roth, 1904, 
at the stone-laying of the 
Liverpool Cathedral, the 
above address gives in a 
few eloquent sentences the 
inception of the Cathedral. It could be 
enlarged to many pages if detailed refer- 
ences were made to the early attempts by 
Bishop Ryle, and later of Bishop Chavasse, 
including the record of generous gifts for 
the building as a whole, for the Lady 
Chapel, the Chapter House, the windows, 
and the various fittings and ornaments. 
Real life romance might be added by the 
introduction of Mr. George Gilbert Scott, 
the grandson of Sir George Gilbert Scott, 


whose design was selected as the best, 
though one hundred architects of high 


standing joined in the competition, Mr. Scott 


Mr. G. G, Scott, 


T. BATEMAN 


had not, at the time, passed his majority by 
many months, and when King Edward per- 
formed the stone-laying ceremony he was 
only twenty-three years of age. Yet high as 
was the reputation of his grandfather, the 
grandson, even in his early manhood, is con- 
sidered by experts to have already out- 
classed his distinguished grandsire. So 
youthful did he seem to the committee who 
had to make the choice of architect that 
he was associated with the late Mr. G. F. 
Bodley, R.A., in carrying out the design, 
which he had prepared. 

Wellnigh a thousand years 
have passed since an Eng- 
lish Cathedral was built upon 
the plan now being followed 
at Liverpool. We are not 
forgetting the West-country 
Cathedral! Church at Truro. 
But those who are acquainted 
with Truro, whilst in no way 
detracting from its beauty, 
would not compare it with 
Liverpool. Mr. Gilbert Scott’s 
design provides for a church, 
with its Chapter House and 
Lady Chapel, which will 
cover about 101,000 square 
feet on St. James’s Mount, 
Liverpool, The length of the 
Cathedral will be 611 feet, 
and the choir and nave will 
obtain a height of 116 feet, as compared 
with r1oz feet in Westminster Abbey. 
The choir and central space will accom- 
modate 1,500 people, and when the whole 
is completed a huge congregation of 8,000 
persons will be able to find a place under 
its roof. Such dimensions and such seating 
capacity suggest to those who have not 
seen the site or studied the plan, some 
idea of the spacious design inspired by the 
architect. 

Not only in size, but in situation, Liver- 
pool Cathedral will stand un‘que. It is being 
erected, as already stated, on St. James’s 
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Liverpool Cathedral, 
as it is to be. 


Mount —155 feet above the Mersey. Accord- 
ing to the amended design, it will be dis- 
tinguished by a great central tower—instead 
of two smaller ones as originally proposed— 
more than 100 feet square, rising to a height 
of 280 feet above the roadway and 120 feet 
the Mersey, as 
indeed from all parts of the city, this magni- 
ficent Cathedral will rear its noble propor- 
building, an 


generations 


above the transepts, 


tions high above every other 


abiding for coming 
that a great commercial community was, as 
the Archbishop of York once said : ‘‘ moved 
’ A large 
proportion of the wealth of the city comes 


to it on the wide bosom of the river that 


memorial 


to express itself in religious gifts,’ 


carries thousands of passengers and tons of 
merchandise out to the open sea and across 
the Atlantic vice versa, brings golden 
argosies to the port itself. Is it nothing that 
the last building to be seen by the outgoing 
and the first by the incoming 
English be the 

Po many the question supplies 


Or, 


passenger, 
Visitor to 
Cathedral 
an allegory 

At the beginning of the enterprise 


hores, should 


Dr. 


From the Architest'’s 
Amended Design. 


Chavasse, the present Bishop, expressed cer 
tain important conditions, ‘‘ The building 
must,” ‘be worthy of Liverpool 
and of the Church of England. A poor 
Cathedral, which costs the Diocese nothing 
in the way of self-sacrifice and which Is very 
little superior to some of the new parish 
churches which have recently sprung up 2 
Lancashire and Cheshire, would create wide- 
spread disappointment. The stranger visit- 
ing this great and wealthy port, and eager 
to see for himself our new Cathedral, would 
turn aside with something like contempt 
from a cheap and inadequate structure 
which was all that Liverpool, which built 
St. George’s Hall and the Municipal Buildings, 
could offer to the praise and glory of God. 
It must be an immense and glorious work 0 
fine intelligence. If the whole of such 4 
building cannot be erected at once, it must 
be built, as the cathedrals of the Middle Ages 
were built, piecemeal. If our generation can 
only raise £100,000, let it put up the chott, 
or part of it, and let those who come alter us 
complete it. We owe much tor the past, let 
us pay it by making the future our debtor, 


he said, 
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Let us do our best and 
leave it for our children 
and our children’s children 
to crown the work.” 


History of the 

Cathedral 
The Bishop’s inspiring 
words were delivered in 
his presidential address to 


the Liverpool Diocesan 
Conference of 1900, and 
produced an immediate 


effect. Sir William For- 
wood, one of Liverpool’s 
leading citizens, became 
the moving spirit of the fund at the earnest 
request of the Bishop. Three years pre- 
viously, under Bishop Ryle, he made a 
similar appeal, but support was inadequate, 
and when promises amounting to {£41,000 
were received, the matter was postponed for 
a more favourable opportunity. The second 
attempt came at a propitious period, and 
when Sir William reported to the committee, 
he was able to announce that a sum of 
{100,000 had been obtained. This was soon 
raised to £325,000. The selection of the site 
on St. James’s Mount on account of its 
central, commanding, and even picturesque 
surroundings, was follow2d by the commis- 
sion being given to 
Mr. G. Gilbert Scott, 
and the actual 
tion of the Cathedral 
then proceeded, whilst 
on July roth, 1904, his 
late Majesty King Ed- 
ward, who was accom- 
panied by Queen Alex- 
andra, laid the founda- 
tion indi- 
cated. Two years 
later, the Duke of 
Connaught performed 
a Similar ceremony in 
connection with the 
Cathedral Cha pter 
House, towards which 
the Freemasons of 
Lancashire have sub- 
scribed in memory of 
the first Earl of 
Lathom. The third 
Stage in the construc- 
tion of the Cathedral 


erec- 


stone, as 


a 


The Bishop of Liverpool. 


was the consecration, in 
July, 1910, of the Lady 
Chapel, which is now 
officially recognised as the 
Cathedral Church of Liver- 
pool for the time being. 


The Craftsmanship 
in the Cathedral 

Estimates and contracts 
have of necessity entered 
into the arrangements of 
architect and committee, 
but from the beginning a 
supreme desire has been 
evidenced to encourage 
the finest work in stone, wood, metal and 
glass that British brains and hands could 
achieve. If you examine the beauties of 
Lichfield Cathedral, especially the carvings 
in its Chapter room, you find that the 
sculptor introduced his own quaint conceits 
and designs. He gave individual and dis- 
tinctive treatment to corner pieces, arches, 
and decorative carvings. At times uncon- 
trollable humour seized him, and he bubbled 
over with fun. No evidences of irrepressible 
gaicty are manifest at Liverpool, and every 
design is restrained and classical in spirit. 
But within reasonable limits, the architect 
has encouraged freedom of treatment and 
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the conventional 


The crattsmen now at work 


an endeavour to 
and mechanical 
on the Cathedral are imbued with the gospel 
of their fellows of a bygone age, who seized 
the opportunity to add that note of religious 


escape 


symbolism to the noble buildings of the past, 
which has typified Christianity in all ages. 

The writer has had an opportunity of 
closely inspecting the work on St. James’s 
Mount, of seeing the draughtsmen’s office, 
where full-sized 
drawings can be 
completed ready 


for use, and ot 
noting the pro- 
gress of the 


Cathedral choir. 
Hearty com- 
mendation _ be- 
longs to the con- 
tractors (Messrs. 


Morrison and 
Sons) for the 
constructive 
work, the clerk 
of the works (Mr. 
Green) for his 
skill and man- 


agement, and to 
the sculptor (Mr. 
Joseph Phillips) 
for his beautiful 
carving. Huge 
blocks of sand- 
stone weighing 
many 
scattered 


tons are 
over 
the site and im- 


part a fecling ot 


despair to the 
amateur mind. 
But the object 
lesson is near at 


hand. Not many 
yards distant 
its true 


a block has been shaped to 
proportions, and presently will be 
hundred feet into the 
vaulting of the choir. 


hoisted, a or more, 
For the moment one 
of Mr. Phillips’ assistants is finishing a deep 
and broad design on the stone, which must 
be at the to 


will placed, and these 


dwarfed height 
be 
circumstances he has to preserve the sense 
of for the 
completed building from the floor 

In the 


necessarily 


which it undet 


proportion those who examine 


Lady Chapel, the visitor obtains 


S46 


Doorway from Lady Chapel to Vestries. 


a more perfect idea of the treatment in woo! 
stone and metal. It is possible here to Study 
the designs on the massive doors, the seat 
and organ screen, and the exquisite Sculpture 
around the chapel below the windows, Mr 
Phillips explained to me some of the diff. 
culties which have attended his labours in 
securing the right type of men. He finds that 
the iinglish workman to-day lacks initiatiye 
in higher branches of artistic expression, and 
is not prepared 
to follow out his 
Own concep 
tions. Men wil 
carve to pattem 
but shrink from 
pouring out 
their souls into 
wood and stone 
as did their pre- 
decessors in less 
hustling — days 
Therefore he 
discovered 
lads and young 
men who were 
prepared to de- 
velop upon 
sound lines. On 
this basis he has 
endeavoured to 
train them to 
use hammer and 
chisel with skill 
and boldness, 
whilst, with a 
few deft mark- 
ings, he has sup- 
plied the finish- 
ing touches. 
Behind the 
scenes one ap 
preciates the 
spirit of the 
craftsmen, inspired with the architect’s con- 
ception, who are spending themselves 1 
beautifying Liverpool Cathedral. To-day 
we have in England some magnificent spec 
mens of the architecture of bygone days 
But presently we may expect that this new 
Cathedral on the Mersey will not be one 
whit inferior to its predecessors Mr. Phillips 
has impressed on his s¢ ulptors the necessit} 
of seizing designs that symbolise the virtues 
of religion. In this spirit, art assists aa 
gion, and the artist becomes teacher ane 


we 


has 
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preacher, whilst long after the tools have 
dropped from his hands, men and women 
of later generations will describe the lessons 
he sought to teach. 

Architect and artist have been in full 
accord, Mr. Phillips has submitted rough 
designs which the architect has examined in 
order to approve their architectural fitness, 
and then the sculptor has set to work to 
complete the details. To his free use of the 
chisel belongs the beauty of the finished 
carving, whether in screen or furniture, 
I have emphasised this point to show the 
responsibility of the architect for the whole 
and also the generous manner in which he 
treats his assistants—of which they are fully 
cognisant—in permitting liberty of expres- 
Thus avoided that ‘ foot 


sion, has been 


aa 


Choir and Choir Aisle: Looking East. 


measure ’’ arrangement which limits the ty 


artist and reduces artistic work to a contra: | 


expressed by so much work for so much pa 


Mr. Scott’s methods have given complet: . 
satisfaction to his staff and promise sy | 


success In the artistic sense that the happiest 
results may be anticipated in the finishe 
building. 

A careful study of the Lady Chapel wil 
convince the reader that the high standard 
set by the architect has been fully mais. 
tained. This fourteenth-century Goth 
building impresses one by its dignity and 
grace, Other descriptions may be used 
but the attainment with 
fuller adequacy than these three words— 
‘dignity and The stained-glas 
the clerestory screen work, th 
stone vaults, the sane. 
tuary hangings, the 
marble floor and th 
choice colour of the oak 
used for the fittings, pr 
sent a total impressign 
that fills one with dt. 
vout thankfulness that 
in modern England this 
building has been conse- 
crated a House of 
God, “ for ever set apart 
from all profane and 
common 

If the visitor is 9 
fortunate as to arfive 
at sunset in the Lady 
Chapel, he will perceive 
an added beauty, Th 
warm tone of the ston 
and the 
the stained glass are ltt 
up by the declining sun 
and illustrate the ccm 


none express 


grace.’ 


windows, 


as 


| om 


uses,” 


mellowness 0! 


plete success of the 
colour scheme. 
The beauty of the 


Cathedral design has et 
listed many expressions 
ot artistic co-operatiol 
from voluntary lad) 
workers. They hav 
caught the true spirit 0! 
Christian service and exe- 
cuted some exceptionally 
tine work, This Is evr 
denced in the Cathedre 
embroidery and needle- 
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work carried out by the women of the Dio- 
cese from designs by the late Mr. G. F. 
Bodley, R.A., and Mr. G, G. Hare. Many 
artists were doubtful whether amateur 
workers would satisfy the high ideals set 
by Mr. Bodley, but the superb frontals 
and burses completed for the Lady Chapel 
have removed all fears, and the ladies are 
completing other and 
larger gifts for the 
sanctuary. 

Rich and generous 
contributions have 
come to the Cathe- 
dral Committee. To 
attempt detail would 
be impossible, Fami- 
lies who represent in 
themselves the his- 
tory of the city have 
given with open hand. 
In one case a sum of 
£25,000 was set apart 
for the Lady Chapel 


in memory of the 


Earle and Langton 
families. Mrs. James 


Barrow offered 
{10,000 for the organ 
as a memorial to her 
husband, and has since made 
additions to her first promise. 
mentioned, the Freemasons of West Lan- 
cashire have given {10,000 towards the 
Chapter House, and the treasurers have 
received at least eight other amounts of 
{10,000 each and upwards. The list of sub- 
scribers indicates that people of all ranks 
and stations have subscribed to the Cathedral 
Fund. The appeal has moved a wide circle, 
and mothers’ meetings, Bible classes and 
Church workers in the lowliest positions have 
made their contributions. Even the children 
of the Diocese have taken a substantial and 
special share. A Children’s Porch in the 
Lady Chapel was definitely assigned to the 
young people as their gift. Here the sculptor 
will represent our Lord as the Good Shepherd, 
with two children, a boy on one side and a 
gitl on the other. Four Bible characters in 
an appropriate connection are to be repre- 
sented lower down—including Samuel with 


substantial 
As already 


a lamp, David with a sling, the lad with the 
loaves and fishes, and Timothy with a Bible. 
rhis endeavour to link up the children with 
the Cathedral affords a suggestive and in- 
$49 


spiring thought, especially as the Bishop has 
expressed the hope that one of the four per- 
manent canons of the Cathedral—under the 
title, ‘“ The Children’s Canon ’’—will be set 
apart to watch over and direct the religious 
education of the young. Dr. Chavasse has 
learnt the lesson that the children of the 
Diocese are the hope of the Church for the 


Choir Vaulting in course of Erection. 


future. Up to the present, a sum of about 
£1,o00has been obtained towardstheChildren’s 
Porch, which is estimated to cost £2,000. 

Most fortunate has the B'shop proved in 
his choice of an executive, of which S-r 
William B. Forwood is chairman, the Hon, 
Arthur Stanley, M.P., and Mr. F. M. Rad- 
cliffe, treasurers, and Sir Robert A. Hampson, 
Mr. Arthur Earle, Rev. Canon Penrhyn and 
Rev. Canon Sylvester, Hon. Secs., whilst the 
Rev. Charles Harris is the organisation 
secretary, and Mr. J. Alderson Smith, 
general secretary. 

At the beginning of the Cathedral effort, 
Dr. Chavasse expressed the hope that some 
future Wordsworth might be able to sing 
of it: 

“ Give all thou canst ; high Heaven rejects the lore 

Of nicely calculated less or more ; 

So deemed the men who fashioned for the sense 

These lofty pillars, spread that branching root 

Self poised, and scooped into ten thousand cells, 

Where light and shade repose, where music dwells 

Lingering—and wandering on as loth to die ; 

Like thoughts whose very sweetness vieldeth proof 

That they were born for Immortality.” 

Slowly but surely the noble thought 1s 
coming to fruition, 
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Serial Story 


By ANNIE S. SWAN 


CHAPTER XX 

THE 

FROBERT MERRICK and 
alignted 


from the train at Vancouver 
terminus and drove 


C.P.R. Hotel. 


It was the beginning of the second week 


HOME - COMING 
wife 


through the city to the 


ot their honeymoon, and after three days 
spent on the Pacific Coast it would be neces- 
sary for them to begin the return journey. 

So far, it had been a dream of beauty and 
of poetry, a memorable time spent amid the 
incomparable scenery of the Rocky Moun- 
tains—two nights at Banff, one at Laggan, 
and one at Field. Neither would be likely 
ever to forget these wonderful davs when, 
amid unearthly they 
obtain a glimpse of Paradise. 

Many eyes regarded them as they got into 
the hotel omnibus, and it was decided that 
they were distinguished travellers. Indeed, 
they looked the part, and Hilary smiled as 
she recalled to remembrance the 
night of her arrival at Brackens. 

“T am sure they think we are dukes or 
something, Robin,” she whispered when they 


beauty, seemed to 


Robin's 


reached the hotel. 

“All right. We'll play up to them, but 
I’m hoping to get here. The 
Ingrams surely written, and |] 
hope there may be some news of Horace.” 

They hotel. Merrick 


up to the counter to register 


some mail 


will have 
into the 
office 


t their rooms, 


stepped 
went 
their names, sel and inquire 
for his letters, of which there was a goodly 
pile 

“We're in luck, my dear,” he suld as he 
escorted her to the elevator 

But Hilary did not seem to be much elated 


over letter 
: I don’t want them, Robin. Why did you 
have them sent on There are sure to be 


least 


worries ey us open them, at 
until we are in the train going back.” 

Merrick smiled, not taking her seriously. 
He was holid ing, but at the back of his 
in his farm was biv and 


ed that he would have to 


mind his interes 
serious 


work even harder than he had done t 
make a success for the wife he loved 
Merrick’s ambition in these early davs ¥ 
high enough to reach the skies. 
So far, they had travelled in comfort and 
in luxury, Merrick having spared nothing 
He said truth that he | 


with h 
earned his holiday and 


pertect 
that if the far 
could not give him fifty pounds to spend- 
why, then, it was not worth his while} 
keep it. Hilary had not troubled herself x 
all about the financial aspect of the honey. 
moon. She had very little 
ledge of the power of money 
simply never 1 an 
entrusted to her for the purpose of 
It out, 

She was much pleased with the beautif 
first-floor 


actual know 
spending 
because she had 


bedroom with bathroom attached 


and she had been most agreeably Surprise Hi 
by the luxury of the hotels in which they | 


had stayed Daily she was becoming mor 
reconciled to the new land, and she had no 
yet begun to realise that the daily routine 
Brackens would have to be taken uy 
sently, and the problems of everyday exis 
ence, both and pleasant, faced 
bravely At she was happy 
willing to drift. 

She leaned out of the half-open window, 
surveying the long line of lights sweeping 


sordid 
pres¢ nt 


down the wide street, when she was startled 
by an exclamation from her husband 

By Jove Hilary, hear this! A letter 
from Uncle Gregory. It was written th 


nicht before he sailed from Liverpool 

left on the thirtee nth, a 
ats he 
he must be at Brackens now! 


Tunisian on the nd, 
he won't lose time on the wav up, 


Oh.” said Hilarv, “how very unlor 
tunate! 
“It's worse than unfortunate - 
ghastly,” said Merrick dismally. * There 


sarth than 
isn’t a more unreasonable maa on earth tl 


Uncle Gregory. He'll take it as a peren 
t the statioa 
grievance that we were not at the : 
ni 
to meet him He talks of wiring whe 


lands at Montreal, forgetting that the ar 
robably lie at Brailsford po 


gram will | 


lad done t 
C he loved 
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comfort and 


hat he } 
if the farr 
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office till some handy neighbour takes it 
back with his mail.” 

“And unless Horace has come back there 
won't be anybody at Brackens except the 
hired man,” said Hilary. “What are you 
going to do?” 

“There's only one thing to do. We'll 
have to start out to-morrow morning. It’s 
beastly, and I’m awfully sorry, 
darling, but we can't help it. We are 
bound to pay a little attention to Uncle 
Gregory, seeing that the place is his.” 

Hilary did not look pleased. She cer- 
tainly was in no haste to bring the idyllic 
holiday to an end abruptly, and to rush 
back to Brackens to welcome a_ tiresome 
uncle on the very threshold of her married 
life. 

“Don't let's pay any attention, Robin. 
He'll think we didn't get the letter. Be- 
sides, the n ief is now done, anyway.” 

“But, darling, you don’t understand. I 
simply must. If we had left Horace 
decently in command it would have been 
different. Uncle Gregory will simply be 
furious. He'll take it as a personal insult 
that we've got married at this particular 
time, and I’m equally certain that he'll 
think, even if he doesn’t say, that we weren’t 
entitled to this honeymoon trip.” 

“Then he’s positively inhuman, and he 
doesn't deserve the smallest consideration,” 
said Hilary almost spitefully. “And I hope 
he enjoyed himself when he arrived at 
Brailsford and got into the fly-blown bus, 
and had his lunch in that horrid King 
Edward, and then went out to supper with 
Algernon! ” 


most 


“Oh, don’t pile it on,” said Merrick, 


almost dancing on the floor at the picture 


of the pompous old city magnate, with his 
love of good cheer and comfortable living, 
consigned solely to the tender mercies of a 
hired man. “It positively couldn't have 
happened worse, Hilary,” he groaned. “I 
do have the most wretched luck!” 

“Don't, dearest! It’s rather comical, 
and it will positively do Uncle Gregory 
good. At least, he'll get at the bed-rock 
of the facts, the same as I did. Yes, it'll 
do him much good, and it ought to make 
him more sympathetic than oceans of talk.” 

But Merrick was extremely doubtful. In 
fact, he was seriously concerned. 

There are a good many people in this 
world who think discipline, and even priva- 
tion, excellent for others, but who have no 
cesire to sample it for themselves. Uncle 
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Gregory belonged to that 
class. 

“Don’t look so overwhelmed, Robin,” con- 
tinued Hilary, still merely amused. “It 
isn’t the deluge. Probably Algernon has 
turned him over to the Ingrams. Then 
everything is all right.” 

“Algernon hasn't the brains of a turkey- 
cock. Glenairne would never occur to him, 
and it’s unlikely that Alec would turn up 
to the rescue a second time. Besides. 
though Mrs. Ingram is the soul of kindness, 
I rather think she would draw the line at 
Uncle Gregory.” 

“T would myself, and I don't in the least 
want to go back,” said Hilary, with a little 
grimace. “Well, can we leave Uncle 
Gregory and go down to get something to 
eat?” 

Merrick tossed his gripsack on the floor 
and knelt on it to get the very tight strap 
undone, and his face did not look cheerful. 

Hilary and he had rather a dismal even- 
ing, and even a walk down to English Bay 
in a glorious flood of white moonlight failed 
to lift their thoughts above the worries at 
home. In fact, their holiday was not only 
spoiled but completely over, and by half- 
past eight next morning they were in the 
east-bound train. 

Hilary did her best to comfort and re- 
assure her husband, but she herself was not 
very hopeful about their home-coming. 
They had planned it all out, how a letter 
to Carrie would have ensured everything 
being in shape to welcome them. The new 
furniture was now in place, and the house 
had been looking quite pretty and inviting 
when they left it. But now there could not 
be any pleasant home-coming—only an 
angry uncle drifting about the neighbour- 
hood somewhere, ready to pick a quarrel 
with Robin about everything, and probably 
just in the mood to inquire what he had 
done with Horace. 

Merrick did send a telegram to Brailsford 
Stating that they had started out for home. 
But, knowing the vagaries of the postal 
arrangements of the little town, he con- 
sidered it more than doubtful that it would 
get there before them. Unless their nearest 
neighbour happened to collect it with his 
own mail they would probably find it lying 
at the post-office when they arrived. 

They came into Brailsford about five 


undoubtedly 


o'clock in the evening—-no fewer than nine 
hours late owing to a breakdown on the line 
in the very heart of the Rockies. 


They 
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had been brought to standstill the 
night, and Merrick, getting up from his 
bunk and going out to inquire what had 


there had 
one of the 


that 


lose to 


had discovered 
been a big landslide 
perilous-looking bridges spanning a gorge, 
and that the was consequently un- 
safe. A breakdown 
camp Was quickly on the spot, but it took 
make it strong enough to 
train to safety. 


happened, 


bridge 
from the nearest 
hours to 
heavy 


eight 


permit the cross im 


Altogether, it had been a ghastly journey, 
and had brought them to Brailsford in 
rather a depressed state of mind. 


Hilary had some tea at the hotel while the 
rig was being got ready and while Merrick 
was making some inquiries at the bar and 
But beyond the fact 
day and 
been able 


to cheer or 


about the stable-yard. 
that a stranger had 
asked for Brackens, he 
to elicit any 
further depress him. 

The hotel horses did not cover the ground 
so auickly as Merrick’s bronco would have 
done. They fast as his 
heavier pair, and it was eight o'clock before 


arrived one 
had not 


information eithe 


were not even sa 


they came within sight of the homestead 
by the alkali lake 

‘T see lights,” said Hilary swiftly. 
There’s somebody there. Uncle Greyory 
spending the evening with Algernon.” 

She took a curious delight in dwelling 
on the fact that Algernon—a late importa- 
tion from England through one of the 


encies, a pure cor kney whose 
equalled only by his cock- 
would be doing 


emigration ag 
ignorance was 
sureness about everything 
the honours of Brackens to Robin's pompous 
a bit of the purest 
encountered. 


uncle It seemed to her 


comedy she had ever 
Merrick saw no comedy in it. Nothing but 
tragedy and gloom sat on his brow. 

Its ar tlar illumination, Hilary,” he 
said as } t the rig squarely round in 
front of the house preparatory to ascending 
the hill. bet its Carrie Ingram 
her! She’s a regular oner at pulling folks 
out of hole 

Hilary smiled then, and they drove on 
towards the house, the wheels giving forth 
little or no sound in the soft track 

Merrick stopped of a set purpose far 
enough fron house to ensure that they 


could not be see Then he helped 
Hilary down, took out the light 
they them 
ostler it dollar, tellinw him he 


bayyave 
and ave the 


could 


had carried with 
just 


back at his leisure 


Leaving the baggage in the yard, 4} 
approached the together, Walkiz 
softly, Hulary rather wicked 
Merrick all anxiety and anticipation, 

A flood of light streamed from doors ar 
All of ther 


Was one of the wam 


house 


smiling 


windows upon the veranda. 


were open, tor it 
still, delicious nights of the Indian summe 
which is one of the pleasantest seasons 
the year in Canada. They could hex 
voices and, creeping forward, they had 
good view of the interior without bein 
themselves seen. 

On a big red rocking-chair, right in} 
middle of the living-room, sat Uncle Gregor 
in a brown velvet smoking-jacket with a big 
cigar between his which he had 
evidently taken mouth that } 
might the better lay down the law to son 


body they did not see. 


finyvers, 
from his 


His face looked r 
and comfortable, as if he had enjoyed a ver 
good meal, and his expression was perfect 
amiable. In fact, just at the moment whe 
Merrick and his beheld him he w 


giving vent to a loud guffaw 


wite 


Feeling curiously guilty and de trop, 1 
prospectors moved a little to the right 
thus full 
In a low chair a little away from Und 
knitting—a_ smal 
plump person with a stolid but: 


of soft br 


obtained a view of the interior 


Gregory sat a woman 
young, 
unpleasing face, and a lot 
hair smoothly braided about her head 
giving her a somewhat demure, Madonn 
like look 

“ Robin, that 
our house, looking as if it belonged to her 
asked Hilary with a catch in her breath 

“Hush, darling! They ll hear us. 
afraid it’s Anna Graustes 
said Merrick in a desperate whisper. “Ye 
it is there’s Horace! There's nothin 


who is woman in my 


Horace’s wife, 


else for it, we must vo in.’ 
He cleared his throat, purposely knocked 
his boot D 
taking Hilary firmly by the hand, proceeded 
towards the light and the warmth within 
At the moment Horace stepped forwal 
as if to inquire the cause of the noise out 
side, and they met just in the doors 
He coloured quickly and had the grace! 
look had 
cousin many desperate moments sinc 
came out together, but this was the worst 
in the ! 


ayainst the veranda. step, 


embarrassed He caused 


t 


Hallo, Bob! Arrived just 
of time The vovernor’s here, talking 
voing to-morrow or next day. Fat 
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Uncle Gregory 
struggled = trom 
the depths of 
his comfortable 
rocker, into which 
his large frame 
had fitted rathe1 
tightly. 

“So you've 


| 
| 


come, Bob. I suy 

pose you are sul 

prised to see mé 

Seems you marry 
in your own time 
and way out 
here,” he said 
facetiously. “ How 
do you do, Mrs 
Robert? I don't 
suppose [have 
the right to call you anything 


else 

Hilary shook hands in rather 
perfunctory fashion, her eyes on 
the other woman who had taken 
possession of her hearth and home. 
The instinct of self-preservation, 
the lust of possession dominated 


Hilary. At the moment she wa: 
Drawn by 


simply a primeval woman ready Harold Copping 
to fight for her own. Horace’; 

wife had risen, not in the least ** Merrick went up to the office counter 

perturbed, smiling a little shyly, to inquire for letters ’?’—. 850. 

and quite willing to be friendly 

with the joint-mistress of Brackens. pantemimic gestures to him to hold his 


“This is my wife, Bob and Hilary,” said tongue. Merrick was quick enough to take 
Horace awkwardly, but not in the least the hint. He surmised that Uncle Gregory 
ashamed. “Seems we stole a march on each had arrived to find Horace and his new 
other, didn’t we? Well, we must just all wife in full possession, and as they had 


make the best of it.” made him comfortable enough he had not 
Merrick was the first to recover himself, inquired too deeply into things. 

and he shook hands with his cousin's wife. Everything was right from Horace’s point 

But Hilary, obviously upset, walked out of of view. In fact, the situation of affairs 

the room could not be better. And certainly he 
It's a bit rough on her, perhaps,” said looked a different man. Remembering the 

Uncle Gregory. “You seem to have got very last letter he had written home to his 


Yourselves tied up into a knot. However, uncle and the account of Horace he had 

things might be worse--a lot worse. I was given in it, Merrick felt himself placed in 

glad to find ‘em here when I arrived, I can a false position. 

tell you, seeing you were off honeymooning.” But Uncle Gregory was in a_ good 
“Tam sorry I was not at home to receive humour. If he was going to grumble or 

you, uncle,” said Merrick quite sincerely. “I call his nephew to account it was not at the 

only got your letter saviag you were sail- present moment. 


ing when we arrived at Vancouver two days “There is not a lamp upstairs,” said 
“s0, Of course, | am glad Horace was  Anna’s soft voice. “I vill take her von.” 
here to receive you. Merrick did not seek to prevent her. The 


He was about to say more, but Horace sweat stood on his brow and he did not in 
‘tom behind his father’s chair was making the least know what to do. In the house 
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there were only three bedrooms furnished. 
Uncle would be in- 
stalled in the big front room, the pink-and- 
white room which Hilary and Carrie Ingram 
had got ready with such pride, the little 


Gregory, of course, 


spare room would be occupied by Horace 
and his wife, while Algernon had the one 
on the ground floor. There was nothing 
ior Hilary but an empty room. 

The littke German wife toiled hopefully 
up the stairs, bearing the lighted lamp. 
She was of the most placid nature. Nothing 
disturbed or put her out, though underneath 
that still exterior there were principle and 
determination sufficient to rescue and hold 
fast a dozen derelicts. 

She did not knock at the door, for it stood 
ajar. Pushing it gently open, she entered 
and set the lamp on the dressing-table, on 
which Hilary's finest drawn-threadwork 
duchesse set made a suitable background for 
Uncle Gregory's elaborate ivory and silver 
toilet articles. 

Hilary was out on the balcony, standing 
against the rail. The flood of white moon- 
light, making everything nearly as bright 
as day, had showed her the room as occu- 
pied by Uncle Gregory. The bed, with her 
lace-trimmed sheet turned back, was ready 
for his occupation, his dressing-gown hung 
on a peg behind the door, and the faint 
odour of cigar-smoke, and of the Bond Street 
pomatum with which Uncle 
tempted his thinning hair to linger on his 
head, filled the 

Anna, smiling a little awkwardly, stepped 
forward to the balcony door. 

‘I haf brought you a light,” 
kindly. 

‘I don’t want one, thank you,” answered 
Hilary coldly. 
my room.” 

“Oh, yes—there is no other. We haf the 
next. The others are empty,” said the 
little German, and for a second she looked 
“What vill we do? 
I shall go over presently to 
In fact, TH go 


Gregory 


heavy air. 


she said 


“I suppose Mr. Gregory is 
occupying 


von 

rather perplexed. : 
“ Nothing 

my friends at Glenairne. 

Anna 

“Vill you not stop till we 


I am so very sorry,” murmured 
quite sincerely, 
tink of some other vay? 

“We may ‘tink’ as long as we 
answered Hilary rather hardly, 
make furnished out of 
ones at the back of 

She spoke passionately, and at the 


moment Merrick appeared in the room. The 


like,” 
“but we 
empty 


cant rooms 


beyond.” 
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little German had the good sense to steal 
away, and Merrick stepped out on the 
balcony and put his arm round his wife. 

“Darling, it’s all horrible! What can | 
do? I can’t say anything; but, you see, I'p 
not to blame.” 

“I don’t blame you. 
thing out here. There doesn't seem to be 
anything normal or decent. My pretty 
room !—and look at these horrible hair-ojls 
and stuffs on my pretty table! And she’s 
put my very sheets on! Why didn't 
she put her own there? He’s her father-in- 
law—not 


It’s all part of the 


best 


mine.” 
“Probably she hasn’t any,” said Merrick 
ruefully. 
“Well, 


take me away. 


please get Builly-boy ready and 
There isn't anywhere for us 
to sleep unless we yo into the barn.” 

Her broke, would have 
cried, but she fiercely restrained herself 

“We'll go over to Glenairne,” said Mer- 
rick. It would be 
comical, like a bit out of Gilbert and Sulli- 
van, if it weren't so tragic.” 


voice and she 


“It's a ghastly business. 


“ There isn’t anything funny about it that 
I can see. That German woman has come 
to Brackens to Whoever goes out, 
she won't.” 

It 
to-morrow,” 
cheerfully. 


stop. 


thrashed out and settled 
said Merrick, trying to speak 
“Anyway, she’s going to mak 
Horace. 
changed so much for the better in such a 
short time. The worst of it is that it puts 
me out with Uncle Greyory. I wrote to 
him not more than six weeks ago that 
Horace was quite hopeless.” 


can all be 


a man of I never saw anybody 


“Ts that of any consequence? Let us go, 
Robin,” “[ wonder if I 
couldn't slip down the veranda pole and 
yet away without any of them seeing me 


she said wearily. 


again? ” 

‘Nothing of the kind. Don’t you forget 
that the place is more ours than Horace. 
I have made it what it is,” said Merrick 
stoutly. “Come, then, darling, and welll 
yet out Billy-boy 

“TIL come with you to the stable, Robin 


1 won't be left downstairs in front of all 


their staring eyes! ” 
“All right, darling. Come along # 
once.” 


They went downstairs together, and once 
more faced the trio in the living-room 
or soft, 

Anna had resumed her knitting, her * 
face lips sweetl) 


immovable, her 
Apparently there was nothing 12 


quiet 
curved. 
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the situation to upset the even tenor of her 
thoughts. She was certainly a restful sort 
of woman. 

“We'll say good-night and be off, then,” 
said Merrick rather brusquely. “VU be 
over early to-morrow, Uncle Gregory, to 
talk things right out with you.” 

Uncle looked amazed 
astounded. 

“But, bless me, where are you going? 
This is your home, isn’t it?” 

“[ thought it was,” said Hilary, with a 
little curl of the lip as she turned away. 

“We can’t stop, for the simple reason 
that there isn’t a furnished room for us,” 
replied Merrick quietly. “It’s all right, 
Uncle—don’t get flurried. We have some 
very good friends about two miles away 
who will be uncommonly glad to put us up. 
Hilary stayed there before we were married. 
Good-night, all. We'll meet again in the 
morning.” 

He took Hilary’s arm and passed out, 
leaving the trio, or, to put it more correctly, 
Uncle Gregory and his son, looking at each 
other askance. 

“It seems we hold the fort, Horace,” he 
said, with a very kindly glance at the bent 
head of his new daughter-in-law. “It'll be 
a good little yarn for ’em at home. Hilary 
Craven looked a sick woman, but it will 
take her pride down a bit—eh, Horace?” 
“I'm sorry for old Bob,” was Horace’s 
unexpected reply. 


Gregory and 


CHAPTER XXI 


THE UNJUST JUDGE 


morning before seven o'clock 
Merrick was swinging across the 
fields towards Brackens. He had left 


Hilary asleep, and his heart had been 
Wrung by the sight of traces of tears on 
her cheek. His face wore rather a sullen, 
determined expression. His whole air was 
that of a man means to the 
bottom of things without delay. 

About half-way across the stubble he saw 
a figure in the distance that he had no 
difficulty in recognising as that of Horace. 
He was not sure whether he felt glad or 
‘orty at the prospect of having it out with 
him first. He guessed that Horace thought 
It best that they should come to some sort 
ot understanding before the affair 
Carned to the final court of appeal as repre- 
‘ented by his father, 


who get to 


was 


8 


5 


wv 


It was a most exquisite morning, the 
air clear and crisp like rare wine, the sky 
a little ruddy in the east, where the new 
day had risen gloriously. Usually very re- 
sponsive to nature’s moods and quick to 
discern beauty in the common things ot 
life, Merrick for the first time took no joy 
in the morning. 

When they came within speaking distance 
he merely nodded; Horace did the same. 
It was certainly an awkward moment. 

“You've turned over a new leaf, surely,” 
observed Merrick, with just a touch of 
scorn, 

“Tm trying to, but [ hadn’t any choice 
this morning. I thought I'd better see you 
first.” 

“Perhaps it’s just as_ well,” 
Merrick rather shortly. “ Beastly 
hole you've got me into, Horace, 
happened to be another sort of 
give you what for this morning. It might 
be a good thing if, just once in a while, 
you would make some calculations before 
you break out in a new place. It would 
give other poor beggars a chance.” 

Merrick spoke quietly, yet with consider- 
able bitterness. Horace slightly winced at 
his words. 

“I’m sorry, old chap—I am indeed. But 
if you asked me to explain how it all hap- 
pened—well then, I can’t!” 

At another time Merrick might 
laughed at the rueful tone of his cousin’s 
voice. The situation had undoubtedly its 
comical side, though at the moment he was 
not just in the mood to see it. 

“Friulein Graustek has taken you in and 
done for you, anyhow. That’s the only 
fact that matters at the present moment. 
Did she propose to you? ” 

“No, she didn’t. But—but—well, hang 
it all, I've said I can’t explain it. But it 
isn’t altogether a new thing, Bob. It had 
been going on quite a while—since soon 
after she came to Schreiber’s.” 

“Well, we needn’t enter into the pros and 
cons. The only thing that matters to me 
at the present moment is—who is going to 
be mistress at Brackens?” 

“Well, Anna expects she is going to 
be.” 

“And my wife thinks 
Merrick, his face flushing rather hotly. 
“It’s beastly, Horace, for Hilary. It doesn’t 
matter a tuppenny dump about Anna Grau- 
stek. She would be equally pleased with 
a shack.” 
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“But that’s just where you're wrong 
where everybody has been wrong about 
\nna all along,” said Horace quietly. “She 


all thought. She’s a mighty 
clever, capable and ambitious woman, and 


isn’t what they 


he’s going to lick me into shape, I can tell 
half 
the lumber-camp last time you came after 


you! | wish I'd never come out of 

‘I could almost say I wish you had 
broken your neck there,” said Merrick reck- 
lessly. “Of don’t really 
that. But this is the limit, Horace! 
your father 

Horace chuckled in evident enjoyment. 

“The thing couldn't 
better so far as my 
You see, we happened to arrive at Brails- 
ford on the very day his wire came from 
Montreal. We made tracks for home 
and got everything shipshape.”’ 

“That was child’s play after Hilary and 


mean 


What’s 


course, I 


saying about 


have happened 


governor is concerned 


just 


Mrs. Ingram had had their hand in it. But 

youll admit that it is hard on Hilary.” 
‘I do admit it She looked sick last 

night. But I was telling you about the 


governor. It seems that you had sent him 
stiff letter 
[1 won't get at you about that in the mean- 
Bob, though I felt pretty sick about 
it. He came out expecting to find me down 


a pretty about me not long ago. 


time, 


to the lowest dregs, don’t you know? 
Instead, he arrived to find an uncommonly 
comfortable home at Brackens—and Anna. 
It was simply rippin’. I’ve risen miles in 


his estimation, and he thinks you have been 
long-bow about me all along.’ 
that 


drawing the 


I suppose you encouraged him in 


idea,’ said Merrick between his teeth. 
I didn’t dissipate it, you bet. There’s too 
much at stake. He has been simply hug- 


ving himself ever since he arrived because 


| have turned up trumps at the last. It 
\nna were that kind of woman, she might 
well be inflated with her own conceit!’ 

But was it not explained to your father 
that the house owed its present state 
entirely to Hilary that, in point of fact, 
it is her house—hers and mine--and that 
you only happened to come there by 
accident 

Oh no We explained nothing,” said 
Horace airily. “ He thinks that’s how we've 


been living, and he expressed his surprise 
that we should have so many comforts 
Why disabuse the old party’s mind ¢ It'll 
take him nice and comfortable back to 
Eneland: and, after all, the only thing that 


matters is that we should keep him sweet 
and get as much out of him as possible.” 
Merrick was silent, being filled with such 
loathing and contempt that he dared not 
trust his voice. How impossible to live his 
life beside such a man! Far better to 
break with Horace and all his ways now, 
and to begin anew at whatever cost. 
“Well, supposing we leave this rather 
point and get nearer home, Horace, 
your solution of the 


sore 
Pray, what is 
difficulty ?” 

haven't Horace 
frankly He has 
made up his mind on one point, Bob, and 


any,’ answered 
But the governor has. 


that is that Anna and | are to have 
Brackens.” 
Merrick stood still and regarded his 


cousin steadily for a moment 

“But you can’t, Horace, for it’s mine. | 
made it! 1 got the home ready for my 
wife and gave it to her.” 
After all, it does belong to 
the governor, don't it? It isn’t any use 
coming the highfalutin like that, Bob. It 
won't go with him, I assure you 
He’s pretty fed up about some things as 


“Oh, come! 


down 


it 1s. 

‘] won't discuss it further with you, 
Horace. Ill make tracks for Brackens, and 
have it out with your father.” 

“Do; but just take a word of advice from 

an unholy hour to 


me, Bob Ll got up at 
give it. Don’t take the high-and-mighty 
line with the governor. It won't answer. 


In his present attitude towards Canada, he’s 
prepared to stump up. He'll build another 
house, or do anything in reason we ask— 
only he must be approached in the right 
way.” 

‘rh approach 
itself to me 
Merrick 
quicken his steps 

He was not easily roused to anger, but 
with Horace, and that 


in whatever Way 
at the moment, 
and he began to 


him 
sugpests 


answered coolly, 


his brief colloquy 
worthy’s light and airy method of disposing 
of the serious situation, had roused all the 


passion ol his soul. 
In this mood he arrived at Brackens, only 


to find that Uncle Gregory Was still making 


his morning toilet 

As Horace and he reached the bottom ol 
the slope, Uncle Gregory appeared on the 
balcony of his bedroom in the ‘nitial stage 
friendly bath 


of his dressing and waved a 


towel. : 
Youre an early bird, Bob, Come 


such 
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and sit on the balcony, and I'll talk to you 
through the open doors and windows. Nice 
free sort of life this, ain’t i? I was hot 
last night, and I pulled my bed right up 
to the balcony. Slept like a top! Open- 
air cure, and no mistake! ” 

“Thank you, Uncle Gregory. I'll wait 
till you come down,” said Merrick, and he 
held on towards the stable, anxious to get 
a few moments away from his cousin, who 
did not seek to follow him, but went indoors 
to see how Anna was getting on with the 
preparation of breakfast. 


As Merrick walked across the yard and 
looked round the familiar place, he was 
suddenly struck by the fact that it had 


grown dear to him. Scarcely two years had 
he lived there, but they had been years of 
poignant such work and 
interest as binds a man to a place with 
hooks of His beheld all the 
improvements he had made, and the fruit 
of his resource and his labour was visible 


experience, of 


steel. eyes 


everywhere. It was his own by the best 
right of all—the 
swore that he would not step out and leave 


right of creation. He 
it to Horace, who, even with the aid of a 
solid able 
to keep it in such order. 

Inside the stable all the horses whinnied 
to him, and as he unloosed them, reflecting 
that least an hour late of 
being set out to the fields, he felt the 
passion of his soul strong enough to make 
him fight for Brackens. 

But though a 
his soul, he 


German wife, would never be 


were at 


they 


anger burned in 
churl, and when 


righteous 
was not a 


Horace came to call him to breakfast, he 
did not refuse to sit down with them at 
meat. The little German wife gave him 


and Bob imayined 
satisfaction her 


good-morning demurely, 
a kind of sly 
china-blue eyes. 


large, 
He did not withhold credit 
had done for the 
but he did not like the 
though = she 
unfathomable 
and, anyhow, she had 


from her for what she 
ne'er do-well, 
Outwardly 


woman simple 


was, he imagined in her 
depths of dupl ity; 
supplanted Hilary —-had calmly stepped in 
and robbed her of her home 

It was natural for the new-made husband 
to regard that 
decided that 


upper class 


as the unforgivable sin. He 
\nna looked not 
kitchen-maid her 


unlike an 
morniny 
frock of dark blue cotton, with a vast apron 


manner— all typical characteristics of the 
German hausfrau, whose highest destiny 
and ambition is to wait upon her lord and 
to anticipate his pleasure. 

It was a feminine attitude of which 
Uncle Gregory approved, and he continued 
to beam upon her over his double eyeglass 
though he did wish that it was not the 
German fashion to cut bacon rashers 4 
quarter of an inch thick and to give them 
only a suspicion of the fire. He turned 
with relief to the large brown eggs stand. 
ing temptingly in their little cups, and he 
did not fail to praise her coffee—which, 
indeed, was perfection—and the little morn. 
ing rolls, light as thistledown, which had 
been in the oven while he was still dozing 
on his pillow. 

There was no debatable matter introduced 
at the breakfast-table, but when the mea! 
was over, and Uncle Gregory was comfort 
ably disposed of in the most restful rocking- 
chair on the veranda, Merrick, having 
declined the offer of a cigar, opened fire 

Meanwhile Horace, in_ obedience to 
Anna’s behest, had gone off with the milk- 
pail in search of a cow whose wandering 
propensities had often aggravated Merrick 
on busy mornings in the past. 

have been such 
visitor, Uncle Gregory,” 
quietly, “but the situation, you'll admit— 
at least, so far as I'm concerned—is rather 
desperate.” 

“Oh no—not quite so bad as that,” said 


an early 


said Merrick 


Uncle Gregory good-naturedly, “only a 
trifle awkward for the moment.” 

“It may seem so to you, but it does put 
a man on his beam-ends to arrive home 
from his honeymoon and find that, through 
no fault of his own, he has not even a bed 


to offer his wife in the house he has ¢ 
ready for her!” 

Uncle Gregory 
cigar and stretched out his feet, with the 
them, while 


carefully trimmed his 


immaculate white gaiters on 
he appeared to consider in what words he 
should reply to this somewhat bitter charg 
“Oh, my dear fellow, you are puttns 
the worst things. As 4 
matter of fact, if you hadn’t been in such 
away last night, something 
for instance, 

Thank God 


construction on 


a hurry to go 
might have been arranged. I, 
could have slept on a sota. 


I’m not particular!” 
knew just 


enveloping — the front her heavy hair Merrick made no reply. He 
braided closely about her head, her some- how much such words were worth, 68 nd 
what vacant smile, her slightly deferential from the lips of a man like his uncle, au 
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> of the how very much aggrieved indeed 
destiny he would have felt himself had 
lord and not the best in the house been 
put at his disposal. ; 
f which “I can’t take gloomy views of 
ontinued anything in Canada at the present 
lass moment, Bob,” he continued, 
Not the “because it has been such an 
hers a | uncommon relief to me to find 
ve them things so very different from what 
turned | you represented to me in your 
S stand- verv last letter. Now, do you 
and he think, man to man, that you have 
Which, been fair to your cousin? ” 
€ morn- Merrick reddened and_ prayed 
ich had in some sort of an _ inarticulate 
dozing fashion that he might have 
strength given to him to keep 
roduced his temper. If once he came to 
meal logverheads with his Uncle Greg- 
omiort ory, it would be all up with him. 
ocking- And he knew perfectly well that 
having he could not in the circumstances 
d fire afford the luxury of an outburst. 
ace to “Every word I wrote in that 
e milk. letter—every word I've ever writ- 
idering ten to you about Horace, Uncle 
Merrick Gregory, has been not only abso- 
lutely true, but even short of the 
early truth. Before I wrote the last 
ferrick letter he had been for four days 
dmit— drinking steadily in Scanlan’s bar, 
rather and sleeping God knows where! 
a At the very moment when I did 
_ Write it nobody knew where he 
nly a was, and, as IL said, I hoped t 
find some clue to his whereabouts 
oe when I was on my honeymoon.” 
— Uncle Gregory gave a dry and 
rather significant cough, 
: = “You tell me these things, but 
What find? nice, So good-day to you 860, Harold Copping. 
ne of conventment and well doing, accusing me of being wickedest 
and everything O.K. scoundrel in the Dominion?” he said 
Facts, Bob, and the best thickty. 
to let the rest drop Hush, hush ! I dislike strong language ; 
euch Merrick things. im fact, I don’t permit it in my presence, 
thing owed something in his said Uncle Gregory loftily. 
Veins stood out on_ his Nothing else fits the case. You practic- 
God. sinewy hands seemed to ally accuse me of having blackguarded 
selves at his side fis uncle Horace for my own ends, and, in a word, 
iust a calling him a liar and a of having done my best to get Brackens 
tling rows a ge an honest man does not for myself at any price, oven at the price 
and “De Charge unmoved. of Horace’s immortal soul! 
® you understand, Uncle, that you are “Highfalutin, Bob; but all the Merricks 
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are hot stuff,” said Uncle Gregory without 
perturbation. ‘Your father have 
had a better position than he has to-day 
if he had had the common sense to keep 
his tongue between his teeth and not quarrel 
vith the authorities.” 


“My 


case, 


would 


father has nothing to do with this 
retorted Merrick hotly, “and I shall 
be obliged if you will stick to the main 
issue, which, appears to be that I tried to 
lie Horace out of Brackens and out of yout 
favour. I suppose he has supported that 
theory and posed as a martyr, has he?” 

Horace both 


has been 


just and gener- 
ous,’ said Uncle Gregory fatuously; and 
Merrick could have laughed loud 


derision. “His very guardedness has made 


me able to read between the lines.” 


“Tt is merely a question of Horace’s 
word against mine, then?” said Merrick, 
recovering himself by an obvious effort. 


“May I ask whether to 
accept his without asking a single question 
Ask Horace’s wife, if don't 
want to go farther.” 


you are going 


outside ? you 
‘I will ask nobody. I 
I hope,” said Uncle Gregory in 
pompous way. ‘ The fact is, Bob, you are 
not taking this well. The bad temper you 
are displaying condemns you. A righteous 
man can possess his soul, even when things 
and 
we 


can use my eyes, 


his most 


him; there is 
nobody What all 


is to do the fair thing and arrange matters 


are seemingly against 


against you desire 


on a just basis. It is what I am here for, 
at great personal inconvenience, at the 
busiest time of the year in our firm. But 
something goaded me to come | under- 
tand now that the crisis in Horace’s life 
had become acute, and [ am glad that I 
obeyed the impulse which brought me out 
in a hurry It has enabled me to judye 
as I could not have done had everything 


been arranged for my journey both here and 
on the other side.” 


He spoke deliberately and sinificantly, 


and Merrick saw that nothing would ever 
id his uncle’s mind of the belief that he 
had deliberately and for his own ends sent 
home to England bad accounts of Horace’s 
behaviour. He knew his Uncle Gregory 
well. A self-made man, he had risen by 
the very qualities which rendered him, in 
Merrick’s eye obnoxiou 
He had often wondered, even as a bo 

hos his entle \unt | hi father’ 
ister, could ever have brought her mind to 
marry him. He supposed that it was only 


the extreme poverty of the Merricks that 
had driven her to such a desperate remedy. 
and no doubt she had paid the price, 
The brief silence that ensued was charged 
with painful strain. 
broke it. 
To yo back to the main 
term it, it Is obviously impossible that vou 
and Horace, | 


It was Gregory who 
Issue, as you 


married 

together under one roof.” 
* Absolutely,” 
* Then, of course, Horace must live here 


now men, can live 


said Merrick sternly 


1 am much pleased with his wife. She is 
the very woman for him--a dear, kind. 
womanly creature, with a pair of capable 
hands. That is the kind of wife a man 
needs in Canada-—-not a_ butterfly or 


fashion-plate. It merely resolves itself into 


finding another house for you and your 
wife.” 
“So that is..all, is it? said) Merrick 
quietly. “Well, thank you kindly, Uncle 
Gregory, but [ don’t take your offer 


Horace may have Brackens and all it con- 
tains except my wife’s personal belongings, 
which I shall remove to-day. I caa work 
for my own wife, thank God, and find a 
roof for her somewhere. So good-day to 
you.” 

’ His face was white and set, his eye 
blazing in his head. It was well that he 
should put the breadth ol the stubble 
between him and Uncle Gregory. 


Another moment, and he would have been 


no longer master of himself. 
*Tdiot, come back called out Uncl 
Grevory down the veranda steps after him 
But Merrick paid no heed 
Uncle Gregory was put out, of course, 


but not too seriously. He had unburdened 
his mind and given his nephew the neces- 
sary plain speech he had determined upon 
from the first moment of his arrival. That 
being over, he was quite prepared to play 
the part of generous un le once more under 


certain conditions 


“An ill-conditioned young cub!” he 
muttered, “and no doubt Horace has had a 
good deal to put up with since they cam 
out. And never a word ol complaint 
Job has done all the complaining. It just 


shows how one may be mistaken even Mm 
relation 

He put a fresh match to his cigal <6 
puffed for a few moments 1 lence; 
he got up and went into the house 

Ihe table had been cleared, and_ the 


cted 
clatter of cro kery in the s ullery direct 
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him where to find his new daughter-in-law. 
She was washing up, with a blue-and-white 
check apron carefully tied over her fresh 
white one and an expression of supreme 
content on her face. Things had turned 
out far better than she had anticipated for 
the litle German governess. 

said, turning with 
smile. ‘He 
Ach, she is so tire- 


her 
hass 


“Horace?” she 
slow but rather 


gone to milk ze cow. 


sweet 


some! Sometimes ve vill haf to find her 
oh, ever so far! 

Gregory smiled. 

| suppose you did not hear what Bob 
Merrick and I were saving out on the 
veranda, Anna?” 

Ach, no. IT haf been busy. Von must 
be, in ze morning, or tings get all-- you 


say in English—muddled up.” 
Right you are. Now, my dear, you are 
ne of the family, and I am going to talk 


quite frankly to you. As you have married 
Hor: is to be supposed that you know 
something about the inner workings of this 
place 


“Ze what?” she asked timidly, but with 
a quick, alert note in her voice 

‘Know how things have been going on 
h ] 


his language to her simpler comprehension. 


suppose he answered, adjusting 


“Oh, yes. They haf had a very good 
harvest here this vear— ze best they haf 
had in Canada for a long time.” 

And Horace and his cousin have been 


working together side by side, taking equal 
shares in everything.” 

Oh, yes, I tink so,” 
steadily. Then after a moment she added, 
with a slight uplifting of her level brows, 


she answered 


Mister Meerick he vas always ze boss, and 
not like it 


nodded 


lorace he qpuite 


delighted|y 


because 


Gregory 


these few simple words amply corroborated 


his own now deeply rooted idea. Bob 
Merrick had not behaved well nor run on 
straight, clean lines. He had sought to be 
smirch his cousin for his own ends. Well, 


just treatment should be meted out to him, 
but not generous. He must be made to per- 
ceive the light in which honest men regarded 
him. 

“Mister Meerick, he haf gone?” said 
Anna inquiringly and with the slightly 
appealing air which Gregory particularly 
liked. 

“Oh, ves 

“And vill he 
yes?” 

“As to that T don't know, but I think it 
unlikely. At least, they won't come to stop. 
You are the mistress of Brackens, and I am 
uncommonly well pleased that it should be 
so. My poor boy will now have a chance 
to prove what stuff he is made of.” 

“Oh, tank you, ve shall be very happy,” 
said Anna softly. “My! it is lofelv 
place.” 

“Tt is indeed, and you will make a real 
home of it, I can see. I shall go back to 
old England fully satisfied about my poor 
boy. I can never be thankful enough to Pro- 
vidence for guiding me to come when I did. 
It was what they call the psychological 
moment, eh?” 

“T tink so,” answered Anna with a smile 
as she walked to the scullery door to throw 
out the with which she had_ been 
washing up. 

She was just a second or two in coming 
back, because her eyes were watching the 
tall figure of Merrick striding, like a being 
pursued, across the bare fields in the 
direction of Glenairne 

[END OF CHAPTER TWENTY-ONE] 
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WHAT IS THE BEST DIET? 


A Straightforward Word on a Vexed Question 


By a LONDON PHYSICIAN 


“The knife kills more than the sword. 


” 


What a lot of human misery would be 


avoided if people only obeyed the elementary laws of Nature in regard to diet! A 
well-known doctor gives his views on this vexed question 


be properly up-to-date, it 
nowadays, one must have pronounced 


QO seems, 
theories on dieting 

In no other way can one account for the 
constantly increasing number of people who 
look 


ordinary meals, while they, the know-it-alls, 


down on us lesser mortals who eat 
quarrel among themselves over the relative 
values and virtues of fruit- 
arianism, the brainy diet and the “‘ nerve 
diet, Fletcherism, and the starvation cure. 
Of all for the 
Fletcherism is, perhaps, the only one which 
cannot be fad in the true sense of 
the term the 


direction of a doctor, is also in certain suit 


vegetarianism, 


these ‘ Foods Gods,”’ 
called a 
The starvation cure, under 
able cases of some benefit. The point is that 
it should never be tried without a doctor's 
Supervision. 

Of the remaining cults, little need be said. 
The fact that a certain rigid diet may happen 
to individual is 
excuse for that person’s trving to make all 


suit particular no 
the world follow his food-regime. 

It doesn’t take a very deep study of the 
diet question to realise that the choice of 
is less vital than 


foods, important as it is 
the problems of how much we eat, when we 
eat it, and how we eat it. 


What is Needed 

Let first, then, the dificrent 
kinds of food the body needs if it is to keep 
First, in order and 


us consider 


in the best working trim 
importance, come the proteids or ‘ meaty 
foods 


milk, 


found chiefly in meats, cheese, eggs 
and et 
The importance of these proteid foods lies 


wheat, and in peas beans, 


in their power to repair the wastage caused 
by the wear and tear constantly going on in 
our muscles. Next come the fats, which supply 
our bodies with heat; and then we have the 
carbohydrate or starches, found in vege 

table grain root sugar and milk, 

These starchy foods are the main source of 


the body’s energy. For example, they supply 


the heart with power to pump the blood 
round the circulatory tract. Lastly, our 
foods must contain a certain amount of 


mineral salts, such as magnesia, phosphorus, 
iron, lime, potash of soda, etc. These are 
found in both animal and vegetable foods 
Without them the other foods would prove 
useless. Our nerves would soon tumble to 
pieces, our blood become disordered, and, in 
a word, we would soon cease to live, il we 
neglected to eat sufficient of these invaluable 


mineral salts 


How Much to Eat 

Now, as to the amount we ought to eat. 
the first place, beyond a certain point 
much the 
and turned into poisons, owing to the diges- 


In 


ol food we eat becomes waste 


tive system being unable to cope with the 
Being thus unable to absorb it, the 
‘clogged up,” and, 


CXCCSS, 
digestive tract becomes 
like a machine in a similar condition, soon 
breaks down 

The point is, then, that everyone ought to 
find out for himself the amount on which his 
human machine will run best without clog- 
ging or breaking down At the same time, 
the food produce sufficient energ’ 
and repair material, et to keep the 
whole system healthy and in full working 
order, 

The man who deliberately starves himself 
does himself as much harm as the man who 
eats too much If he eats too little, his 
health will rapidly degenerate, his nerves 
will become run down, and his vitality will 
Hle become more 
open to ¢ olds and chills, ete 
the strength to resist them, such trouble ot 
the lungs as bronchitis, consumption, etc, 
are much more likely -than in the well-fed 
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amount, cannot possibly have the exactly 
same effects upon the digestion. Now, while 
underfeeding is practically a_ negligible 
quantity among men, it is a not at all un- 
common mistake of young women, parti- 
cularly those who are in business, 


Eating Too Much 

Instead of eating too little, most autho- 
rities are agreed that the average man eats 
two-thirds more food than he really needs. 
This applies to both rich and poor—the poor 
eating poor food too often and too much, 
while the rich eat rich food too often and too 
much; and both are ill. 

It is not too much to say, then, that if we 
could bring ourselves to eat plain food only, 
rich and poor alike, two-thirds of our 
present amounts would be ample to keep us 
in health, provided we ate a_ sufficient 
variety of foods. 

The old saying that ‘** One man's meat is 
another man’s poison ”’ is applicable to most 
forms of food. So, as regards choice of foods, 
we must leave a good deal to our individual 
likes and dislikes. Practically, the only rule 
one can make is that each individual should 
choose a diet which fits to a certain extent 
with the variety of work he ts called upon 
to accomplish. 

Take, for instance, the man who swings 
a heavy hammer all day, and the man who 
sits at a desk without much muscular effort, 
and uses his brain instead. The hammer- 
swinger requires foods which will make up 
for the wastage of muscle tissues and 
muscular energy, rather than foods which 
will stimulate the brain and nerves. These 
latter would be needed by the man at the 
desk, who uses his brain to a much greater 
extent than his muscles. 

It must be remembered, however, that 
Man, In practice, cannot feed one part of his 
anatomy alone. In other words, the brain 
cannot live and the muscles cannot work 
unless the rest of the body is also fed, and 
so kept in unison with the health of those 
parts, 

How, then, should the dict of the hammer- 
swinger and the man at the desk vary 
m order to supply best the needs of 
each ? 

Here are some tables of results, drawn up 
by Dr. Playfair, from which anyone can 
‘stimate for himself how much of the different 
types of food he needs : 
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Flesh- Starch 

formers Fats and 

(protetds) sugar 
oz. oz. oz. 
Subsistence only . 2-0 12-0 
Quietude . 2°5 1-0 12°0 
Moderate exercise 4°2 18°7 
Active labour 2°5 
Hard work . 2°5 20°0 


We can roughly assume that the moderate 
exercise is the equivalent of our man at the 
desk, and the hard work represents the life 
of the hammer-swinger. The man at the 
desk, leading a sedentary life, needs less in 
amount, but perhaps may be granted foods 
which are rather higher in nourishing and 
stimulating qualities than the hammer- 
swinger, who will need more in amount, and 
foods which are more sustaining and higher 
muscular-energy producers. 

How, then, is this to be gauged ? By the 
appetite of each individual. The appetite 
is the best judge of the amount one needs. 
I do not mean by this the common idea of 
appetite, which is to eat and eat till one 
lies back in one’s chair, only too willing to 
drop off to sleep. I mean the appet-te which 
leads one to eat just sufficient to remove 
one’s hunger—no more ; and to be able to 
rise from the table feeling that after a twenty 
minutes’ rest one can resume one’s duties 
or pastimes without inconvenience. The 
City man who, after his midday lunch, goes 
back to his office knowing that he won't 
feel like work for another hour or so, can 
take it as a fact that he has eaten more than 
he needs or his digestion can readily take 
care of. 


An Argument from Prison 

Now, if the “ bills of fare”’ as obtain in 
H.M. Prisons were placed before the average 
business man, he would at once declare that 
the amount was not sufficient, because it is 
much less than he ordinarily eats. Well, let 
us look at the results obtained from this 
‘insufficient diet. We find that the 
prisoners keep in better health, they gain 
weight, and can work as hard, if not harder, 
than ordinary well-behaved citizens. 

Some may argue that the prisoner does not 
work so hard while on this diet as he does 
while outside the prison, but I am referring 
to the section of men who are doing “ hard 
labour" in the quarries and workshops of 
the prisons, 
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How, then, is this result brought about ? 
[he prisoner does not sleep longer or get 


nor does he get more rest 
He thrives 
waxes lusty because he does not get 
chance to overeat (nor, for that matter, under- 
eat). He has sufficient and no more ; it 


given him at regular hours and in regular 


more exercise, 


between his various tasks. and 


any 
is 


amounts, 

Another the City 
man's lunch is that no sooner has he finished 
it of the restaurant to 
some appointment, or back to 
office under the plea that business will not 
walt. 


mistake of average 


than he rushes out 


else his 


He forgets that sooner or later all his 


business will have to wait, for under such 
circumstances his health will be bound to 
suffer in the end. The interruptions to 


rushing back to work 
unnecessarily heavy 


digestion caused by 
immediately after 

meal will, if made a habit, invariably lead 
to The man with 
dyspepsia, seven times out of ten, lapses into 


an 


dyspepsia. business 
neurasthenia, when active work will be no 
longer possible. 


The Morning Rush 

The hurried consumption of the morning 
breaktast, tollowed by the rush te catch the 
train, acts, of course, in precisely the same 
Wa\ Watch the inquests in heart failure 


cases. You will notice that quite a large 
proportion of deaths occur in men rushing for 
the morning if 
is avoided, the common practice of rushing 
ott to catch train in the 


diately after breakfast is a very dangerous 


train Even heart failure 


a imme- 


one. By the end of the meal, digestion has 
already commenced, and the little blood 
vessels that supply the glands and muscular 
coating of the stomach are tull of blood. Now, 
rapid exercise, such as running or walking 
fast, demands that all the muscles of the 
limbs and body, as well as the lungs, shall be 
fully supplied with blood Consequently, 


the blood 1s drawn away trom the stomach 
to supply the wants of the limbs and body- 
muscles and the lungs. By the time the train 
has been reached, digestion has been stopped 
through want of blood in the stomach glands, 
and it is not until he has cooled down, and 
the heart beat and breathing rate has become 
that the blood called 


stomach region by the 


normal 
the 


agvall, aWay 


from Vigorous 


exercise can return to continue the work oj 
digestion. 

By this time, however, the evil has beep 
accomplished. The penalty will probably 
be slight indigestion for the next hour or 
two. If the hurried morning meal and Tushing 
for the train become a habit, what wonder 
if some organ or other becomes worn out 
under the strain? Even if heart trouble js 
avoided, chronic dyspepsia is bound to be 
set up. 

And, finally, if you are to get the maximum 
ot good and the minimum of harm from what 
you eat, see that vour teeth are kept ina 
state of good repair, and are willing and 
trained to chew every mouthful thoroughly 


Kemember, that no matter how readily 
digestible a food may be, unless it is 


thoroughly torn to pieces by the teeth before 
swallowing, so that the digestive juices in 
the mouth, the and the whole 
digestive tract can reach every fibre of it 
digestion will be delayed and part of its good 
will be lost. 

Eat slowly, then, keep to moderate amounts 
ot foods which are plain and wholesome, chew 
every mouthful thoroughly, and take your 
The stomach 


stomach 


meals at regular intervals. 
takes three or four hours to empty itself of a 
full meal, and it ought to have a little rest 
tor 
unless there is very good reason otherwist 
there ought to be at least four-hour 
interval between the light breakfast and the 
midday meal, and a similar, if not longer, 
between the 
If vou must eat anything solid with 


recuperation in between meals. So 


interval midday and evening 
meals 
your tea, make it something light and readily 
You cannot possibly need any 


and anything 


digestible. 
real food in mid-atternoon, 
solid you eat at four or five o'clock is bound 
to less with digestion ol 
your evening meal, unless vou sup oO! di 
late 


final 


interfere more or 


fairly 

rhe 
don't have to keep down to am 
unpleasant dict \ little common sense, 
enough self-control to keep from overeating 
a little to that all the different 
varieties of foodstutis the body needs the 


point to remember ts that you 


rigorous, 


care see 


r 
proteids, fats, starches, and sugars 
adequately represented on your table om 
What 


for you, at least, the great question, 
is the best health diet,” Is solved. 
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“The sharp white teeth closed his W. Reynolds. 
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eadily 


OWN among the willows in the plan- accepted the situation, though she could not 


$e tation leading to the river bank the pretend to like it. Only a month ago, when 
jon of Game Hen lived for the time ina large coop, she felt the instinct of motherhood strong 

ae and nursed her family with as much atten- upon her, she had ceased to lay and had sat 
_ tion as they cared to receive. Her affection brooding in one of the nesting boxes in the 
sai was mixed with astonishment and anxiety, _ big fowl-house on the uplands. One night 
aie ‘or never in her long life, extending now — she had been lifted off the two eggs that she 
ae over two years, had she seen one of her own guarded so jealously and nine larger than her 
ating kind with such a family. There were nine own had been committed to her care. She 
erent of them, and she loved them dearly, but had hatched them all, only to experience the 

the “very mother’s son and daughter had webbed — shock that must come to a sensitive hen that 
ai =a and flat bills; their language was not brings ducklings into the world, 

and ers, and they would swim for hours in the She looked out between the bars to where 
What sunken trough at the far end of the wired the ducklings were plashing in the falling 


fun as though water were their natural ele- light of a late May afternoon ; beyond the 

ment, At first, when her family ran out and little trough the rising grass moved 

ventured boldly into the water, she had fung ominously. 

herself against the bars of the coop; now-she “Come back, come back!” she shrilled, 
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elf of a i 
le rest 


THE 


but the little ones had heard the cry too often 
and did not regard it. Only when the head 
and whiskers of an ugly old rat rose from the 
cover within an inch or two of the water did 
they take fright and scramble, helter skelter, 
through the run into the coop, where the 
Game Hen them all beneath her 
feathers and waited with trailed wings and 


covered 


head erect and vigilant eyes. The rat trotted 
round along the side of the wire, looking out 
very sharply for any point where the defences 
might be but the fine mesh and 
frequent stakes baffled him. He sat down 
on his haunches within full view of the Game 
Hen. 


“ Good evening, neighbour,”’ he said, ‘‘ I’m 


weak, 


She accepted the situation, though she 
could not pretend to like it’ 
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sorry to see you shut up like that for the 
sake of such worthless, disobedient children, 
A fine bird like you ought to be on the hill. 
side enjoying liberty. Don’t make that noise 
I beg,’’ he went on, for the Game Hen was in 
a towering rage and screaming at the top of 
her voice ; I wish to do you a service, [et 
me have those wretched brats, and then the 
Man will put you back in one of the runs, 
They are not worth anything to anybody.” 

“If you come near them T’ll kill you,” 
cried the Game Hen. “ Be off, you filthy 
creature, or you'll be sorry.” 

Nonsense,’ replied the old rat, hiding 
his anger as best he could. ‘ I’m bound to 
have them, if I have to burrow under the 
wire to reach you. I’vea 
family to look after, and 
they are hungry. Here 
goes, IT 

Hle moved towards the 


” 


wire. His own eagerness 
and the frenzied cries of 
the Game Hen had made 
him deaf to the light 
patter of Turk’s feet. 
Almost before he could 
turn to race for the 


shelter of the long grass 


the fox terrier was upon 
him; his cry of terror 
was only half uttered as 
the sharp white teeth 
closed his long and evil 
life. ‘‘ Gocd dog!” said 
the Man who _ followed 


some thirty or fgxty yards 
behind. Hearing the 
mother bird’s outcries, he 
had sent the terrier 1or- 
ward. 

From that time 
ducklings knew fear and 
came readily to their foster 
parent’s call, and as the 
days lengthened, and they 
erew strong and sturdy, 
all were released during 
the day, and the Game 
Hen, reconciled to their 
odd love of water, would 


the 


stalk by the side of the 
ditches while they swam 
in the shallows. Soon 
they were received on 


Drawn by 


W. Reynolds. e deni- 


friendly terms by th 
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THE GAME HEN 


vens of the reeds and rushes. In the long, 
still hours of middle day, when all the land 
was silent and the heat quivered over 
meadow and marsh, they played with the 
children of the wild duck, some ten sturdy 
little fellows who had been born in the old 
willow stub by the bend of the river and 
had learned to scuttle to cover so quickly 
that their presence would have been un- 
discovered but for the Man’s habit of 
studving the low-lying fleets with a small 
spy-glass from his summer-house on the hill. 
They played, too, with the children of the 
moor-hen, the prettiest little black babies 
imaginable, whose mother had built a very 
exposed nest at the water’s edge and ex- 
plained to the Game Hen that they were a 
second brood. ‘‘ An old rat ate the first 
lot,” she said sadly, ‘‘ a hideous old fellow, 
almost gr‘ but he hasn't been about 
lately ” ; id the Game Hen told her how 
that same rat had been put beyond the reach 
of further mischief. 

Life was very pleasant by the water, and 
the Game Hen was well content to dwell with 
her young charges and take her way among 
the fragrant meadow-sweet, the drop-worts, 
and buck bean, keeping one eye for them 
and another for dainties. She even learned 
to walk in some of the shallow water if any 
of the little ones were in trouble, and as the 
place was full of insects of every kind she 
ied generously. Towards evening she would 
lead her family back to the coop, which would 
be closed by the Man before nightfall—a very 
necessary precaution. Twice it was visited 
by a hungry fox, whose best efforts failed to 
etlect an entrance ; several times she woke 
to consciousness that the hedgehogs, who 
had brought a young family to life in the 
neighbouring ditch, were testing every corner 
ofher shelter. Both fox and hedgehogs could 
tell what was within by their unerring scent, 
and though the latter would hardly have 
secured a half-grown duckling, they would 
have done their best. ; 

The nights were very noisy. Among the 
tushes the sedge warbler would sing to the 
moon; nightingales were in full song in the 
plantation on the hill; the cuckoo mocked 
them ; and blackbirds, waking trom slumber, 
Would sing for a few minutes, just to show 
that they had not said all they wished to say 
When twilight fell. 

But the sounds that filled the night were 
hot all beautiful. More than once the Game 
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‘A rabbit scudded past witha Drawn by 
hungry stoat in full pursuit.’’ Reynolds. 


Hen woke to a shrill ery of terror and dismay, 
as a rabbit scudded past with a hungry stoat 
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in full pursuit. The shrick would die down 
almost to a whimper as pursuer came up to 
pursued and with one sharp bite brought 
the little tragedy to its appointed close. 

No rats came to the coop now, but when 
the ducklings and their foster mother received 
their morning meal a small crowd of impudent 
sparrows would wait at a convenient distance 
until the Man had gone away, and would then 
swoop down upon the dish and eat their fill. 
The Game Hen would endeavour to drive 
them off, but it was in vain, and the ducklings 
did not trouble; they were too busy, and 
even if they had not been fed every night 
and morning they could have picked up a 
good living on the rich ground now teeming 
with insect life. They were growing restless 
now, and several times marched in single file 
down to the little river and revelled at their 
ease in the soft, warm water. There were 
one or two deep pools not far from the bank, 
and one fine day, as they swam to and fro 
on one, a great flat jaw protruded for a 
moment above the surface and one fat 
duckling, splashing and protesting at the 
top of its little strength, was drawn below. 
A hungry pike had found a good breakfast. 
The Game Hen came near to drowning her- 
self in a vain attempt to intervene, and then 
withdrew her frightened flock to one of the 
shallow ditches, never again to venture on 
to the dangerous water that could deal out 
sudden death in this fashion. 

Long hours of wading in the wet and the 
constant immersions were beginning to tell 
upon the Game Hen, and a spell of cold, 
cheerless weather, while it did no harm to 
the ducklings, made her worse. She walked 
with a limp, her legs were swollen with rheu- 
matism, her appetite failed, and she grew 
quite thin. But the instinct of motherhood 
was still unimpaired, and, forall the pain that 
iccompanied walking, she would not let the 
young ones go from her sight. They were 
quite destitute of affection. To them she 
was a protector and nothing more, and they 
pursued their careless way over land and 
water without seeking to accommodate their 
growing speed to her failing strength. Had 
the Man noticed her state, she would have 
been taken to the infirmary—a big shed on 
the hill divided off 
which many a sick fowl was treated success- 


into compartments In 


But there were a dozen other families 
the land called for attention in 


fully. 
to watch; 
all directions; 


; orchards, vegetable and 
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flower garden claimed every hour of the day: 
it was hard to see that the simplest wants of 
all were satisfied. 

“You work too hard, madam,” said the 
moor-hen. ‘‘ Your family is quite able to 
look after itself.”’ 

“Quite right,” remarked the kingfisher, 
who sat sunning himself on the alder branch 
above her. “‘ It is possible to do too much 
for one’s children. I never do. As soon as 
they are old enough to look after themselves 
and have learned to strike a fish neatly, I 
send them out in the world. They must not 
come into my territory at all.” 

“I’m very well, thank you,” replied the 
Game Hen bravely. ‘‘ You see, my little 
ones are so inexperienced, Excuse me.” And 
she hobbled painfully after them, 

That night she sank exhausted in a corner 
of the coop, quite unable to eat, and the 
ducklings jostled her as they sought to secure 
comfortable quarters ; they were growing so 
fast that the coop was becoming uncomfort- 
ably small. All night she lay helpless, breath- 
ing with difficulty, and when the Man came 
down soon after seven sbe could not rise to 
her feet. 

For the first time he noticed her condition 
and guessed the cause. ‘ Legs and lungs,” 
he said, and leaving the ducklings to look 
after themselves, carried her carefully away 
to bathe her crippled feet and give her 
medicine and put her in a warm corner of 
the ‘‘ hospital,’”” where she could feel the sun 
and see the fowl-runs and their tenants. 

All through the long summer day she 
watched them, with dull eyes that were 
slowly glazing. She saw hens that had been 
her companions leading strong young broods 
of their own species, and the splendid Indian 
Game Cock who had been her lord strutted 
beneath her, unconscious of or indifferent to 
her presence. Far below her on the _ 
meadows she could catch an_ occasional 
glimpse of her foster children playing where 
they listed, already quite reconciled to her 
absence. Across the yard Turk, the terme, 
dozed on his chain, The hot day waxed and 
waned, a little chill breeze sprang up In the 
wake of the afternoon, the fowls that = 
unpenned came slowly up from the lush 
meadows to await their evening meal, - 
milk-white pigeons gathered on the highes 
ridge of the barn to sun themselves the 
sun’s last rays, and the Game Hen shuddered 
and gasped and died, 
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Phot A Leader, Bristol. 


My Creed 
WOULD be true, for there are those who 
trust me ; 
I would be pure, for there are those who 
care ; 
I would be strong, for there is much to suffer ; 
I would be brave, for there is much to dare. 


I would be fri nd of all 
if, SS ; 
I would be giving, and forget the gift; 
I would be humble, for I know my weakness ; 
I would look up—and laugh—and love— 
and lift. 
—Howarp ARNOLD WALTER. 


<So 


the foe—the frie nd- 


True Valour 
D° not try to do a great thing: you 
may waste all your life waiting for 
the opportunity which may never come. 
But, since little things are always claiming 
your attention, do these as they come, from 
a great motive, for the glory of God, to win 
His smile of approval, and to do good to 
men. It is harder to plod on in obscurity, 
acting thus, than to stand on the high 
places of the ficld, within the view of all, 
and to do deeds of valour at which rival 
armes stand still to gaze. But no such 
act goes without the swift recognition and 
the ultimate recompense of Christ. 
To fulfil faithfully the duties of your 


‘tation, to use to the uttermost the gifts of 
to bear chafing annoyances 
and trivial irritations as martyrs bore the 


your ministry 


pillory and stake; to find the one noble 
trait in people that try to molest you; to 
put the kindest construction on unkind acts 
and words; to love with the love of God 
even the unthankful and evil; to be content 
to be a fountain in the midst of a wild valley 
of stones, nourishing a few lichens and wild 
flowers, or now and again thirsty sheep ; 
and to do this always, and not for the 
praise of man, but for the sake of God— 
this makes a great life.—F. B. MEYER. 


Do Something 
perplexed you may at any 
hour become about some question of 
truth, one refuge and resource is always at 
hand: you can do something for someone 
besides yourself. When your own burden 
is heaviest, you can always lighten a little 
some other burden. At the times when you 
cannot see God, there is still open to you 
this sacred possibility, fo show God ; for it is 
the love and kindness of human _ hearts 
through which the Divine reality comes 
home to men, whether they name it or not. 
Let this thought, then, stay with you: there 
may be times when you cannot find help, 
but there is xo time when you cannot give 
help.—GEORGE S. MERRIAM. 


Enjoying Life 
E are missing the lesson of life, the plain 
duty it enjoins upon us, if we do not 

enjoy it. We talk of service to our fellow, 
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but there is no better service we can render 
than to show him a smiling face. That is 
our personal advertisement of the fact that 
eood and that we 
believing it. Lnjoy- 
virtue; to 


world is a one, 
may take heart in 
ment is to be cultivated as a 
be cultivated because it is largely an art. 
It is from our stupidity that we so often 


(sod's 


miss it. ‘God's in His heaven,” 
sings the poet yes, and in His earth too, 
and that is why it -is good to be alive. 


—J. Briercey. 


The Secret of Work 


HE crucial question is whether we shall 


do our day's work as mere drudges, 
whose main interest is in counting the 
hours till evening, or those who are ful- 
filling a high commission, In that hes the 
secret of strenuousness and of  pertect 
workmanship. . . . If we are certain 
that the Master of [Life has trusted us to 
do something in the world which no other 
but ourselves can do, then labour is treed 
from its heaviness and its dangers. The 


the petty jealousy of 
others. the self-indulgence of others, will 
wound or tempt. It is not to 
them to those who misunderstand you, 
that you labour 

Quietly and patiently do your day’s work 
with all your might, remembering only 
that it is God’s trust to you, and that you 
must keep faith with NKELMAN. 


some 


grumbling ot 


cease to 
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se 


companionship counts for very 


AN 
much in lite 


but L think there is no 

doubt that the shayvpest corners must always 

be turned alone So it is now: so it will 

be when the great change comes, and we 

must e’en let go the warm fingers that 

cling to ours Like children stumbling im 

the dark, we tretch out our hands into 

the unknow! but Im Vain, no, not in 
Vall MOoNTRI OK 
se 

UK greatest not in never falling, 

but in rising every time we tall 
CONFUCIUS, 


Through the Night 
W’ cannot kindle when we 
The five which in the 
The Spirit bloweth and ts still, 
In mystery our soul abides. 
But—tasks in hours of insight will’d, 
Can be through hours of gloom fulfill’ d. 


With aching hands and bleeding feet 
We dig and heap, lay stone on stone by 
We bear the burden and the heat 
Of the long day, and wish 't vere done. 
Not till the hours of light return, 
All we have built do we 
-—MATTHEW ARNOLD, 


se 
not every tresh morning that suc- 


ceeds a day of gloom and east wind 
seem to remind us that for a living spirit 

capable, because living, of renovation, there 

can be no such thing as “ failure,”’ whatever 

a few past years may say 
—Rherv. F. 


there be anyone so bitterly discouraged 
with the failures ot the past that he 
has ceased to believe in himself and given 
up the struggle, let him hear once more this 
otten repeated word, ‘* God believes in you; 
Dk. KELMAN. 


discern. 


W. ROBERTSON. 


vo, and sin no more.” 


sje 
soul can the bloom and 


N° preserve 
delicacy ot its existence without 


th 


lonely musing and silent prayer, and the 
of this necessity Is in proportion 
‘here were times 
even 


vreatness 
to the greatness of the soul. 
during our Lord’s ministry 
from the loneliness of desert places, He dis- 
missed His most faithful and most beloved, 
that Hle might be yet 


when, 


more alone. 
W. Farrar. 


se 
like Christ ? Cultivate 


_ you be 
love of beauty and tenderness. His 


soul was alive to beauty. He noted the 
rising and the setting sun, the waving corn 
the lily of the field. His was love wh.ch 
insult could not ruffle, nor ribaldry embitter, 
and which only grew sweeter and sweeter. 
W. KOBERTSON. 
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THE CALL 


An Episode of the Bush 


By M. P. 


DUNLOP 


We in the city or small country town do not realise the tremendous difficulties that 


have to be faced by the pioneers of civilisation. 


This little sketch—a true story —gives 


an impression of life in the Australian Bush, as a doctor sees it. 


IRR-R-R / 


“Hallo! Is that Central? Give 
me doubie 4 2 1, please. 
“Hallo! Is that Dr. Cityman? = Mrs, 


Townley is speaking. Could you come round 
at once, please? My little girl seems very 
unwell this evening, and I am rather anxious 
about her. 

“What's that ? Oh, you'll be here in a 
few minutes. Thank you, doctor.” 

B 

Thi the call of the city mother. Her 
doctor with his motor-car at the end of her 
The feeling of security that 
should he be engaged there are a dozen 
others equally skilful, ready to attend her 
call at a moment’s notice. 

How different the call of the Bush mother ! 
For her there is no telephone to summon 
the distant doctor, perhaps fifty miles away. 
No neighbour, more than likely, within an 
Her husband away from home, 
and no messenger to send. 

Volunteers there would be in plenty were 
but often she keeps her 
trouble to herself until too late, for the Bush 
is the place of wide distances, and callers 
are few and far between. When the simple 
home fail, the desperate Bush 
mother, leaving her child to the mercy of 
Providence, home- 


telephone wire 


hour’s ride. 


her distress known : 


remedies 
hurries to the nearest 
stead and then the messenger goes forth. 

Then the utter 
through the long hours of waiting. 


feeling of helplessness 
The 
straining of weary eyes for the galloping horse- 
man who surely must soon top the range. 


' 
Ah! City mother, when you read these 


ines, breathe a prayer for your Bush sister. 
Your child, sle« ping in the tiny cot upstairs, 
‘sno dearer to you than the child of the 


lonely Bush mother—the one joy, perhaps, 


n the life of the pioneer’s wife. 


lamp cast ruddy reflections 


The doctor’s 


in the water lying in pools before the surgery 
door. 

The rain was falling with dreary persis- 
ency, a cold, stinging wind and the awful 
state of the roads gave little encouragement 
for folk to venture out of doors, consequently 
the little Bush township of Boonara was, 
at the early hour of 10 p.m., entirely de- 
serted. 

Inside the surgery all was cosy comfort. 
The doctor, sitting at ease in a huge arm- 
chair, before the blazing, open fireplace, was 
happy. 

He had just returned from his last visit 
for the night, and was now deep in the 
intricacies of the British Medical Journal, 
to hand by the last mail. 

As he sat there, steeped in the technicali- 
recent marvellous feats 
of surgery, he forgot for the time being 
his surroundings—forgot the loneliness of 
the Bush and the altogether uncongenial 
environment in which his lot was cast. 

Deep in the mysteries of his journal he 
at first paid no heed to the peremptory 
A second and 


ties of one of the 


summons of the night bell. 
longer ring, however, brought him to his 
feet with a start. Pulling on his warm 
slippers, he hurried to the door, wondering 
who his late visitor could be. 

To his consternation and surprise the 
disturber of his quietude was a black fellow 

an utter stranger, 

The man seemed exhausted, and the horse 
from which he had hurriedly dismounted 
stood in the drizzling rain with head and 
neck extended, and heaving sides—a picture 
of distress. 

Helping the tired rider inside, the doctor 
poured him out a stiff reviver, which he 
swallowed at a gulp. The rider then pulled 
open his dripping oilskin and, pointing to 
the badge on his blue tunic, said: 

“Me Tom Gold, black-tracker 
Tarrabong. Little boy very. sick. 
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you, doctor You pick em up new horse 
Wales’ plac 

The doctor gazed at the tracker in amaze- 
ment 


“ When did you leave Tarrabong, Tom ? 
he asked. 


eight ’clock, doctor.” 

“Eight o’clock ?’’ echoed the doctor. 
‘You must be mistaken. You never did 
the forty miles in two hours, with the road 
as it 

“Yes. Sergeant told me pretty 
quick. Got new horses Tangra Station and 
Mista Wales. Road very bad,”’ said the 
black simply. 

“Is the sergeant’s boy sick, then ?”’ 

“Don’t know who sick, doctor, Only 


told me send you pretty quick.” 

Seeing that he was only wasting valuable 
with the doctor quickly 
made preparation for his long night ride. 

Scribbling a note, he handed it to the 
tracker, telling him to take it to the hotel, 
where he and his horse would be looked after 
for the night. 


time questions, 


Whilst packing his saddle bag with a 
few of the drugs most likely to be needed, 
the doctor obtained a few rather vague 


the the best 
route, his quick professional 


directions from tracker as to 
and quickest 
eye telling him at once it would be useless 
to attempt to take the black back with him 
as a guide. A few minutes later the surgery 
was in darkness and the doctor set out en 
armed only with the 
meagre directions the tracker had 
Had he thought of it, he might 


arranged 


his powerful grey, 
very 
given him. 
possibly have with someone in 
the town to ride with him, but that would 
have meant delay, and delay in an urgent 
call like this was not to be thought of. 

For the first te 


Phe doctor knew this part ot the road fairly 


n miles or so all went well. 
well, and he made good progress. 

\ few miles farther on his troubles began, 
Phe made road ended abruptly as he plunged 
the timbered country at the 
Here the road, 


into heavily 


foot of the Dourigan Ranges. 


if such it could be called, was in a dreadful 
tate rhe past weeks of incessant rain had 
oaked into the rich, black, loamy soil, and 
even the little traffic there had been on it 
had churned it up badly, leaving here and 
there dangerou bog holes 

Along this treacherous surface the doctor 


( irefully hi ¢ nerve in 


his body strained to breaking-point, 4 
fall here meant disaster; not to himself 
perhaps—-he did not think of that, 
his horse he thought of. 
carried two lives that night—the doctors 
and the child’s. Through the bog at last. 
then better going for a time, then bog again, 
and so on for ten dreary, nerve racking miles, 

At last a faint pin-point of light in the 
distance denoted the first stopping-place, a 
change of horses, and a little more than 
half the journey accomplished. The horse 
was ready, also a cup of strong hot coffee 
which the rider appreciated. No time for 
talking; only a grip of the hand and an 
unspoken prayer for a safe journey by the 
and the 


It was 
For the big grey 


selector’s wife, who was alone, 
doctor was off again. 

Here the country was better, and he rode 
on steadily without mishap for another five 
miles. Then a complete change. Before 
him rose the dark, grim, forest-clad range 
which divides the Richmond and_ the 
Clarence waters. A formidable barrier at 
any time, but now, with its steep sides 
slippery as glass, and only the dim, uncertain 
light from the cloud-obscured moon to show 
the way, it was a road that few would care 
to travel. 

The doctor did not hesitate, but forced 
his horse on and on—dismounting and lead- 
ing him at places where the track became 
impracticable. 

Thus scrambling, slipping and_ pulling, 
they at last reached the top of the range, 
about as nearly knocked up as rider and 
horse could. be. 

A spell for a few minutes only, then off 
again down the long, narrow, winding track. 

This the was worse than 
the other, for it was fully exposed to the 
fierce westerly winds and rain storms which 


side ot range 


beat against its rugged surface. 

It was darker, too, for another heavy bank 
of clouds had covered the sky, and the rain 
torrents. Riding was 
The doctor dis- 


was again falling in 
now out of the question. 
mounted again and plunged on, splashing 
and slipping through pools of liquid mud 
wherever the track was level enough to 
retain it, digging his heels in and guiding 
and steadying his horse as best he could. 
Out on the level ground once more, only 
a wildly rushing torrent. The 
and recrossed 
for the 


to be met by 
had 


doctor already crossed 


the times 


rive ome nine or ten 


A 
himself, 
It was 
big grey 
doctor's 
at last, 
Og again, 
ng miles, 
it in the 
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” Then, just as the rider was congratulating himself on a safe 
crossing, a huge, jagged limb crashed into them ’’—». 574. 
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track followed the course of the 


soon as it reached the hilly country, 


river as 
This 
crossing was the worst, for the heavy rains 
had made it deep and dangerous, contined 
as it was at this part between steep high 
banks. 

Dragging off his oilskin coat, the doctor 
strapped it to the front of his saddle. It 
is not well to venture across a flooded creek 
encumbered with a heavy, clumsy overall. 

Plunging into the the 
horse gallantly struck out tor the opposite 
bank, tor 


swirling waters, 


snorting wildly as he = strove 
mastery with the fierce current. 
Cool and quiet the doctor sat, making no 


etiort to guide his horse, knowing well the 


plucky animal was doing his best. 

Once a floating log tlashed by in the dim 
light—a narrow escape for both. 

the 
ing himself on a safe crossing, a huge, jagged 
limb, half 
its sharp splintered end dealing the horse a 


just as was congratulat- 


submerged, crashed into them, 


cruel blow in the flank. <A sudden numbing 


pain shot through the doctor’s leg—a pro- 
jecting branch had struck him. Fortunately 
they were near the bank and in shallow 
water, and after floundering and plunging 


helple ssly the horse and rider at last struggled 
out, nearly spent with their exertions. 
The horse was now limping paintully, and 


the doctor was almost in despair. He was 
wet through to the skin, and his leg was 
bruised and aching. llowever, he must 


kee p on, 


Kiding on, slowly now, for the horse was 


done, the animal suddenly stopped, reared, 
and swerved sideways, throwing the doctor 
ted barbed wire fence. 


into a newly erce 


he sharp prongs cut deep into his flesh 
as he crashed against them. Stunned tor 
the moment the doctor lay halt suspended 
by the now slackened wires. As he scrambled 


feet, smarting trom a dozen deep 


gashes in his hands and limbs, his clothing 
torn and rent beyond repair, the doctor 
looked round to see how his faithtul com- 
panion had _ fared. The horse had disap- 
pe ired He was not tar otf, for he could be 
plainly heard crashing through the scrub 
Ol distance aw 
fhe doctor hurried in pursuit, and attet 
me twenty minutes’ tiring chase, suc- 
eded in securing him \ hasty examina- 
howed no dl ee had resulted 
irom the en int Will thie W lence, 


One stirrup leather and iron was missing 
and the doctor made no attempt to find 
it amongst the dense undergrowth. 
Leading his horse along the fence, the 
doctor tried to locate himselt. He knew he 
was off the track, for surely a wire fence 
should not bar the road. At last he reached 
a corner post from which the fence turned 
at right angles. He understood now what 
had happened. 


torrent he 


In that wild struggle in the 
had been carried downstream 
much farther than he expected, and in his 
contused state of mind, after h‘s narrow 
escape from death, he had not taken notice. 
For some time the weary rider kept on 
riding stiffly now, with only one stirrup to 
help to ease his aching body, until he came 
Here he was 


willingly supplied with a new !eather and 


upon a camp ot road-makers, 


iron to replace the lost one, and at last, after 
a long three hours of solid hard work, he 
arrived at the outskirts of the little town- 
ship ot Tarrabong. 

A light in one of the few houses showed 
him where his services were needed. 
and weary man who dis- 


the door, but it 


It was a tired 


mounted at was the alert 


professional who stood at the bedside 
second later. 
All thoughts of the long and_ trying 


journey were dissipated as he concentrated 


his mind the case betore him. 


A few questions and a short examination 


on 


were sufficient. The child was beyond all 


skill. The had 
grip, and the long ride was all for nothing. 


sje 


1 


human disease too firn 


“And what was the doctor's recom- 
pense my city readers may ask. “ Ten, 
twenty, thirty, or fifty guineas ?”’ 

In this instance a ruined suit of clothes 


an aching body, an injured limb, and some 


scars which time would never efface went 
to the debit side of the doctor’s mentat 
ledger, and there is in all proba no 


entry on the opposite side—not even the 
memory of a life saved ! 
his, then, is the true story ol 

doctor’s ride, and should the reading of It 
touch but one chord ot sympathy in the 
hearts of my readers for those whose lives 
the silent, lonely places ol we 
tribute to the courage ane 
the Bush doctor will not have 


written in 


a Bush 


are set in 
Bush, 


humanity ot 


my 


been Vain, 
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SOME HUMOURS OF MISSIONARY 
DEPUTATION 


By C. W. L. CLIFT 


The speaker at the missionary meeting tells some humorous 
incidents of his work among far-off savages ; but often his most 
amusing experiences are among the people at home. Here the 


veil is lifted a little. 


[ was when we had been driven home 
from the mission-field by ill-health, 
and my husband was working In a country 
practice in Cumberland, that I had my first 
acquaintane e of missionary deputation work, 
It was impossible for him to leave his post, 
and speakers were urgently needed for 


medical mission meetings. I speedily learnt 
that I be prepared for varied experi- 
ences—at one place [ would be met perhaps 


by a luxurious carriage, given a delightful 
room with glowing fire, so welcome to the 
hilled traveller accustomed to the tropical 
heat of the East; at another, conducted 
toadamp Apartments to Let bedroom, 
isno one could be found willing to be saddled 
with the task of entertaining a missionary. 


“That Dreadful Deputation !” 


I had some curious adventures, but none 
quite equal to that of a deputation who 
nee turned up at his host’s house some 
urs before he was expected. The host 
ind hostess were a newly married couple, 
nd the young wife had been doubtful how 
to entertain the deputation in the after- 

on until the return of her husband from 

siness, 

‘Oh, tind out if he smokes and send him 
nto the earden,”’ suggested the husband. 
but to her dismay the door bell rang, and 
the deputation was ushered in before lunch. 
How were the long hours to be filled 2? The 
meeting itself was not to be held until the 
evening. To the hostess’s yoy it appeared 
that the deputation did smoke, and after 
‘inch he strolled out into the garden. - 

When the light was waning, the lady came 
“own into the draw ng-room and with great 
ielight saw, as she b lieved, her husband 
tung on the sofa, There was a quick 
liste of skirts across the shadowy room, 
“osott arms were tlung round the astonished 
feputation’s neck, and a sweet voice whis- 
pered in his ear, “ Oh, darling, you have 
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‘* To her dismay the deputation 
was ushered in before lunch.’’ 


come at last! That dreadful deputation 
has been here since twelve o’clock !”’ 

Sometimes the deputation finds himself in 
a luxurious town mansion. He is whirled to 
the lecture hall or parish room in a delightful 
motor-car, The next day he penetrates 
into the depths of the country, and his host 
drives him from the village station along 
silent lanes to some remote parish, where the 
coming of the missionary from “ furrin 
parts”? is an annual event of no small 
Importance. 

It was in one such parish that a deputa- 
tion was impatiently waiting the appearance 
of the vicar and his ancient pony-carriage 
which was to convey him to the nearest 
railway station some miles away. His 
watch warned him that he would hardly 
arrive in time for the one possible train 
unless he departed at once. Still the vicar 
urged, still he lingered—“‘ Why go? Why 
not stay another night with me ? ’’—until 
the poor deputation in despair got into the 
carriage and politely insisted on immediate 
departure. The pony seemed paralysed, 
nothing would induce him to hurry, and the 
vicar’s long-drawn-out conversation seemed 
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to lull the animal to sleep as he jog-trotted 
along the lonely lanes. They arrived at 
the station in time to see the train vanish- 
ing in the * There!” 
vicar triumphantly, but 
train gone, 
confess I lingered on purpose ” 


said the 
little guiltily, 
I 


a 


distance ! 
a 
and will 


has now 


and 


* your 


pathetic expression came into his worn 
y here and I 
wanted night.’ 


am so lone! 
you to 


rhe missionary took his disappointment 


face 
stay another 
with as good a grace as possible, and 
the pony’s head was turned homewards 
It was dusk 
vicarage 


again. when they arrived 
at the the 
said, ‘‘ You go up to the front door, 
while I take the to the stable.” 
All unsuspecting the deputation mounted 
Suddenly, without any warn- 


gates, and vicar 


pony 


the steps. 
ing, the door flew open, and he received 
a violent box on the ear from the vicar’s 
wrathful wife. I'll teach you,” 
shrieked, “‘ to ask the deputation to stay 
the night ! What she did when her 
take was revealed history has not recorded. 

Only a little less startling was the experi 
ot 
arrived late at night and unexpectedly, so 
that the son of the house gave up his room 


she 


ence a missionary deputation who had 


to this visitor and himself found sleeping 
quarters elsewhere. Early the next morning 
the guest was enjoying his comfortable bed 
and a few extra moments’ rest before rising, 
when the door was suddenly flung open, a 
girl bounced into the Get 
up, pig!’’ When man 
turned round 


room, crying, “ 
the astonished 


intruder, 


you 
to sce who was the 


he only caught sight of a horrified face and 


*Get 


up, you pig!’ ’ 


QUIVER 


** * Much too smart for a missionary, 


don’t you think so, dear ? 


At breakfast the seat of the 
energetic young daughter of the house, wh 
to rouse her lazy brother 


flying figure. 


took upon her 


from slumber, was vacant. 
Unbelievable Ignorance 

One of the chief difficulties a missionary 
deputation has to meet is the almost un- 
believable ignorance of his audience, though 
I confess that lately mission-study bands 
and excellent textbooks are helping to do 


away with this hindrance to a great extent. 
‘Are you much troubled with the 
Boers a missionary from. tropical West 
Africa was asked during the time of the 
Boer War. In many places we are 


till asked, “‘ Do you really have 
to learn their language ? Can they 
understand English? Areat 
Boxers 


not 
you afraid of the Boxers 
are supposed to be perpetually ram- 
the Far EK The sight 
Chinese household at 


pant in ist. 


ot a quict 
work on their various civilised occu- 
pations would « onsiderably astonish 
these good people The dangers we 
fear of ‘‘ them savage 

present in the minds 0! 
have 


run trom 


are always 
a certain class of hearers. ' 
pever forgotten the gaudy necklace 
presented to my sister on her de- 
the Punjab. ~U! 
for I’ve always 


parture for 


this is you. 
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SOME HUMOURS OF MISSIONARY 


like something bright, 


peard them blacks 
coming for you, you 


and when they are 
wave this in front of you and say, ‘ Take 
this, but spare my life.’ ”’ 
Occasionally the deputation 
py the absolute indifference of the one who 
i only does it to 


is chilled 
takes the chair, and who “ 
oblige because he knows it pleases.” An 
earnest worker from South India had 
returned full of enthusiasm for her work, 
full of joy at the remembrance of souls won 
for Christ and redeemed. Thrilling with the 
story she had to tell, she sat and listened 
for the chairman’s introduction. ‘‘ We shall 
now,” he said unctuously, ‘ have the pleasure 
of listening to Miss 
So-and-So, who 
will tell us of her 
endeavours to 
light the fires of 
civilisation upon 
the cold altars of 
the East 

The missionary 
is well aware that 
the moment he 
steps again on to 
his native shore 
he stands beneath 


DEPUTATION 


whisper that carries farther than it was 
intended to, as two ladies put their heads 
together over the drawing-room meeting 
cup of tea. ‘‘ Much too smart for a mis- 
sionary; don’t you think so, dear? And all 
the societies complaining of lack of funds!” 

But the severe old lady who believed that 
missionaries asa class were given to neglect 
their offspring, overstepped the mark when 
she went up to a childless missionary, and 


demanded, ‘“ Are you Mrs. So-and-So ?”’ 
“Yes.” is that your husband ? 
y 


Yes.” “ Then where are your children ? ” 
» The poor lady who was supposed to have 
‘left her uncared-for babes at home, was so 
taken aback she 
gasped out, “I don’t 
know,” and only realised 
what she had said when 
the reproachful old dame 
had departed. 

Quite different is the 
story told by a chairman 
at one of my meetings in 
the North. He had heard 
of a poor old woman, 
whose heart was stirred 
within her to help, but 
whose means were very, 


a fire of criticism very small, Returning 
It begins with his to her little cottage, she 
relatives, “ My looked round — eagerly 
dear, he is so for something she could 
shabby. He is : spare for the coming sale 
Give me that, and you shall have all the ted 
a grace land you need.’ ” ot work, Her eyes lightec 
tothe family. on a treasured bag of 


Can't you get him to buy some decent 
clothes ?”’ rhe case do not 
occur to them. 
lived miles away from any white people, 


the 
The poor man has perhaps 


facts oft 


and in his eyes his garments have never lost 
their pristine smart appearance ; while his 
relatives and friends trained to watch the 
changes of cut and length and colour are 
shocked at his get-up. At 
my critical sister-in-law, when T arrived in 
London, after leaving my boat at Mar- 
least I 
sun 


least,”’ said 


seilles and travelling overland, “ at 
im thankful carrying 
topee, so that people will conclude you have 
only just arrived from abroad.” Forthwith 


aside one’s 


you are your 


One Is urgently pressed to cast 
ncient garments, and 

renovated by friends who know what you 
ne to wear. You are rather pleased with 
our appearance until you catch a sibilant 


to be completely 


S- 


patchwork pieces, and with infinite pains she 
set to work and fashioned a wonderful bed- 
quilt, such as had been greatly in vogue 
in her young days. Unfortunately the 
quilt did not sell, and the old woman's 
labour seemed in vain. Finally, it was 
shipped to Africa in a mission case. There 
a worried and disappointed missionary 
was engaged in opening up and examining 
the contents when the cause of his trials 
paid him a visit. The visitor was a native 
chief, who had been obstinately refusing the 
missionary permissicn to purchase enough 
land to build a church on; but as he 
stood beside the and watched the 
marvellous and gorgeous piece of patchwork 
being unfolded, his eyes gleamed covetously. 
“Give me that,’’ he cried, ‘‘ and you shall 
have all the land you need, and all the 
materials to build with too,” 
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PEACE HATH HER VICTORIES 


V.-_A DAM-BURST IN THE RHONDDA VALLEY 


From the Narrative of Mr. R. R. Williams 


As Told to WALTER WOOD 


In Merch, 1910, a great dam burst in a disused colliery level at Clydach Vale, Rhondda 
Valley, South Wales. The dam was on the mountain-side, and when the collapse 
occurred the water, in a mighty, roaring torrent, swept down the valley, wrecking many 
buildings and causing a loss of half-a-dozen lives. The most noteworthy feature of the 
catastrophe was the saving of 900 boys and girls who were in the Clydach Vale Schools 
at the time. For his conduct on this occasion Mr. R. R. Williams, the head master, 
was awarded the Albert Medal and the Silver Medal of the Royal Humane Society, and 
other presentat‘ons were made to him. Mr. Williams was personally decorated by the 
King. Of his own “ daring courage and presence of mind,” as his conduct was 
described, he modestly but resolutely declines to speak. 


Is somewhat difficult to give a clear colliery level which had not been used! 


understanding of the Clydach Vale some years. When a colliery working % 
disaster to those who are not acquainted neglected it usually becomes full of wate! 
with the district ; but I will briefly explain and in this case a huge reservou had formed 
the nature of the accident before dealing an immense mass of water had accumulat' 
with the subsequent event in a cavity which had been made by t 
Phere was, | .up on the lilleside, an old extraction of « 1, and the mass had ! 
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A DAM-BURST IN THE RHONDDA VALLEY 


enormously increased by exceptionally heavy 
falls of rain. 

On the lower side of the reservoir there 
was a natural wall, and it was this wall 
which collapsed and allowed the water to 
sweep down the hillside. 

It was calculated that at the time of the 
catastrophe there was a mile and a half of 
accumulated water in the dam. 

The weight of the liquid was enormous. 
Expert mining engineers at the inquest stated 
that at the breaking point in the dam the 
pressure was 33 tons to the square foot, and 
the output of water was approximately 
000 tons a minute. This mass alone was 
1 terrible menace to anything that was in 
its path ; it was an infinitely greater danger 
when there was mingled with it, as there was, 
thousands of tons of earth and stones and 
other debris 

his vast body of water, having burst its 

roared and rushed down the hill- 
sid vhat was practicaily a straight line, 
ruining sixteen houses in its swift and 
leadly journey, carrying one house and one 
shop bodily away, damaging a chapel, and 
wrecking the girls’ department of the 
Clydach Vale Schools. 
swept away and carried on to the railway 
line, totally blocking all traffic. ; 


Great boulders were 


Just as an avalanche wipes out all that 
lies in its track, so the enormous torrent 
trom the dam made for itself a cutting and 
path. 

Away down the hillside was a row of 
lwellings called Adam Street. 

ses was the first to be 


One of these 
shattered, and 
th its collapse there perished a mother 
Mrs. Williams—and her infant child. This 
lst tragedy was not exceeded in its pathos 
inything that happened even in such a 
stressing visitation of death and destruc- 
Adam 


twenty-six house 


strect 


cons:sted of about 


' These stood at right 
ngles to the level of the dam, so that when 
flood rushed down the hillside the 
garden walls were swept away, the doors 
carried otf like matchwood, and the 
Tuctures were so badly damaged that the 
"er rooms were wrecked and denuded of 
t furniture, 
rhe power and destructiveness of the 
ree torrent can be realised when it is 


ite th) 1 1 
1 that the depth of the water which 


sailed the terrace Was about ten feet. 


There 
te was little chance indeed of any 


ordinary building withstanding the assault 
of such a shock as that. Most fortunately, 
however, not all the houses were affected 
to the same extent as that which was 
tenanted by the mother and child who 
perished. 

Warned in time by the water rushing 
under the gates of the gardens, some of the 
inhabitants fled to places of security, and 
so escaped with their lives. Mrs. Williams 
and her baby, however, were unable to seek 
refuge. The house was utterly demolished. 
When Mrs. Williams was discovered by 
Inspector Hole, who was in charge of the 
police, who gave such splendid help after 
the disaster, she was in a partly built house 
opposite her own dwelling, clinging to the 
door, and the body of her child was found 
only a foot or two away, making it clear that 
the poor woman had not released her hold 
of the infant until she was no longer able to 
protect it. 

[ have been referring to things that hap- 
pened outside my own observation; but 
the disaster was so sudden and overwhelm- 
ing that it is needful to give some idea of 
its preliminary havoc. What concerns me 
mostly is the state of things at Clydach 
Vale Schools. 

The day’s work was nearly done—and 
the work of the week also, for it was Friday. 
It was a quarter to four o’clock on the after- 
noon of that eleventh day of March when 
my attention was called to an immense 
volume of water coming down the hillside, 
straight towards the schools. At that time 
there were nearly a thousand boys, girls, 
and infants in the various departments. 

The school buildings were in the direct 
track of the awful torrent, and it was clear 
that they were in great and imminent peril. 
Obviously the first thing to be done was to 
dismiss the children, and this task was 
accomplished without delay, largely owing 
to the fact that fire-drill had been taught. 
Instructions were given for the boys to be 
dismissed ; then the girls aud infants were 
warned that they were to leave the build- 
ing. Intense excitement prevailed; but 
when all the circumstances of the event are 
borne in mind, the swiftness of the flood and 
the horror of its appearance as it roared and 


rushed towards the school, it is wonderful 
that the children were amenable to disci- 
pline at all, and that they were not over- 
whelmed by panic, 
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Almost before it was possible to realise 
what had taken place the approach to the 
front of the girls’ and infants’ departments 
had been completely cut off by an immense 
volume of water, so that the only route it 
was possible to take was through a doorway 
between the playgrounds of the two depart- 
ments. 
children who were at the time playing in 
the yard were warned to make their escape 


This door was unlocked, and the 


to the boys’ schoolyard. 
It is cause for lasting pride that every 


instruction which was given was carried 
out with prompt obedience, and to this 
circumstance was due the gratifying fact 
that undoubtedly a great number of lives 
were saved which would otherwise have 
been lost. 


When the alarm was raised, and the order 
given that the children who were playing in 
the yard the the 
boys’ schoolyard, an assistant and her class 


were to seck satety ol 
escaped, making a promising beginning of 


the general work of rescue, 

So far so good. 

The back doors of the girls’ departments 
all opened inward, and consequently, as 
the flood would press heavily against them, 
they 


would 


grave danger; they 
admitted the water to 


and the 


were a source ol 
readily 
the interior of the 
urgent need wa \ccording|ly 
the front while the 
water was for the time being kept at 
Miss 


the girls to be 


have 


building most 


to keep it out. 


door was closed, and 


bay, 


Harries, the head Instructed 


This 


mistress, 


dismissed at once 


order, like the rest Was quit kly carried out. 

Again, the efforts to secure the children’s 
safety were successful but there was still 
much to do before the complete p.-otection 


ot the small army of scholars was assured. 


It was now essential to attend to the 
infants, and their department was reached ; 
but to vet at it one had to wade through 
a current up to one’s armpits, so swiftly and 
in such vast volume had the waters rushed 


down the side Miss Williams, 
department, had ordered 
to stand on the tops of the 
sight 


through the 


mountain 
the mistress of this 
all the children 
desk to see the 


and it was a pathetic 


teachers wadin water to 


humour and encourage the weeping babies. 
One of the infants, a girl, went down on her 
knees in the water, and clasping her Iitth 
hands prayed () God ive u 


An Import int thin Wa obvious at thi 


stage of the event, and it was that ther 
was no imminent danger to the infant 
department so long as the walls of the girls 
school could withstand the force of wate; 

It was resolved that the girls should } 
taken to a slope near the back entrance ¢; 
their school; but no sooner had this cop. 
clusion been reached than it was found 
that the had vastly increased in 
volume, so much so, indeed, that it had 
burst in the front door and broken the lower 
parts of the windows, 

Trunks of trees, which had been tom y 
by the roots and hurled down the hillsi¢: 


water 


by the flood, added greatly to the dangers 
contronting those who were carrying out th 
work of These logs 
thrown most amazing 
manner by the swirling waters. 

With terrific and almost incredible force 
the thood was rushing in and out of the 
department, carrying with it, like battering. 
rams, the huge blocks of timber which had 


rescue in the schools. 


were about in the 


been wrenched away, as well as great quant 
ties of wreckage from the houses in the track 
of the flood and debris from the region 
the dam. 
Words are 


the scene ol 


scarcely adequate to picture 


desolation and destruction 


which had come into being in the space ol 
a very few seconds. ‘The flood had charged 
down and upon the school buildings like 


ruthless monster. The waters 
into the building itself, and 


piano Was 


some savage, 
had crashed 
almost instantly the school 
afloat: and carried hither and thither by 
were desks 
and other 


the furious whirling current 


frames, and chairs 
furniture. Only an extraordinary force 0! 


could have thrown such. articles as 


with iron 


watecl 


these about as they were thrown. 


an. 


It was an appalling occurrence, © 
bands of men. colliers who were return; 
from work, numbering hundreds, looked on 
helplessly —with the exception of a i 


daring spirits -unable to give assistance 
salis 

Almost before it was p yssible to reat 
that anything had happened, the water W 


hirl- 
inside the school, and was literally a whit 


pool nearly five feet deep. The chile 
terror-stricken, but orderly, were mm aene 
peril of their lives; they were face == 
with death Mut times of stress bring 


is coming 
means of triumph, as a rule and this co! 
no puron. 


taff rose to the occasio? 


of the tlood wa 


The teaching 
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the girls 
of water 
hould bk 
trance ti 
this con- 
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the lower 
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nce, and 
returning 
looked on 
of a iew 
sistance 

10 realist 
water Wa 
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children 


ce to lac 
ress bring 
his comin, 
“ Drawn 
The children, terror-stricken but orderly, E. 


occasion were in actual peril of their lives.”’ 
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and without a moment’s delay continued 
the work of preservation and_ salvation 
which had been begun as soon as the peril 
the realised. Not a 
moment was to be lost—and not a moment 


of dam-burst was 


was wasted. 

Almost with the precision of an ordinary 
drill the children were directed to go to, or 
were carried but 
before the last of them were rescued a great 
wall 


into, places of safety; 


it was more than 50 feet long, 1o feet 


high, and 2 feet 3 inches thick, making a 
ponderous mass of masonry—was swept 
away by the charge of the resistless flood. 

This wall had formed a partial break- 
water, and its collapse allowed the water 
and debris to sweep onward with such 
immense force that some of the rescuers 


were hurled out of the building and down 
a flight of steep steps. They were badly 
bruised, and narrowly escaped drowning ; 
but they to pull 
together and continue their work of rescue. 

At the bottom of the steps, which had so 
suddenly become a well 
strom 


managed themselves 


a miniature mael- 
struggling desperately in a depth of 
some six feet of turgid water there were about 
a score of little girls, screaming piteously 
in their terror; but all of 
fortunately, were helped in safety to the 
infant schoolyard. Mr. Matthew S. 
rendered splendid and yeoman service here. 


them, most 


Lewis 


Meanwhile an assistant——-Mrs. Colville— 
and her class were perilously caught in 
another corner of the yard. This corner 
was bound in by a wall 30 feet long, 6 fect 
high, and 2 feet thick, which met the full 
force of the onslaught. This wall, too, 


collapsed, and the flood became a raging 
torrent in which the children were whirled and 
the 
It was said afterwards of the playground 
that it 
swimming-bath six or seven feet deep, and 
that the 
like corks in water. 


tossed about in most amazing manner. 


was instantly converted into a 


children were floating about in it 
I saw what was happening, and did what I 
am perics tly certain any other man in my 
place would have done—I dashed to the help 
of the struggling screaming 
did the possible 
I seized them as quickly 


little ones and 
only thing to save them; 


could 


water, 


as | and 


simply threw them into’ shallow 


knowing that instinctively they would 


find thei tcet 
Mrs. Colville 


OWT 


heroine of the finest type, 


was being carried away by the force of {j 
flood, and sinking; but, fortunateh 
she was seized by one of the rescuers and 
helped into safety. 

Two walls, as TI have stated, had be 
swept away, and it is due to the wre kage of 
that many lives wer 
spared, because their fall enabled the flood 
to spread out. A third, and the greatest 
wall, had to’ vanish before the water yas 
sufficiently dispersed to allow the hundreds 
of workmen and others to rush in and com- 
plete the work of rescue. 


was 


these structures 


This wall was n 
less than 219 feet long, 10 feet high, and 
2 feet 3 inches thick 


structure ; 


a very strong, stout 
yet it was swept bodily away 
and destroyed as utterly as if it had beer 
made of I do not think that 
anything will give a more perfect under 


matchwood. 


standing of the immense force of the flo 
than the of 
masses of masonry, which happened to kk 
in the direct line of the 

As soon as it was possible to do so, men 


swift demolition these gr 


torrent. 


rushed in and seized the little ones ar 
carried them, sobbing and_ terrified and 
sodden, to their homes. Without delay 
too, the medical men of the district came t 


the spot and attended to about a hundred 


children, some of whom had _ been bruised 
and some immersed. The clothing in man 
cases had been torn to shreds. 


Despite all the dangers of that memorabl 
March afternoon the little army of boys a 
girls and children, with three sad exception 


had been saved; but there were many 
distressing incidents to come to light 
many remarkable sights to see in Clydach 
Vale. 

The afternoon had been made strang 
and terrible by this sudden dam-burst 
but it was not for some time that the ! 
extent of the calamity was realised. 


| could do so I lett the sch l 


premises and went and saw the havoc wi 


As soon as 


the flood had caused, and I heard ott 
lives which had been Jost and the wonderlt! 
escapes from shattered buildings. 

The resistless torrent had tom 


furrowed the steep hillside and streets hk 
a colossal plough, and stout stone building» 
had been wrecked as 1f an earthquake mae 


shaken them to pieces. A shop which Hee 
been lately completed was a heap 0 r : 

het 
the which Mrs. Williams ane ™ 


baby had been living was totally destroye® 


house in 


of t} 
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A DAM-BURST IN THE 


and other structures were in a state of utter 
ruin. 

At one place the flood roared down a bank 
between a chapel and a house, scooping out 
a bed in the middle of which the water fell 
like a cascade in a little river. 

It was down this bank that a baby in a 
cradle was swept, and a man ina bath. He 
was a collier, and was taking his bath in a 
tub. The intant 
about two hundred yards, and, [ am thank- 
ful to say, was rescued from its frail lifeboat. 
The man in the bath saved. It 
may sound grotesque to talk of a person 


was carried a distance of 


was also 
being in a tub and swept away like that ; 
but at the time there was no occasion for 
being in the The tragedy 
was too terrible and complete to allow an 


least amused. 
element of comedy. 

For four after the burst the 
torrent tore down the steep slopes, and for 


hours dam 


along time after that there was a strong 
stream, | a swollen river. When night 
came rescucrs and searchers were at work 


with lanterns, and they formed a sad and 


solemn and weird scene as they flitted 
about in the debris. 

It was known that five lives had been 
lost, and that a little girl was missing. Her 


ame was Gertic Rees, and she was exactly 
live years old. She was born on the night of 
Clydach Vale, 


darkness, with a 


a memorable explosion in 
and the black 
snowstorm raging, search parties were out 
trying to find her, 


now in 


All that anxious hearts and willing hands 
could do was done, but in such weather and 


tsuch a time it was impossible to make a 
thorough and the searchers 
had to wait till morning before they could 
finish their distr ssing task. 


examination, 


Then the body 
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of the little girl was found in a pool in the 
brook, about a hundred yards away from 
the schools, She had been playing in the 


schoolyard, and was carried off by the 
torrent. Her father was amongst the 
searchers who went out into the _ bitter 


snow-swept night. It is a sad circumstance 
that the girl had only just begun her school 
career, her first attendance being on the 
Tuesday. 

That was a pitiful case, but there was 
another which was equally sorrowful. There 
was a woman who, having escaped to a place 
of safety, was watching the rush of the 
waters. Suddenly, in the whirl of the 
flood, a little lifeless form was seen. The 
woman sympathetically whispered, ‘‘ What 
a fine child! I wonder whose it is?” On 
going home she learned that the lost child 
was her own. Strangely enough the girl 
had asked to be allowed to remain at home 
from school for the afternoon, and leave 
was given to her to do so, 

I do not wish to dwell too much on this 
happening the Rhondda 
Valley, but I may add that just as the 
torrent mark on the mountain- 
side and in the street, so the remembrance 
of the tlood left an indelible impression on 
the minds of those who assisted in the work 


disastrous 


made its 


the men who shared 
in it died as a direct result of 
posure and injury. Quite recently a man 
who had been hurt in the calamity com- 
mitted the doctor attributing his 


of rescue. Several of 


have CX- 


suicide, 


insanity to the effect of a serious wound 
to the head. 

The story of the flood in Clydach Vale is 
sad ; but the gloom of the event is brightened 
by the knowledge that because of thorough 
discipline so little lite was lost. 
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yor AD' WELL' AD ' YOU 


ND PERHAPS TO-MORROW 
you ' WILL: BE ' ABLE 
©TO'DO' BETTER 


The Second Prize. Drawn by Mr, McGregor, 


A FLOOD OF MOTTOES 


Result of the Motto Competition 


By THE EDITOR 


‘TR little boy with twelve moral maiden — were not so many entries as for the Quota- 

aunts to advise him could not have tions Competition, but this could hardly 
passed through a more perplexing time than have been expected in view of the nature 
has the writer of these lines: anyhow, if the ot the task. Over 500 mottoes were received, 
next few numbers of THe Quiver do not but considering the amount of time that 


show a marked improvement, it will be— must have been put into many of these, Its 
as in the case of the little boy aforesaid— quite safe to say that the entries represent 
‘not for want of a little advice.”” As I write, some hundreds of hours’ more work than 


the editorial office is decked out with bright that devoted to the quotations. Days— 
colours as for a festival; mottoes cover my months— years of work : that is the impres- 
desk, words of warning, advice and counsel — sion one gets in looking through the entries 
stare me in the face in whatever direction This fine piece of coloured decoration in the 
I look. ‘‘ While there’s life there’s hope,”’ corner of a motto—why, the eye and the 
says one text, rather grimly, I think; whilst hand of the worker must have been tired 
another bids me “ Think corre tly—act out time after time before 1t was completed ; 


accordingly,” which is rather tantalising, this bit of wood-carving must have been 
under the circumstances. Verily it is a case  tantalisingly slow ; and the patience required 
f “think correctly” when one comes to on this gilded border is a lesson 1 itself ; 
judging a Motto Competition. and so on. 
A Great Success Good Work Well Done 

Let me say at the outset that the competi- As far as prizes go, many who havé 
tion has been a great success, True, there laboured long and conscientiously can never 
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have their fitting reward ; it gives me a 
heartache to pass Over some of the efforts 
or to put them down for merely a ‘ book 
prize.’ But if their authors could be con- 
fronted with the whole mass of excellent 
work, they would realise how impossible it 
is for the poor adjudicators to make even 
twenty-six prizes adequately fit the case. 
No, the reward must come in the knowledge 
of good work well acc omplished, and in the 
message of cheer passed on to some other 


soul, 


The Judges 

Early in my task, I realised that the re- 
sponsibility of locating the holder of the {20 
prize was too great for any one man ; tastes 
differ so widely, and one may be uncon- 
sciously biased here and there. I therefore 
sought the aid of Mr. William Irons, the 
able manager of the Art Department of 
Messrs, Cassell and Co., Ltd., to whom THE 
QUIVER Owes so much for his kindly sugges- 
tion and criticism on matters of illustration, 
and Mr. A. Fish, the editor of “‘ Royal 
Academy Pictures,”’ etc. Whilst, of course, 


I have not been able to shift on to their 
shoulders the responsibility of the awards, 
they certainly have helped me to ‘“ Think 
correctly—act accordingly,” and I here 
render them due thanks. 

T have spoken of the prodigious amount of 
work put into the mottoes; I must also 
acknowledge that the general standard is 
decidedly good. But, in equal candour, I 
must admit to some measure of disappoint- 
ment on the score of the lack of originality 
displayed by far the greater proportion of 
competitors in the selection of the mottoes. 
The majority of the entries are well-known 
texts. I can in this matter only bow to the 
will of my readers, judging from this expres- 
sion of their opinion that, in the choice of a 
motto to hang in one’s room, they would 
rather have a text “familiar from child- 
hood’s days,” a text hallowed by old associa- 
tion, made sacred by help given in some 
time of need. 


The Obvious Question 
Experts may differ, and different people 
have different tastes, but it must be said for 


ALL 
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The First Prize, 


Orawn by Mise H. Wright. 
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the adjudicators that we have tred not to erred in the other direction, The amount 
take a narrow view of our task; through all of work put into it is prodigious: the stvk 
we have kept in mind this condition of suit- is that of the carly missals, but somehoy 
ability and cheer Would this motto, on the general effect is rather gloomy, and the 
which so much work has obviously been — lettering is a little difficult to read, 


expended, be a source of cheer and encourage- Still another : 

ment on our walls ? Does it help ? “Look always on the bright side, and if there is 
After a careful examination, the whole of — no bright side, brush up one of the dark ones,” 

the entries were divided into three classes: was exceedingly fine, made particularly 9 

A, Band C. The ‘C” class makes a pile by the exquisite portraits of lttle children 

higher than my desk; from the “ B’’ class, painted to represent the initial “ L.” Unfor. 

after further con- tunately, this ver 


point formed a weak- 
ness in the motto, 
rhe group of chil- 

dren might be “C 
just as well as “L 


sideration, the 
“highly com- 
mended” were 
chosen But the 
“A” division, the 
or might be 
looked. Then, toc 
the general effect 
somehow did not d 


smallest of the three, 
received the greatest 
amount of attention, 
for from these forty 
or fifty the prizes justice to the indi- 
had to be chosen, vidual work ex 
Ranged round the pended on the mott 
walls of the room, But one there was 
each one had careful which stood out 


above the others 
Absolutely simpl 
design and execu: 


and individual con- 
sideration, and the 


heart-searching pro- 
tion, yet it possess 


all the elements that 
go to make a mott 


cess of elimination 
and promotion went 
on. Among four or 
five, the heart- 


ACC eptable. 


bidin 
searching was most La : * Casting all y 
prolonged. an upon Hi, tor Hi 
for vou, 
early stage a bright, : 
well- worked motto is perhaps not quit 
stood out: so original as 
“ should have _ liked 
The dawn is not dis- 
rant, An Impressive Motto, unde! 
Nor is the night stat- Painted in Oils. stances, but, on tt 
less it is 
Love is Eternal other hand ty 
God is still God, and text which has been a source of common 
His Faith shall not fail us; fter all, what 
illions. After all, whe 
Christ ia Eternal: ‘Ses and inspiration to millio 


] slow 
words, new or old, could be so helptul - 


Ther 


the design and execution made the 
the colour was a little too superb and varied ; such that it could be hung in any roo! 


the design and the lettering lacked unity and 


he words are splendid, and the decora times of stress as these familiar ones ? 


tion superb, but, the judges had to admit, 


ortant 
without offending the eye, and—importa 


purpose, and it was to be feared that, placed It grows 0 


too—without tiring the eye. 


on the wall of a room, it might tend to con- one: strong, simple, tasteful, one -” 
fuse and tire the cyes. gaze on it n ght and morning without De 
Another motto were af it. rhe reproduction 
“My life » brief briet thing; the preceding page ot course aa * 

lo brighten and better the place of an excellent piece of work 
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An Ambition for Everyone. 


First Prize 
this splendid motto fell the choice of 
the adjudicators, and it was found that the 


First Prize was due to 


Miss HENRIETTA WRIGHT, 
Grove Cottage, 


Parkstone, Dorset. 


Miss Wright will, I 
all our readers, 


have the con- 
including the 


know, 
eratulations of 
competitors who have not been so successful 


as she. 


It should be explained that the letters of 
the text are in black, with the exception of 
‘Hiw” and “ Hr,” in gold, and 
the initial which is 
beautifully orna- 
mented 


which are 
also in gold, 
with red, 

Red and 
are the 
predominating 


blue, etc. 
blue, likewise. 


colours ot the ln der, 
though it is picked 


out with gold, 


and a 


OF MOTTOES 


“Do as well as you can to-day, 
And perhaps to-morrow you 
will be able to do better.” 


A word of 
couragement that 
help anyone, The setting 
of the words leaves no- 
thing to be desired. <A 
chaste frame of rose leaves 
and flowers, in brown and 
yellow, surrounds the de- 
sign, whilst at the top is 
a narrow painting, bring- 
ing out the work of the 
day on the land. 
The SECOND 
therefore, goes to: 
Mr. G. McGREGOoR, JuN., 
123 Southbrae Drive, 
Jordanhill, Glasgow. 


and en- 
should 


cheer 


PRIZE, 


Orders for {20 and {10 respectively, on 
Messrs. Cash Chemists, have accord- 
ingly been sent to Miss Wright and Mr. 
MeGregor. 

It was easy—too easy—to find sufficcent 
carry off the next twelve 


Boots, 


good entries to 
prizes. 

The claims of a 
motto in copper : 


beautiful original 


“Oh, fear not, in a world like this, 
And thou shalt know ere long, 
Know how sublime a thing it is 
To suffer and be strong,” 


were not to be denied. The hammered copper, 
with the black enamelled letters and wood 


frame, make a decoration tasteful and strik- 


light green sets off 


the other colours. 


Second Prize 


There was equal 
difficulty in deter- 
mining the Srconp 


Prize, but the judges 
had to that 
one entry ran the 
First very 


indeed 


admit 


closely ing 


A Striking Verse in Copper. 
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ing, and withal of a permanent character. worth’s text from Nahum i. 7 is particy. 
Mrs. Bayley is to be congratulated on her larly commendable for the initial “Tt” 


excellent craftsmanship. The three I early gold and blue, the gold standing out lig 
mentioned The dawn,”’ etc., by Mrs. E. M. embossed work. 

Wilson ; ‘ My life,” ete., by Miss Bendall ; ** God's in His Heaven, all's right with the world” 


has a border illustrative of som 
ot God’s creatures, whilst 
“Two things stand 
Like rock and stone, 


Kindness in another's troubles 
Courage in your own, 


in aluminium, is splendid.+ 

The twelve Teaetta Tea-makers 
have accordingly been sent to the 
following : 

Mrs. Alice L. Bayley, Sparth Lane, 
Heaton Norris, Stockport. 

Miss C. J. Bendall, Glen View, Corder 
Road, Ipswich. 

Miss Winitred M. Cable, Milford Haven, 


East End Road, Church End, Finchle 
Mr. R. Clamp, 4 Byne Road, Sydea. 


A Motto in Wood and Cork. Miss N. Cohen, 31 High Street, Guem. 
sev. 
* Took always,” etc., by Miss W. M. Cable) Miss Elsie C. Couchman, 117 Patewell Park, East 
the. Sheen, 5.W. 
found their places here without any doubt. Mr. Tom Curr, 76 Inverleith Row, Edinburgh 
A beautiful oil painting of pink and red Mr. Sidney Farnsworth, The Island, Little Walt 
roses (“God helping, there is no need to Mr. J. Porteous, 79 Caledonian Road, Saltcoats, N.B 
fear,’ by Miss N. Cohen) followed very Mr. E. W. Stevenson, 49 Ardgowan Street, 
eely ‘ Rear ‘ Glasgow. 
Closely. “Fear thou not, for I am with W. Tarrant, The Elms, Gomsbell, Serr. 
thee,’’ by Mr. Tom Curr, is a splendid piece Mrs. Edith M. Wilson, 22 Crossley Terrace, New: 
of work, though, unfortunately, in the — castle-on-Tyne. 
opinion of the judges, the subject chosen is The twelve Book Prizes have been well 
a little inappropriate. earned by the following : 
“For me to have made one soul Mr. S. Beall, 2 Guildford Road, Canterbury. 
,. Phe better for my birth ; Miss Georgina Browne, Southeliff, Torrs Park, 
To have added but one flower Ilfracombe. 
fo the garden of earth; Mr. A. Chambers, Woodlands, 16 Magdalen 
“To have sown in the souls of men Terrace, St. Leonards-on-Sea 
One thought that will 
not de 
To have been a link in the 
chain of life, 


all be IMMORTALITY,” Fig 
M. W. Tarrant. Of que lye 
Lond My Tht B R [ ‘SI DE. 
THERE 
No BRIGHT SIDE! UP 


ont OF THE DARK ONES. 


background, with a white 
lighthouse standing out on 
a realistic rock made of 
cork This secures its 
place on the score of ori- 
ginality Mr. Clamp’s 
verse from Psalm cl. is 


well executed, the initial 
‘P” being magnificent ; 


A ** Cheer-up ’’ Motto. 
whilst M sidney 


(Notice the mimatures.) 
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Mr. T. Crossley, 19 Duchy Road, Pendleton, 


Manchester. 
Miss A. E. Hind, 


Edmunds. 
Miss Hope Lucas, 
Miss Florence Pryor, 
Terrace, Brighton. 
Miss Emmeline M. 


Streatham Hill. 
Miss F. M. Rolls, Yatton, near Bristol, Somerset. 


Miss Symes, Belhaven, London Road, Guildford. 
Miss Muriel G. Tresidder, 52 Elmwood Road, Herne 


Hill, S.E. 
Miss C. J. Wilkins, Westcroft, 


Much more could be written about the 
prize- -winners, but that would mean leaving 
no room for the great majority, who can 
but be summed up in a few words of general 
commendation, Yet, as 
once again I turn over the 
mottoes on my table, or 
glance round the walls of 
my room, I cannot but 
wish to mention one after 
another of the fine speci- 
mens which are not so 
fortunate as to carry off 
chief awards. 

Space will not allow of 
individual notice, but I 
must mention the number 
of scrolls that were sent 
in; in all cases they have 
been well worked, and it 
is to be regretted that 
they cannot get more than 
a commendation. 

Turning in another direc- 
tion, the new art of pen- 
painting finds many fol- 
lowers, though in some 
cases the lettering is not so clear and ser- 
viceable as could be wished. 

The woodwork is not without its honours, 
and many examples of needlework were 
received. Texts done in the “ sampler” 
style were not uncommon. 

To conclude, here is the list of highly 


Felsham Rectory, Bury St. 
{2 Milton Road, Cambridge. 

Walpole House, Walpole 
10 Montrell 


Quick, Road, 


Trowbridge, Wilts. 


aww 


commended : 
\ Miss Lucie Adams, Miss Mav Air, Miss C. L. Avill, 
ir. P. H. Arrows mith, C. Allen, Miss W. Arnold. 


Miss G. Birtwistle, Miss Marv Be attie, Miss Edith EF. 
Bacon, Mr. J. B Senyon, Mr. W. G. Bodiley, Mr. John 
- wn, Miss Hilda Ballard, Miss M. J. Burrows, 
Miss E. E Birtwistle, Mr. H. H. Brownlow, Miss F. 
Buswell, Miss M. R. Bates, Miss Gladys Batten. 
an Morgan Clement, Miss cate, Miss Minnie 
— Mr. J. W. Clayton, Mr. P. V. E. Chambers, 

s. Cocks, Miss A. Cass, Miss Pid D. Miss J. M. 

( wherg, Miss H. Coleclough. 
D Miss 1. R. Douglas, Miss Oriel Davies, Mr. H. A. 
Miss Davis, Miss K. L. Dodd, Mr. B. 
a ies, Miss Marie Dowdall, Miss S. C. Dowdeswell, 
iss G. M. Davies, Miss Elsie Davison. 


Miss K. S. Elsey, Mr. 


Miss Edith M. 
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Miss L. Everett, < W. J. Evans, Miss Estcourt, 
. G. Ecles. 

Mr. A. Fisher, Mr. F Firr. 

Miss H. S. Glegg, Miss M. Glanville, Miss H. J. B. 
Giles, C. G., Miss F. Guild, 
Miss L. Grant, Miss M. H. Gibbs, Miss F. Going, Miss 
Delia F. Graham. 

Miss E. M. Howard, Mr. G. Horton, Miss A. L. 
Harper, Miss M. Hinton, Miss Hutchison, Miss Ruth 
Hayzelden, Miss Lilian Hall, Miss D. G. Hancock, 
Miss Maude Holloway, Miss Alice Hebditch, Miss E. 
Hayward, Miss H. M. Hodgett, Mrs. H. M. S. Hill, 
Mrs. A. ad. 

Miss N. Ingram, Mrs. J. R. T’Anson. 

Mrs. W. Tobnson Mr. William ary, Miss Dorothy 
Jones, Mr. R. Jones, Mr. R. Jones. 

Miss H. Knight, Miss L. eataat Miss N. Kirkham. 

Miss May Lewis, Miss Lovelock, Miss Ethel Lyne, 
Miss Eugenie Lutz, Miss Ina C. Levie, Miss Margaret 
W. Litten, Mr. A. Little. 


ne 1s DISGANG 

Nor is the Niaht Starless: 
fovdas G6ERNAL! 

Ged: is still: @ed, and 

Dis Shaul BAL US; 


A Brightly-coloured Verse. 


Miss Amy A. Moore, Miss Ethel Mawson, Mr. 
Norman Myers, Mrs. Martin, Mrs. Marshall, Miss 
Rhoda Millard, Miss Maude. 

Mrs. L. A. Newsome, Miss D. Newsome, Miss F. 
Newham. 

Mrs. C. E. 

Mrs. R. S. 


Miss E. Oswald. 
Purdie, Mr. Frank Porter, Miss L. B. 
Penrose, Miss Agnes H. Parkin, M. Piggott, Mrs. F. 
Pass, Mrs. Pollard, Miss E. Procter, Miss E. A. Pratt, 
Miss Nellie Powell, Miss M. Perkins. 

Miss Marie Quertier 

Miss Mary Robb, Miss Mary J. Russell, Miss FE. 


Oldham, 


Rive, Miss M. Rive, Mrs. B. E. Robson, Miss E. 
Rogers, Mrs. Ross. 
Miss Sumner-Ward, Mr. William Scott, Miss 


Thelma Smith, Miss Nora Stranaghan, Mr. F. H. 
Steane, Mrs. H. Smith, Miss Snow, Miss 8S. J. 
Sutton, Miss G. L. Shepperd, Mr. Robert W. Simp- 
son. 
Miss Tweedie, 
Miss Elsie F. 
Miss C. H. Weller, 


Mr. E. Taylor. 
Vinall. 
Miss Dorothy B. Walker, Miss. 
Elsie Whitby, Mr. J. R. Williams, Miss Hilda M. 
Wilson, Mrs. Eleanor Williams, Miss M. J. Wilkin- 
son, Miss S. E. Wright, Miss Mabel Wright, Mrs. 
M. B. Watney. 

Miss Dorothy Yard 
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THE ART OF LETTER-WRITING 


A Word to those with Friends 


By MONICA WHITLEY 


_ woman who has acquired the art 
ot 


letters has a powerful social asset, which will 


writing interesting and _ pleasant 
gain friends tor her and increase her popu- 
larity. It is often said that the telegraph, 
the telephone, and the picture post card have 
killed the art of letter-writing ; that 


life is so bustling and crowded, that women 


modern 


have no leisure to sit down and express their 
To this 
a letter from a dear triend 


thoughts in writing 
We get 
and find a disjointed account of her doings, 


a great extent 
Is true. 


with an abrupt ending, such as ‘‘ Excuse this 
We had looked for 
some intimate message from the heart of the 


scrawl "’ or “ In haste.’ 


writer to our own, some little sympathetic 


touch which would seem to bring us into 


her very presence, but what we get is quite 


as impersonal as a newspaper report. 


The Perfect Correspondent 
But still, 


vertect correspondent 


almost everyone possesses one 
Have we had a stroke 
of good luck ?) Then we know we are certain 
to receive a charming note of congratulation 
which bears the st imp of unattected gladness 
Or ha Then 


ure are we to receive a message ot 


In Our JOY, trouble visited us 
equally 
heartfelt sympathy. If we ask her for infor 
mation on certain subjects, we know that a 
speedy reply will come, telling us what we 


When she 


we confidently expect (and are 


wish to know abroad foi 


her holidas 


not disappointed) a charming descriptive 
letter not a mere recital of places seen and 
excursions made, but an account of the im 
pressions these thin made on the writer 
mind, so that we seem to get a mental 
picture conveyed to us. Then there are sure 
to be special references to our own particular 
tastes Ii we admire carving, she will 
describe minutely some specimen he saw 
if our hobb 1 curio-collecting, there will 
be mention of anything rare o1 quamt which 
came under her notice 
but more valuable than all this is the way 
in which, by a few simple phrases, our friend 
manages toopen her mind to us, and we feel, 
t were, admitted into her inner mind 


sharing her most cherished thoughts, Then 
indeed, we feel that heart touches heart—ip 
a far more real way than if we were convers- 
face to 
as we may call them, are rare and precious 


Ing face But these soul-glimpses 
and conveyed to us in such a way that we 
feel that only, could they 


have been made in that particular way 


to us, and to us 


Of course, there are many people who can 
a bright, 
very pleasant to receive, but somchow we get 


write ‘newsy "’ letter, which it is 
the impression that it is one of a type whi 

is being sent at the same time to many other 
friends, and which could be read by anyon 
Now, the ideal letter is one which could be 
written to us and to us only; in fact, we 
alone are capable of interpreting it. It brings 
the 

with her atmosphere 
fecl that we 


answer it, in 


with it the personality of writer and 


enve lop us so mucl 
must at once sit 


her 


so, that we 


down and very presence 
as it were 

We ar apt to look upon the letter-writer's 
art as a gift of the gods ; but 1f it ds, it 1s on 
which may be earned by thought and prac- 
It is a fact that 


ationalists are 


many bright, clever 
letter-writers 


tice 

conve! poor 
while other women, slow of speech and il- 
admirable in that 
their 


at-case In society, are 


capacity revealing themselves to 


friends in a way in which they could never 


do by word of mouth. 


The Revealing Letter 

A man once fell in love with a girl throug! 
the letters she wrote to him. When they met 
she was dull cold, distrait and he found 
it difficult to believe that she and the lettet 


writer were one. But as time went on, her 

letters became more and more self-revealing 
ol ness 

and she « x plain d to lim her mtense shvn 


wn 
Which prevented her expressing hersell 


speech. Her faculty of letter-witng which 
she had cultivated as an outlet for het pent: 
up thoughts, had gained her a lover, whom 
otherwise she would have lost. 

Some people condemn the egotistical 
letter Tut urely, a letter to have am 
individuality must be egotistical We ¢ 


hts, Then, 
heart—ip 
Te convers- 
il-glimpses 
d precious 
av that we 
could ther 
lar way 
le who can 
which it is 
how we get 
type whi 
nany other 
by anyone 
h could be 
n fact, we 
It brings 


writer 


sO muci 
it once sit 
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eTr-writer s 
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h and ill- 
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THE ART OF LETTER-WRITING 


not wish it to be merely a sort of family 
newspaper, recounting the doings of each 
member ; we want it to be a reflection of the 
writer’s mind. Therefore the “ 1”? must be 
prominent, though at the same time there 
will be the undercurrent of tender sympathy 
with the person written to. 

There are provoking letter-writers, who 
always omit to answer our questions and 
never refer to the contents of our previous 
letter to them, thus creating in our mind a 
doubt as to whether it has been received or 
not. Equally annoying are those who give 
provoking little incomplete snippets of news, 
quite incomprehensible to us, adding the 
remark, ‘But I suppose you will have 
heard all about this,"”’ when we have done 
nothing of the kind ! 


To those who would Try 

What advice can be given to one who 
aspires to be a good letter-writer and _ is 
willing to take the necessary pains ? 

In the first place, she should try to imagine 
that she is sitting face to face with the person 
to whom she is writing—she should try to 
get into her atmosphere. Let her think of 
that person, look at her photograph or call up 
a mental image. Then let her recall some 
ecasion On which they met, the words that 
were spoken and the things that were done, 
and the atmosphere will soon come. 

Now she can take her pen in hand and 
begin to talk with it, for that is what letter- 
Writing means. When the thoughts come, 
they should be put down simply and natur- 
ally with no attempt at fine language. Some 
people may find it a good plan to jot down 
beforehand the subjects to be touched upon. 
The letter both looks and reads better if it 
is broken up into little paragraphs. We all 
know the letter which runs on from one 
subject to another without a break, causing 
us much bewilderment. 

If a letter is being answered, it is a good 
plan to touch upon all the points in it first, 
before proceeding to write your own concerns. 
The person to whom we are writing should 
—_ be forgotten. From time to time we 
should get back into her presence, so to 
Speak, and thus keep ourselves in tune with 
at Let the heart but speak, and all will 
be well, 

Of course, what has been said 
a letter of friendship —one which it is a 


refers to 
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pleasure to write. 


There are others of 
less welcome nature which have to be 


written. Perhaps it is a letter of condolence 
to one who is suffering bereavement, and 


this is always difficult to write. 


But it is a 


task which should be done as soon as we 
hear of the occasion for it. 


Again we should try to put ourselves into 


the atmosphere of the person with whom 
we wish to condole, and to imagine her 


feelings. 


We should avoid all stereotyped 


phrases, which, however well meant, are sure 
to jar on the recipient, because of their 


familiarity and monotony. 


Instead, the 


language should be simple and natural, and, 
if possible, reference should be made to any 
kindness we have received from the one who 
is gone, or to some attractive traits which 


he or she possessed. 


But no rules can be 


given for such a letter—each must write as 
the heart dictates. 


Letters of congratulation are much easier 


to write, and we should always be on the 


look out for occasions for them. 


They are 


much appreciated, and the writer gains a 
place in the regard of the recipient. A 
wedding, the birth of a child, an engagement, 


promotion in 


business or profession, a 


scholastic success, restoration to health—all 


these are times when we can 


rejoice with 


those that do rejoice.”’ 


letter ? 
or letters ot 


“When is the best time to answer a 
* may be asked. <A business letter, 
thanks for an invitation, a 


present, or a kindness received, should be 


answered at once. 


Neglect to do so often 


causes inconvenience and annoyance to the 
others, and subsequent loss to ourselves. 


friend's 


letter, too, is often answered 


better as soon as we have received it, when 
our thoughts have been stirred and are eager 


for expression. 


At any rate, we may set 


them down at once before they are lost, 
even though it may not be convenient to 


complete the letter until later. 


If we corre- 


spond regularly with a close friend, it is a 


good plan to write a sort of diary 


letter, 


jotting down our thoughts each day as they 


arise. 


Stay-at-home women or invalids often 


bewail their lack of opportunity for helping 
other women outside their own immediate 


circle. 


Let them cultivate the art of letter- 


writing, and their influence may extend to 


the ends of the earth. 
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SEASONABLE SUGGESTIONS FOR JULY 
By BLANCHE ST. CLAIR 


ULY is rather a bewildering month for 

the energetic housewife, particularly if 
she is one of those fortunate individuals 
who possess a well-stocked kitchen garden. 
Fruit, vegetables, and herbs cry out that 
they are in their prime and spoiling for use ; 
and even those of us who are town-dwellers, 
and dependent on shops and markets for 
our supplies, feel that in no other month 
are there such golden opportunities for 
replenishing our store of jams and pickles 
offered to us. 

A walk round the garden or a survey of 
the greengrocer’s windows reveals the fact 
that currants—black, red, and white— rasp- 
berries, late rhubarb, gooseberries, cherries, 
etc., are there in plenty, whilst a not unusual 
summer gale will strew the paths with 
“windfalls,” both pears and apples, which 
by reason of their fresh tart flavour make 
delicious jelly or pulp to eke out more 
expensive fruit. 

It is a little distracting that all these good 
gifts are showered upon us at the same time, 
but such is the law of Nature, and we must 
accept and make the most of them, preserv- 
ing as many as possible for winter use, when 
fresh fruit and vegetables are both scarce 
and expensive. 

Jams and conserves are the first articles 
Which suggest themselves, but these, though 
useful and palatable, do not complete the 
‘um total of our needs. Bottled fruits will be 
heeded for tarts and puddings, fruits in 
‘yTup to eat as an acc ompaniment to blane- 
Manges and other farinaceous foods, while 
home-made pickles provide a wholesome 


relish to stimulate the appetite in the dreary 
winter days, 

Any cookery book will tell you how to 
make ordinary jams, and I propose to limit 
my observations in this direction of the 
culinary art to a few labour-saving sugges- 
tions on the making of jellies and the more 
solid concoction known as fruit “ cheese,” and 
to give one or two tried recipes which may 
be unknown and welcome to my readers. 

Many grown-up persons object to seeds, 
stones and skin in preserves, and every 
mother realises that jelly or “‘ cheese” is 
not only mote digestible, but also safer for 
the little ones. The fruit does not, of course, 
yield the same amount of preserve as when 
made into jam, but some of the more ex- 
pensive fiuits can be eked out with the 
addition of juice extracted from the cheaper 
varieties, the quality of the jelly or “ cheese ’ 
being improved, rather than deteriorated, 
in the process. 

For instance, gooseberries and rhubarb 
together make a delicious jelly, the correct 
proportions being three pounds of the former 
to one of the latter. Black currants, which 
never seem plentiful enough to satisfy the 
demand, may be mixed with equal quantities 
of gooseberries ; and another excellent result 
is obtained by using two pints of black 
currant juice with one pint of raspberry 
juice. 

Black currant juice is so strong that it 
may be quite well eked out with water (one 
pint of water being added to every four pints 
of juice), and this will in no way imperil the 
“set” of the jelly. 
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THE QUIVER 


When extracting the juice from rhubarb 
wash the stalks, but do not peel them. Cut 


into one-inch lengths, with the skin on, for 


much of the flavour and rich colour are con- 
tained in the skin. 


An Easy Way of Making Jelly 

Put the fruit into large stone jars and 
stand them in the oven tor several hours. 
If this is done early in the evening the con- 
tents of the jars can be put into the jelly 
bag at bed-time, and left to drip all night, 
the result being beautifully clear juice, which 
only needs cooking with the sugar to pro- 
duce jelly. 

When 


description, a 


making jams or jellies of 
deal ot 
saved by heating the sugar before 1* is added 
fruit or Cold 
contents of preserving 


every 
good time can be 


to the boiling juice, sugar 
throws the the 


off the boil, and it takes a considerable time 


pan 
to reach this temperature again. The sugar 
can be spreaa on large flat dishes and stood 
either on the plate rack or in a cool oven, 
so that it gets thoroughly hot, but it must 
not, of course, burn. 

When straining fruit juice the bag must 
on no 
instantly spoil the clearness, and render the 


account be squeezed, for this will 
jelly cloudy and unappetising in appearance. 

The best “ to 
strong, well-washed linen 
Place the square over 


use Is a square ot 


with four loops 
sewn to the corners. 
the receptacle in which the juice is to drip, 
Gather 


the corners together, thread the loops on to 


and pour the boiling fruit into it. 


a strong stick, place two kitchen chairs back 
to back with the 
ends of the stick resting on the top rails ot 
the 

The 
pound to each 


basin in between, and the 


chairs. 


correct proportion ot sugar 1s one 


pint of juice, The extracted 


into the preserving 
When it has 
add the 


minutes’ 


juice 1s measured, put 
pan, and brought to the boil. 
boiled vapid/y 
hot and 
boiling the jelly should be ready for pouring 
into pots. Weather ha 


jelly. It set 


twenty minute 


three 


for 


Sugar, alter more 
etleet on 


bright, 


a distinet 


much better on a 


clear day than on a damp, dismal on This 
is not an“ old wive tale,’ but is a fact, that 
has been personally proved by the writer, 
Fruit Cheeses” 

Damsons were considered by our grand: 
mothers the por ¢ for moakine 


this preserve, but cherries, Currants, aoose. 
berries, and produce Aelicions 
indeed, any full-flavoured {ryis 
can be treated in this way. The only ene 


plums all 


cheese’ 


back to making cheese is that a great dea 

fruit is required, but one must remember 
that farther than 
ordinary jam, or even jelly, for it is a yery 


“cheese ’’ goes much 
highly concentrated and solid form of pre- 
served fruit, and no one would think of con. 
suming it in such quantities as they w 
the more juicy jam. Given, however 
garden stocked with laden fruit trees, som 


wroportion. at 
proj 


any rate, should be reseryed 


for “‘ che 


Cherry Cheese” 

Black Kentish or Morello cherries are best, 
Bruise the fruit (which should be fully rij 
and put it into a preserving pan, Boil for 


twenty to thirty minutes, until it is sufj- 


ciently tender to through a sieve, 
Weigh the pulp, then boil it quickly until it 


rake the pan off the 


press 


becomes a dry paste. 


Ounces Of sugar for ever 
When the sugar is dis- 
solved, put the pan back on the stove, but 
the fire. 
without ceasing, for it is very liable 


fire and stir in six 


pound of the pulp. 


not over Phe paste must be stirre 
to bur, 


As soon as it is so dry as not to adhere 


to the fingers when touched, it can be taker 
out of the pan and pressed into small pots. 
Black currant juice is so useful for throat 


and chest affections, that 


no store cupt 


1s complete without some jars ot jelly or 


cheese made from this fruit, 

Put the currants into jars and stand them 
in a cool oven until tender, then press 
through a fine sieve. Boil the pulp for ten 


minutes, then stir in finely powder “d sugar 
in the proportion of cight ounces to a pound 
of pulp. Return to the fire and poil for ¢ 


few minutes, stirring continuously. 


To Preserve Fruits in Syrup 
Phe chiet points to be observed in bo 


as follows: 


fruits ar 
that jars are alr-tlg! 


sweetened 
Be 

Sealers,”” o1 
obtainable at all 


difterent 


ure 
= screw-topped bottles, are now 
are several 


the cheapest (holding ¢ 


stores 


miutke 


pint being | 31. per dozen. Phe larger 
are | expensive In proportion those ho 
ing two and three pints costing 55. 4 7 
per dozen respectively A complete 
ratus for stertlising and preserving 


rants, goose, 
Ce delicioys 
voured fruit 
only dray. 
vreat dea 

C remember 
urther tl 
it is a very 
Orm of pre- 
hink Ol con- 


they wi 
however 
trees, some 


be reserved 


les are best, 
fully ry 

1. Boil for 
it is sufi. 
h a Sieve, 
kly until it 
pan oit the 
r for every 
igar Is 


} 


stove, but 
le to burn, 
to adhere 
n be taker 
small pots. 
for throat 
cupboard 


f jelly or 
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yesetables, meats, game, ctc., fitted with a 
tray and thermometer, can be had for 14s., 
and a keen housewife who is fond of still- 
room occupations would do well to invest 
in one of these outfits. 

>, The fruit must be sound, and in the 
same condition as if it were being used for 
tarts—i.e. gooseberries (topped and _ tailed) 
would be bottled green; plums and other 
fruits, ripe. 

3. Each jar must be thoroughly scalded 
before the fruit is put into it. 

;. The jars must be filled with syrup to 
overflowing before they are finally closed. 
;. The fruit must be sorted and graded 
according to size. By this I mean that all 
the large fruit should be put into one bottle, 

another, and the 
is a mistake to mix 


the medium-sized into 
ird, It 
up various s in one bottle. 

Pack the fruit into the scalded bottles. 
Make sufficient syrup to fill them, and pour 
this, boiling, over the fruit, filling the bottles 
to the utmost limit. The syrup is made of 
clean loaf sugar and boiling water. Allow 
one pound of sugar to every half-pint of 
water and boil until the syrup is clear and 
thick. Stand the Lottles in a fish-kettle 
this should be done the syrup is 
poured in) nearly full of cold water. Place 


small into a 


before 


the kettle on the stove, and let the water 
come very slowly to the boil, then simmer 
for half an hour, <A little syrup should 
be in readiness in case more is needed 
before the bottles are screwed down or 
sealed, 


Small fruits, such as raspberries or straw- 
berries, would probably not require simmer- 
ig more than ten to fifteen minutes. 

Fruits preserved in this way are ready fo1 
table use without the addition of sugar. 

The German Hausfrau makes a delicious 
sweet pickle by adding white wine vinegar, 
peppercorns, and bay-leaves to the syrup, 
and preserving French beans, peas, gherkins, 
Those of 
the 
Vaterland will remember the piquant flavour 


plums, and pears in the liquor. 


my readers who have sojourned = in 
‘uch comestibles give to the meats and game 


1; 
dishes vith which they are eaten, 


Some Uses for Tomatoes 


Tomatoes are very easy to grow, and a 


good 
housewife. 


of “‘ made 


crop is exceedingly 


useful to 


the 


The finest specimens provide 
bieakfast and supper savouries, smaller ones 
aic for salads, and less shapely fruits are 
invaluable for soups, stews, and all manner 


” 


dishes. 


A too prolific supply can be converted into 
ketchup or pickle. 


Pickled Tomatoes 

Select small, round, ripe fruit, let them 
lie in salt and water brine for four days, then 
place them in jars, with alternate rows of 
Boil the necessary quantity 


small onions. 


of malt vinegar with any approved spices, 
let the liquor become cold, then pour it into 
Cover and stand in a cool place. 
A month should clapse before the pickles 
are sent to table. 


the jars. 


Tomato Ketchup 

Take a peck of ripe tomatoes, and pass 
them through a sieve, when they should yield 
a gallon of pulp. To this, add six level table- 
spoonfuls of salt, three tablespoonfuls of 
peppercorns, one of cloves, two of cinnamon, 
two of allspice and 1} pints of white wine 
Pour into an enamel-lined sauce- 
pan and boil until the liquor is reduced to 
half the original quantity. 


vinegar. 


and seal. 


Put into Lottles 


Very often a number of tomatoes remain 
on the plants late in the year, when the sun 
is not sufficiently powerful to ripen the fruit 
Try my plan of supplying the 


naturally. 

family 

winter ; 
Procure 


with 


a 


fresh 


quantity 


tomatoes 


of 


during 


cork-dust 


the 


(the 


grocer will let you have this at a very small 
cost), and dry it thoroughly on the plate- 


rack or in the oven. 


Scour out some large 


(14-lb.) biscuit tins, dry them, too, and wipe 


the tomatoes on a clean dry cloth. 


Put a 


layer of cork-dust at the bottom of the tin, 
then a layer of tomatoes, and continue, in 
alternate rows, until the box is full. 
the lid on, and stand the tin in a warm, 


even-temperatured place. 
ripen slowly, but can be hurried by taking 
it out of the cork-dust and placing it in 


a warmer spot for a few days. 


The 


Put 


fruit will 


To remove 


the peel, throw the fruit into boiling water, 
dry, and peel with a silver knife, 


pleased to answer tnjzutries on matters dealt with in these pages, but a stamped 


enclosed, 


Address—Mrs, St. Clair, Tue Quiver, La Selle Sauvage, London, | od 
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THE BENT OF HIS MIND 


An Article for Parents and Others 


By the Rev. JAMES W. COTTON 


(Illustrated by the 
HOUSANDS of 

the 
make of 
pressure of this question has called 


parents are occupied 


to-day with 
What 


The 


forth a 


perplexing question : 


shall we our boys : 


number of books and articles deal- 


ing with the respec- 


tive merits of a aE, 
variety of callings. 


No sensible person 
will speak slightingly 
of such publications, i 
for without their aid 
many a parent wale 
be entirely at sea as 
the 
ot entrance, 


regards mex 
the 


labour, 


ins 
conh- 
ditions ot 
and the advantages 
to be 


Valrlous 


reaped, in the 


trades and 


Writer's Own Phot 


graphs) 


Ile recalls, for instance, the case of a fine 
young fellow who, at the close of an address 
upon George Stephenson, came and related 
how the this mechanical genius 


had set his soul on fire, 


story ot 
inasmuch as he him- 
self had always de- 


sired a 


mechanical 
) career, though to his 
regret and disap- 

pointment he was 

compelled to assist 
father in the 


butchering business, 


his 


Upon another oc 
the writer 
was induced to use 
his influence with 

to preventing 


casion 


view 
a youth of his 


quaintance aband- 


professions which are oning electrical en- 
open to the boys of gineering, which he 
the present day. found utterly dis- 

It is the purpose tasteful, and thus 
of this article, how- sacrificing the pre- 
ever, to insist that mium which _ had 
the all-important been paid by his 
factor to be con- guardians, Though 
sidered in the choice the youth received 
ota boy’s calling is the advice in the 
the bent of his mind, kindly  spint 
and that no matte ** He should be given a watch to in which it was 
what attractions any dissect.”’ viven, he resolved 
sphere ot employ- to ignore it. Break- 
ment may be supposed to offer, it 1s dis- ing away from an apparently tempting 
astrous to tores boy into it when it is not career, he emigrated to Canada and becam« 
in the line of his inclinations and aptitudes. a land worker, His action has since fully 


ed 


boy’s self-expression has 


Through being tor into uncongenial 


occupation many 
been repressed, his endowments dissipated, 


and his life largely spoiled. 


ted 
justified itself, inasmuch as it has promote 
his happiness and prosperity, and developed 
in him a fine type of manhood. 


Assuming then that a father recognises the 


So painfully has the writer been struck importance of allowing his boy to adopt 
with this in cases which have come under an occupation which is in harmony with 
his personal observation, that he would his nature and provides scope for the exer 
rather one of his boys became a happy cise of his special powers and capab nilities, 
chimney-sweep than a trettul and = dis- — the earlier he commences to take note of the 
contented lawyer or doctor, boy’s propensities the better. 
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THE BENT OF HIS MIND 


“The boy who is naturally studious.” 


Even in a little child there are often to be 
observed tendencies which are prophetic of 
the future. In some cases, for example, 
there are particular and short- 
comings which point to the child’s unfitness 
jor a certain career, 

When Frederick Denison Maurice, who 
created so great a stir half a century ago by 
his theological writings, was a little child, 
his mother was sitting in her room at Nor- 
manston near Lowestoft in conversation 
with a lady visitor, During the conversa- 
tion Freddy, who was then five years old, 
came to the door of the room. He had a 
In one hand he held 
a flower he had plucked in the garden, and 
in the other a biscuit which had been given 
him as he passed through the kitchen. The 
lady remarked to the child’s mother that 
children would always give up what they 
least cared for, and declared that she would 
test Freddy. By this time the child was 
standing in front of her, and looking into his 
eyes she said, ‘‘ Freddy, which will you give 
me, the flower or the biscuit ?’’ Without 
4moment’s hesitation, however, he held out 
both hands to her and said, ‘‘ Choose which- 
ever you like.” 

It has been rightly suggested that this 
Incident revealed a defect. that clung to 
Maurice throughout his career. When he 
had become a powerful and influential 
Churchman, and there were valuable gifts 
a the disposal of which he was responsible, 
of the manner in which they 
! ¢ bestowed. As in his childhood, so 


397 


defects 


treasure in each hand. 


in his later life, he held out full hands to 
his friends and told them to choose wherever 
they liked. 

But if the deficiencies and shortcomings 
of a nature begin early to reveal them- 
selves, with equal certainty do the positive 
tendencies become manifest. 

The future mechanic will be found dissect- 
ing his toys to discover how they are made, 
the future soldier donning a helmet and 
brandishing a wooden sword, and the future 
merchant bartering his goods for those of 
his playfellows. 

The biographies of men who have attained 
to greatness in various spheres of thought and 
action show that in a considerable propor- 
tion of cases the child was father to the 
man, manifesting even in his tender years a 
leaning to that particular sphere in which 
he was destined to prove his greatness. 

Canova, who was destined to become the 
great Venetian sculptor, fashioned frag- 
ments of marble into ornaments before he 
was ten, and at twelve modelled out of 
butter a lion that excited the wonder and 
admiration of all who beheld it. 

Wilberforce, when fourteen, sent a letter 
to a York newspaper in condemnation of 
“the odious traffic in human flesh.” 


The Instinct for Animals. 
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A wise father will take note of early 
indications of the bent .of his boy’s mind, 
and will take steps to encourage and 
strengthen it. 

Thomas Edward’s father—poor, stupid 
fellow—tried to thrash natural history out 
of him, and one trembles to think that if 
Tam’s genius had been of the sensitive 
type he might have succeeded. 

When I plead that a boy’s natural bent 
should receive encouragement I mean not 
merely words of praise, but encouragement 
of a practical kind 

The boy who is naturally studious should 
not lack for books, even if his father has to 
forgo his tobacco money to procure them. 

The boy who manifests an interest in th« 
mechanism of the timepiece should be given 
an old clock or watch to dissect. 

The boy who evinces a love for carpenter’s 
tools should be made happy on his birthday 
by receiving a few as a present. 

If a boy happens to have scientific tastes 
he should, if possible, be afforded the oppor- 
tunity of looking in the microscope or 
telescope. A sight of Jupiter or Saturn 
through a good teles« ope will often do more 
to stimulate an interest in astronomy than 
years of dry reading. 


** He should be made happy with a present 
of carpentry tools.”’ 
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** He should be afforded the cpportunity of 
looking through a telescope.” 


When once a boy’s bent of mind has become 
clearly evident the whole course of his educa- 
tion should be arranged with a view to its 
development. Cast-iron methods of educa- 
tion which aim at turning all boys out aiter 
the same pattern have had their day. 1! 
time has come when they must give plac 
to more elastic methods which will seek to 
develop the individuality of the stu 
and enable him to make the most of his 


peculiar endowments. 

rhe writer is convincea that greater 
attention to this matter would do much to 
prevent the moral delinquency that 
characteristic of many of our youths ang 
still more to counteract that absorbing 
passion for sport) which 1s increasing!) 
becoming the bane of our land. 

When young people are tretting bene 
the yoke of uncongenial employment 1! 
not surprising if they seek compensation mn 
devotion to sport. The remedy 1s t0 bi 


ath 


found in allowing and encouraging them 
my 
follow callings which, being im harmon) 


with their natural bent, are capable 
affording them the pleasure fascin® 
tion which at present they have to seek 


elsewhere. 
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THE WOMEN’S WORK BUREAU 


Conducted by “ WINIFRED” 


This Advisory Bureau advises girls and women as to the best course to pursue 
with regard to their work, training for a definite calling, ete. 

There are no fees, but those requiring any information must enclose 6d. postal 
order (which should be crossed), and a stamped envelope, when a reply will be sent 


them by post. 
La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. 


Address all communications to ‘‘ Winifred,” THE QUIVER Office, 


NURSING 


GET so many letters about this calling 

that I feel sure that now, as ever, this 
is work that makes special appeal to the 
femininity innate in woman. Nursing calls 
for a healthy mind in a healthy body ; tor 
the power to endure disagreeable sights, 
ind smells ; for the physical strength 
to stand steady, continuous labour, and no 
one, unless they have tried it, has any idea 
of the immense sirain this is—at any rate 
to begin with. Over and over again have I 
been told of girls who, full of enthusiasm, 
have broken down utterly during the first 
month of what is veritable ‘‘ hard labour.” 
This is a statement which been 
proved to me to the full amongst my own 
acquaintance. Therefore, cherish no illu- 
sions. If you think that you can stand 
the strain, and that you will like the life, 
there is no more interesting calling, making 
demands alike on body and brain, and which 
has for its root and essence the fact that 
must lighten all labour, that it is of aid to 
ur fellow creatures, and that if done from 
the highest motives it is work which cannot 
lail to bring its blessing to both the worker 
and to those for whom she toils. 


sound 


too has 


Conditions of Training 

The age limits are twenty-three to thirty 
or thirty-five years. In children’s hospitals 
probationers are received at twenty years. 
The training lasts for three years, and some 
ot the large hospitals provide a preliminary 
Course, which is carried on 


im a separate 
Home, 


necessary to make application to 
hospital that the would-be nurse fancies. 
tobably she will have to apply to a great 
Many, as the Supply of probationers usually 
She will 


considerably, exceeds the demand. 
804 


th 


en receive a form containing numerous 


questions which have to be answered. At 


th 


e foot of most application forms is a 


request to be admitted as a probationer on 
trial and an agreement to conform with all 


th 


has to sign. 
(if 


e rules and regulations, which the applicant 
Certificates of birth, of marriage 
a widow), and from a doctor as to health 


and absence of any organic disease, and 
frequently from a dentist, have to accom- 
pany the application form on its return to 


th 


ca 


e matron. Most hospitals require the 
ndidates to undergo a medical examina- 


tion at the hands of one of their medical 
staff. 
The candidate then has an _ interview 


wi 
us 


th the matron, and if she is accepted she 
ually has to enter the hospital on trial for 


a period varying, as a rule, from one to three 


months. 


fie 


If at the end of that period she has satis- 
d the authorities, she has to sign an agree- 


ment to serve the hospital as a probationet 
for the full term of training (usually three 


ye 
tu 


ars), and, save under exceptional condi- 
ms, she cannot resign during that period, 


though she may be dismissed for miscon- 


duct. 


The latter 


in 


direction of the staff nurse or sister. 


The work is both theoretical and practical. 
is carried on in the wards and 
the out-patients’ departments, under the 
It is 


now common to enable certain of the nurses 


at 


ini 


large hospitals to prepare for the exam- 


itions of the Central Midwives Board, 


and for those of the Incorporated Society 


of 


Trained Masseuses. Dispensing is also 


included at some hospitals. 


on 


includes lectures 
Physiology, 


The theoretical work 
Elementary Anatomy and 


Hygiene and Sanitation, and on the Theory 
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It is becoming usual—and it 


include a 


of Nursing. 


seems a sensible innovation—to 


course of sick-room cookery in the curric- 


ulum. 

At the end of the course an examination 
is held by an outside examiner. On _ the 
completion of the term of training most 


training schools give their probationers a 


certificate, and in order to have obtained 
this they must satisfy the lady superintend- 
ent as well as the examiners. 

“ At the London Hospital a certificate of 
general training is given at the end of two 
years, and a full certificate of training at 
the end of 
advantage to a nurse to have had four years’ 


her 


four years. . . . It is a great 


work under the direct 


training school.” 


supervision of 


Salaries 

This is an important point in all cases, and 
especially so in nursing, in which the period 
of earning is distinctly short. Probationers’ 
salaries range from /8 to /15 with uniform, 
In some hospitals the probationer pays for 
being probably 
Nurses 


staff sisters 


her training, the amount 


anything from /25 to /50 receive 


from /15 to £25 with uniform ; 


from /18 to £30 and uniform; sisters, from 
{25 to matrons, from /40 to £200 with 
board. 

From that most helpful volume, which 


should be in the hands of all would-be 


nurses, “ How to become a Nurse,’’ by 
Sir Henry Burdett, published at 2s. by the 
Scientific Press, I take the following ‘‘ account 
of the arrangements at one large general 


hospital,” as this may be said to be typical 
of the 
ordinary 


majority A bare recital of an 


working day in a_ probationer’s 
life tells more than any amount of descrip 
tion of the 


* Probationers are called at half past six 


o’clock in the morning: at a quarter-past 


seven breakfast is served in the dining-hall ; 
at a quarter to eight prayers are said in the 
chapel ; and 


at eight o’clock they come on 
duty in the wards, 


“During the morning they wash 
breakfast things, clean lamps, inkstands 
spatulas, ete., thoroughly dust .the ward 
scrub lockers and doctors’ tables Ww 
window sills, prepare mugs, etc., for luncheon 
and serve the patients, clear and wash ur 
luncheon things, help the nurse with th 
patients when and as required, and assist 


with the patients’ dinner. 


“At half-past eleven or at a quarter-past 
twelve o’clock, as arranged by the sister 
probationers go to dinner, returning to their 
wards in three-quarters of an hour, At tw 
o’clock probationers go off duty on alter. 

and go off duty 
must be back in time for tea at half-past 
four, returning to their wards at fiy 
o'clock. 

‘In the afternoon the probationers on dut 
clear away the dinner things, wash knives 
forks, and any basins or mugs which h 
they make beds, sweep and 
dust the wards, and assist with the patients 


nate days, those who 


been used; 
tea. 

‘At five or half-past five o’clock probe- 
tioners take tea in the dining-hall, and half 
an hour later they return to their wards 
During the evening they make beds, tak 
round supper, help the nurse when and a 
and under the nurse’s directior 
wash the supper things, clean glasses, tubes 
hearths, make up fires for th 

that the ward, bathroom 
lavatory, etec., are left quite tidy for th 
night In addition to other daily duties 
probationers have twice a week, or oftener 
if directed by the sister, to clean and wasi 
the patients’ heads and feet. On Mondays 
and Wednesdays they put out the linen for 
the laundry under the supervision 0! th 
sister, and on one day of the week the insides 
of the lockers and all rods and_ brackets 


required, 


ete., tidy 


night, and see 


must be washed and cleaned. 


* Probationers have supper at nine o’clock 
at half-past nine they go to prayers, ard 
after prayers they retire to their rooms. M 
a quarter to eleven, when the gas 1s put out 
be in bed.” 


they must 


HOME WORKERS’ GUILD 


The List of New Members will be found on page 908. 
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When Numbers Fail 
HE article on another page, ‘‘ What is 
Wrong with Independency ?”’ will be 
read with interest, maybe with painful in- 
terest. Of course, it is not only with the 
Baptists and Congregationalists that falling 
numbers have to be recorded; the same 
thing, in one form or another, is felt by all 
the Churches. I cannot forget an evening 
ervice at Brighton last year, when the few 
women and fewer men inside the church 
contrasted painfully with the crowds out- 
side. That was the Church of England, but 
might equally well have been any other 
Church. 

I do not propose devoting my space this 
month to a discussion of why people do not 
go tochurch. For one thing, the matter has 
been discussed by all sorts and conditions 
of people for years. Actually, my contri- 
butors have ceased to offer me articles on 
the subject. Those inside the Church recog- 
nise well enough that we are living in a time 
of uncertainty and reconstruction. Times 
have changed, opinions that were once held 
sacred are challenged and abandoned. Keli- 
gion has ceased to be a matter of mathe- 
matical certainty, and we can no longer 
demonstrate the items of our creed like the 
problems of Euclid. 


<So 


The Man who was Certain 
RIVING in the country the other day 
we alighted at a little town not far 
rom London, to have tea. The town itself 
shows signs of change, old-fashioned though 
itis. Queen Elizabeth used to stay at a 
mansion a few doors down the street, but 
now the electric tramears run past it. Watch- 
ing the life outside the'shop we were amused 
Presently to see a quaint figure walking up 
and down. He was dressed in a series of 
coats and overcoats, carried several pac kages, 
ind led a couple of dogs on strings. The man, 
untortunately for us, happened to know my 
inend, and brought himself, his dogs and his 
paraphernalia into the room. My friend 
asked him the cause of the yellow spots on 
the back of his 


dog. 


“ That’s the yellow 


gol 


Do 


peril,” exclaimed the man earnestly. 
you know that there’s going to be war 
between France and Germany this year, 
and we’ve got to support France?” He 
launched forth into a dissertation on Euro- 


pean politics. What was most striking was 
the absolute certainty with which he gave 
every opinion. The matter in question could 
admit of no manner of doubt. It was so, 
and, as surely as he stood there, in a few 
weeks France, etc., etc. In short, the man 


was mad. 


A Symptom of Insanity 
OMING home, we could not help talking 
about the poor fellow, whom I found 
my friend had known at a saner period, 
years ago. “ You always notice that with 
mad people,” he said, ‘‘ they are always so 
absolutely certain about things. It’s no use 
arguing with them. It doesn’t do a bit of 
good. All you can do is to humour them. 
Poor fellow!’ Then my friend, who holds 
very strong opinions on many subjects, gave 
me his views on several questions of Church 
and State. I did not argue with him. I 
never do. 

As a matter of fact, my thoughts were 
travelling elsewhere. Strange to say, his 
observation on the certainty of lunacy had 
been a word of comfort to my soul, I confess 
that I am uncertain on many matters, par- 
ticularly on things religious. It is true that 
when, at twelve, I was converted, I saw 
matters very clearly, and also that at six- 
teen I held very pronounced and orthodox 
views on religion, and had no doubts to 
speak of. Since then life has seemed to get 
more and more complex ; where formerly I 
saw things either black or white, now a 
mixture of grey seems to predominate in a 
distressing fashion, I have often wondered if 
the faith of boyhood’s days was not the better, 


<So 


Growth, Life and Uncertainty 
UT now comes my friend's word to cheer 
and console me. Dogmatic certainty is 
not necessarily a proof of wisdom ; indeed, 
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sometimes, at all events, it is a symptom 
of insanity. I hug the thought to my 
breast: maybe these uncertainties of mine, 
this distressing habit of seeing two sides of 
a question, this liability to qualify and find 
exceptions, may be only signs that I am 
passing out of the mere dogmatism of youth. 
“ What is the chief contribution of youth ?”’ 
asks the Rev. W. L. Watkinson in one of 
his memorable passages. ‘ Youth thinks 
its chief contribution is knowledge. It is 


not It is hope.” 
Se 


Towards the Goal 


MID much that is disturbing in the reli- 
gious outlook, are we not entitled to 
find a grain of hope in the thought that, after 
all, this uncertainty and searching of heart 
isa sign of life, of growth ? People are think- 
ing about religion, there can be no doubt of 
that. We talk about the frivolities of the 
age, but under the craze for amusement and 
change, there is dec p questioning and keen 
striving. We complain that people do not 
go to church as a matter of course. Well, 
speaking in the rough, people in the seven- 
teenth century went to church because they 
had to, in the eighteenth because they 
thought they ought, in the nineteenth 
because they were always used to going, 
and in the twentieth ? Well, nowadays 
a man doesn’t go to church without 
knowing why. 
rhe people who think that religion con- 
sists of church-attendance and almsgiving 
are dying out his, in a way, is deplorable 
from the parson’s point of view If your 
congregation come because they must, and 
give because it is a duty, it does not require 
much intellect to entertain them, nor much 
spirituality to sustain them. But if people 
ire coming to church because they feel they 
must have that spiritual food which only 
religion can supply, and if they otherwise 
Stay at home, it puts a tremendous task on 
the ministry. The Church of Christ is waking 
up to the state of affairs that exists l 
beheve there is going to be a thorough 
revival of religion, and that we shall live 
to see it But there will be some great 
changes and many earchings of heart first 
Let us not be too hard on the people who 
have thought twice before putting on their 
best hats on Sunday morning. Jet us not, 


like the clergyman in the empty Brighton 
church I mentioned, lecture the people who 
attend on the n of staying away. rhe 


roses are In full bloom now, but there would 
not have been so many nor uch tine blooms 
if there had not been a considerable amount 


of pruning in the spring 


For the Plain Person 


ANWHILE, what is the duty of 4 
plain person in an age of uncertainty 3 
How fortunate it is, after all, that religion 


M' 


is not 


a matter of mere 


beliefs ! 


The only 


Biblical definition mentions some practical 
kind of doing. Whilst the Athanasian creed 
perplexes us we can still love our neighbour. 
Indeed, when one thinks it out, religion has 
to do with all sorts of everyday doings 
I sometimes think that in the Last Day 


it will go hardly 


with the man who has 


regularly attended church, and has neglected 


to in 


sure his life, Is this 


inc 


OngrTuous 


Yet if that man dies without leaving his 
widow and children provided for, has his 
lf a vain thing? 


re lige 


m not proved itse 


Might not the same be said about the man 
who lives up to the limit of his income, and 


does 
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Holidays 


XT month’s issue will be my Holiday 
Story Number. I know this will bea 
incongruous for our Australian readers 


atter all, most. of 


holiday Oh, the 


us al 


e thinking 


plans that are 


being thrashed out these few weeks! How 
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Wiere Corner, 

July, 1913 

Y DEAR BOYS AND GIRLS, 

Two days ago (from the bright May 
day when this letter was written) I was at 
a missionary meeting, which was very speci- 
ally interesting to me. This was because 
the aud.ence consisted mostly of boys and 
girls, The gathering was in a large London 
church, and there must have been about 
3,000 children packed into it. We had a 
capital programme, but I was more interested 
in the congregation than in the proceedings, 
The children came from all parts of London, 
and some from country places outside. They 
were all united in their enjoyment of the 
afternoon, and in their keenness on the 
business in hand. And I had a good time in 
studying them and in hearing them clap 
and laugh and sing. To end up with, they 
sang “Fight the Good Fight.” And so 
joyously and so vigorously they sang it, 
that I felt quite sure there were very many 
joming in it who really and truly weve tight- 
ing that fight, and determined to fight always, 
to fight like Livingstone, the hero we were 
thinking about rex ently. 


The Man who Meant it 

1 must not write much more about the 
meeting, but there was one story told 
there that I think you would enjoy. The 
missionary speaker had come home for a 
holiday irom his work in New 
He told us how sad he and his wife 
had been because all their work, all the 
telling ot the story of Jesus Christ, had 
seemed 


Guinea, 


hardly any good. The people 
the villages around their home just 
istened, but nothing came of it, so they 


feared, Then, one day, to their joy, one 
993 


man called on the missionary and said : 
“IT take Jesus Christ to be my Chief.” 

And the white man and woman thanked 
God, and just helped him all they could. 
And by and by they took a book and wrote 
down the name of this man, Haree, as the 
first native member of Christ’s Church in 
their part of the world. Haree had to pay 
a very big price for becoming a follower 
of Jesus Christ ; he suffered much persecu- 
tion, but still he went on trying to get others 
to love his new “ Chief.’ One day he went 
to the missionary’s house and said to him: 
“Tam going to die. The sorcerer says if I 
don’t stop preaching, he shall kill me.” 

“And what are you going to do?” asked 
the missionary. 

“Go on preaching,”’ answered Haree. 

Three weeks afterwards the missionary 
was with Haree in his little hut, and 
watched him die; the sorcerer had fulfilled 
his threat. 

There was great sorrow at the mission- 
house, for there was not one of the 
native people to take his place. But they 
worked on, sometimes weary at heart, be- 


” 


cause it seemed so useless, as far as they 
could see. 

Another happy day came soon, though. 
One of the native boys who had _ been 
living in the mission compound, attend- 
ing the school, walked into the missionary’s 
room and shyly handed a note to him. 
He wanted to run away quickly, but the 
missionary put a question to him and 
“Who wrote this ? he 


” 


stopped him. 
asked. 

“1,” replied the lad, who was about six- 
teen. 

The missionary opened it and read. The 
little letter was pencilled on a sheet torn 
out of the boy’s exercise book, and in it 
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was just this simple request: “ Wil you 
write my name in the book ?”’ 

He knew of the Church membership book, 
and that Haree’s name had been the only 
one written in it, that Haree had died for 
Jesus Christ’s sake, and he wanted to take 
his place and Him. And by 
and by other little mission 
school wanting names to be 
His there 
great rejoicing in the hearts of the missionary 


work for 
the 
their 


followers, 


boys in 
came 
enrolled as and was 
and his wife, and a happ‘er time began to 
dawn for all their people. 

As I listened to the telling of the story, 
and looked at the faces of hundreds of those 
boys and girls as they heard it, I wondered 
how many of them would become heroes of 
the Cross in far-away countries ; and now 
I wonder if any of you will ? 

That reminds me, it is quite a long while 
since we heard from our missionary Com- 
panion in the Far West, the Rev. E. V. Lewis. 
If he sees this, perhaps he will note that we 
should like to have another of his accounts 
of the work he is doing, and especially of the 
Boys’ Brigade enterprise. 

As I write it is too soon to expect many 
letters May but Bertha 


Tyrrell sent me a note in which she said 


about our news, 


“ T read your big secret. It is, indeed, a delightful 


one. And to think we have now four protégés ! IT am 
awfully pleased. Little Philip has a sweet face, I 
think. . . | intend putting aside part of my 
weekly pocket-money for the Fund.” 

Ronald McDonald wrote from Leven, 
saying: ‘‘I was greatly delighted to hear 
that we had got a new protégé, and I am 
sure that we would all like to hear from 
him soon.” More of Ronald’s news next 
month. 

“Flow very, very glad I am” (writes 


Isabel Dobson) 
to help another little boy to live a good 
and happy life I will do all I can to help 
to raise the extra twenty guineas that are 


“to know that we are able 


needed to keep him in the Home.” 
And Emit 


glad to hear that we have got a new pro- 


Ramsay says: “I am_ very 


” 


t¢gé, and I am sending sixpence tor him. 


Please give a Welcome to these New 
Members 


Dolores M. Kirkly (age 18) lives at Marrick- 


ville, near Sydney, New South Wales. She 
is a typist in the city, and would hke to 
correspond with one or two of our Com- 


panions. 


“It has been raining all day fast an 
she writes, “ although it is only March 
been glad to curl myself up, with Ti 
the fire. Am 1 too old tor the Corner? 1} 
anxiously looked for girls iny age in your ‘an 
and have read eagerly the letters of ail. Australias 
girls are in some ways older than their English con. 
emporaries. 


d furiously: 
» and I hays 
QUIVER, near 


A new triend in Jamaica is Elsie L. da 
Costa, who is introduced to us by Marie 
She is sixteen. 

Betty Welsh is another fifteen-year old 
Scottish Companion, and lives at Carluke - 


“We have taken Tue Quiver for about six 
months,” she tells me, “ but it is only lately tha 
I discovered the H.W.W.C., and since then | have 
been reading all the back numbers. I must say] 
very proud of my discovery, and I think your plar 
of sending those little children out to Canada, and 
supporting them, is splendid, so I want to help \ 
all I can; I will also try and get others to jon 


Betty is an enthusiastic bee-keeper, and 
her favourite game is golf. ‘' How many of 
she asks. 


Cathie Gardner writes from Anstruther 


” 


the Companions play ? 


“1 should like to join the Companionship ver 
much. I think I am the only member here, so I will 
try and get some of my chums to join. We onl 
started to take Tut QOviver in November, so I hav 
only read the Corner since then. I have not got 
anything saved up for the Fund yet, but hope I soon 
shall have.” 

It is a pleasure always to welcome new 
in Canada, and we have a good 
number of links that 
now, besides our Violet and David and Lena 
Another Wonefred 
M. Griffith Thomas (age 10}), who lives i 


members 
with great country 


girl friend for us all is 


Toronto. She writes 
“Dear Atisoxn,—I would like very much t 
become a member of the H.W.W.¢ I often read 


interesting letters of the Companions in other land 
which I like very much. Would you give me ai 
particulars of the membership cards, and badge, 
which members have, please In the April nu 

of Tue QOviver I noticed that Dorothy Lim olles 
to tell any Companion China, and as l al 
verv interested in foreign lands, would you please 
tell her to write to me about China? — Also, pleas 
tell her that if she likes I will be so pleased to te! 
her about Canada. | saw in * Concerning Correspo! 


about 


ents,” that you would act as postman, and woul 
forward our letters, and so IT hope you wont 
mind. I want to try one of the Letter Compet 
soon wonder if there are any othet 
Companions Toronto ¢ With love, 


Now for some other letters. 
Molly Wallis and Peggy Knapp sent m 


a postal order tor 6s., with two dear little 


notes. They acted Red Riding-Hood 
for the good of our Fund. 

“Molly was the wolf,” writes Peggy: 


Red Riding-Hood ; Sonny (their brother), the wood: 
who was 


cutter; my little sister, the old womat a 
hungry and met Red Riding-Hood ; and po = 
old grandmother; also, my elder sister Gen 


go4 


and furiously 
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curtain with another of our friends. I think we got 
quite a mice lot of money.” 

So I think, Peggy, and we all thank you, 
and also the friends who helped you. I 

should like to have seen the play! 

Molly tells me about the entertainment, 
too, and. she adds this: 

“ How are our three children ? I am so glad there 
is another Companion here now. We are thinking 
of a lovely secret for the Violet Fund. I thank you 
so much for the badges. We got them quite in time 
to show the girls.” 

How long before we can be “ let in” to 
the secret, Molly ? 

Amy Robinson wrote about those terrible 
floods, quite near her home, in America : 

“In Omaha,” she savs, “ there has been a terrible 
tornado, and in Davton an awful flood. As you don’t 
have tornadoes in England, I will describe this one. 
One sultry afternocn, some men at a club in Omaha 


noticed a dark column in the western sky. It grew 
nearer and nearer, and then they realised it was 


atornado. The great column of whirling rain and 
wind seemed to envelop everything. The club. 
hous wok, and everything turned black. When 
the worst was over they saw, just a few blocks away, 
aclean cut through the very midst of their beautiful 


city. Houses were knocked over, windows shattered, 
and, worst of all, men, women and children were 
killed, maimed and left homeless. all in such a short 
time. Oh, Alison, it is a dreadful thing to think of. 
The next day we got news of the floods at Dayton, 
caused by the tornado. Everyone is sending all 
the help they can, such as food, money, and clothing, 
but that will only help a little. Many families are 
separated and ruined. I am so thankful to think we 


Jeanie McLean sends me her first tiny 
letter : 

“It is verv nice since Morag joined,” she says, 
“and there are three Companions here. We have 
a pretty wee calf and some lambs.” 

You'll be a fine letter-writer when you 
get bigger, Jeanie, I am thinking. Practise 
oiten on me, please. 

Arthuy Smart sent his quarterly subscrip- 
ton, and a note on some long country 
rambles he had been enjoying. 

From Canada have come letters from 
Kathleen and Dorothy Collyer, each of whom 
Sent 50 cents for our Fund. 

Dorothy gives me an account of the doings 
of their 


lovely pussy, called Fluff. One day, mother told 
Fluff, before she had her dinner, that she could come 
and see how baby was. She walked in, and put her 
Paws upon the cradle and looked in, then mother 
gave her dinner to her. She loves to sleep in the 
rocking chair, and quite often, when nobody is in 
the dining-room, she will come in and get up upon 
It. She goes down by the creek near our house, and 
Sometimes gets three or four mice a day. We call 
her * the sporting cat,’ because she is out nearly 
all the time. Generally, she goes down to the barn 
and stays with the other cats. She knows how to 
beg, and I am going to teach her how to shake hands. 
She loves soda bis uits.”’ 


995 


I was delighted to see Evic King-Turner’s 
handwriting once more. We all hope he 
has quite recovered from that serious illness : 

“My pEAR ALtson,” he says, “thank you for 
vour nice letter. [I am sending 1s. for the Fund. 
Will you please accept it with my love? I wish I 
could send more. My sister is away, or she would 
send some too, I am sure. Irene has gone to stay 
with Winnie Adams. I expect she will have a jolly 
time there. They have a motor-car, and will take 
her for some rides. Much love from—Ertc.” 

The Cardiff postmark had been a stranger 
to my Letter-box for some time when Ida 
M. Jones's letter came. She enclosed her 
own and Enid's quarterly subscriptions, 
and was looking forward to our May news. 

“How do you like the present serial, ‘ Prairie 
Fires’ ? I was so fond of ‘ Four Gates,’ and sometimes 
I feel impatient with Hilary, and would like her 
to be like Audrey, although I think she has a noble 
character, and the tale will end ‘and they were 
happy ever after.’ ” 

Frances Boston was another whose frequent 
letters I had missed. It was a pleasure to 
receive one at last. I hope the old regularity 
will be continued, She refers to our children 
in Canada, and then says: 

“It is so nice to feel that we all help these little 
ones to grow up into good citizens. 1 saw a para- 
graph, which struck me very forcibly, in the * Shaftes- 
bury Magazine, this month. It referred to a little 
slum girl, neglected in her early childhood, and 
practically abandoned, whose descendants have all 
turned out criminals, absolutely worthless to their 
country ; so one child removed from a present evil 
atmosphere may be saving the State much expense 
in vears to come.” 

To the many whose letters are unmentioned 
1 would say, “ Thank you,”” And especially 
I thank a kind, unknown reader who sent 
a length of lace to be sold for our Fund, 
and a very cheering note with it. I wish the 
sender would write, that I might acknow- 
ledge her gift personally. The postmark 
was blurred, but it looked like ‘‘ Oxford,” 


The July Letter Prizes 

are won by two of our Junior Companions, 
Dorothy Collyer (London, Ontario; age 9}), 
long letter I have made a 
Marian Hardy (age 10; 


from whose 
quotation, and 
Norwich). 

Marian writes : 


“T enclose 1s. for the Fund. My sister is going 
to join later on, We are going to Tunbridge Wells 
in our holidays. There is a spring of iron water there 
which has been rising 200 years . . . 

“There are some funny, old-fashioned houses in 
Norwich. One is called * The Strangers’ Hall.’ There 
is old-fashioned furniture, which people go to see. 
There is a funny old bicvele and a snap-dragon, 
which a man got into (in the olden days), and walked 
round the street getting boys’ caps, and they had 
to pay a penny to get them back. 
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a beautiful castle museum, with a 
lot of birds and animals. I have never been down 
to the dun ns I think I told you before that I 

to the High School here. The school keeps a cot 
at the Jenny Lind Hospital, by having an entertain- 
ment every vear, and this vear we are going to have 
isale of work. We have to get £30 a vear. We have 
inpanies now for games like net-ball, hockey, 
etc., Britons, Saxons, Danes, and Normans. I am 
a Saxon, and Joan is a Dane. The school magazine 
comes out every term; it is called ‘Varvum in Multo,’ 
meaning * Little in much.’ ” 


Both 
make 


I e is also 


school 


prize-winners have taken 


their 


pains to 

and they 
Bravo, Dorothy and 
I hope you will like the books. 


letters interesting, 
are carefully written. 


Marian 


The Month’s Competition Prize 


is being sent to Arthur Smart (age 16: Bir- 
mingham). I really was most disappointed 
in the contributions to the Ideal School 


Competition. There were very few of them, 


to beg.n with Several wrote so much that 
their papers were made ineligible, and there 
was very little use of imagination in them 
Does it mean that you are all so completely 
satistied with your present schools that you 
could not think of anything more “ ideal ’’ ? 
Elsie Hibberd made one or two good points, 
And Mildred Thorp 


Have 


but was far too lengthy 


sent in some interesting paragraphs, 


you been reading ‘“ The Princess ” recently, 
Mildred ? \fter careful consideration, the 
paper I have mentioned seemed the only one 
to which it was possible to award a prize, 
You can read his paper now for yourselves : 
MY IDEAL SCHOOL 
If l were a wolmaster, should, of eo want 
ine to be ‘ a hool where lessons 
were put in s il ttractive stvle that it + ld 
! i pleasure and not a burden to learn, where the 
iste ind b perated for the good of the 
l, and where the health of the scholars would 
vell 1 aft 
I 1 empl a different method of teaching 
from what I nh emploved. The lessons 
be mad i rte t as possible ind what is 
t t ddev-as-clust tvle of teaching 
! Geography, tor instance, should 
not on tot] ne names of town rivers 
i t | lation of towns and heights 
i t it deal of stre ld be 
it of the people, their 
trace thr ene! and the general conditions undet 
the hin would not onlv make the 
t Interestin t the miter 
ite t t boys 
Ww t \ ter ld 
el of learning 
| l try to make f the cine 
i t ne | ea reat 
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and the like. These could not fail to be useful to the 
boys when they have left school. These classes woul 
of course, be optional—that is, the boys could take 
them up only if they wished 

I have already mentioned that in MY school | 
would try to get the masters and boys to co. 
together Phis could only be done by the masters 
mingling with the boys, and becoming as one of 
themselves Of course, there should be a certain 
reserve on the masters part, but it should not be 
carried too far rhis brings me to another point 
A master has a great deal of influence on the lives 
oft his scholars, and he should use it to their good 
The moral side of the boys’ lives should not be 
neglected It is the duty of every master to live 
a good moral life, as an example to his scholars 
The schoolrooms of to-day contain the Britist 
nation of the vears to come, and a great deal depends 
on the teachers as to what it will be. 

Phe conditions under which the scholars are 
taught should be healthy Ot course, under the 
regulations laid down by the authorities, this cannot 
otherwise but be the case. It would be to the advan- 
tage of the boys, however, if a good gymnasium was 
attached to the school, and good playing fields laid 
out. Athletics should plav a part in every boy's life 
although the desire for sport should be kept under 
control, and should not become an overwhelming 
passion. Athletics would become an aid to study 
used in the right way 

Phe object of schools should not only be to educate 
and imstruct, but to turn out healthy-moralled, 
athletic young men, ready to take a stand in the 
battle of lite, and ready “ to do or die.” 


perate 


All about my Holiday Haunt 

When you receive this letter most of you 
beginning to think of packing up 
I shall 
very many 


will be 
for seaside and country holidays. 
look 


ol you 


forward to hearing from 
again this year about your fun and 
pleasures, The for the two 
months will be tor the interesting 
letters about your holidays, and the places 
what delightful 


You might try to 


Senior prizes 


most 
Let me = see 


you vist. 


accounts you can write 
really want to spend a holiday 


Give me a fine 


make 


where you spend this year’s 


geography lesson please 
Will the Juniors (those under 12 years) 


make a collection of texts from the bible 


which mention the sea or the mountains‘ 


Choose which subject you preter. Then 
find all the verses you can that refer tot; 
nda 


copy them neatly, put in the reference, an 
send your papers to me betore August sm. 

And you will remember our motto these 
will you not Phere will be such 


for all of you on wet days 


holidays, 
lots ot 
and fine ones too, to put it into practice 
That is the best recipe for a most truly 
happy holiday that I can give you. Try it, 


ch 


and tell how it works 


to 
Your affectionate fn: 
Companion, 
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FINALITY IN THE CURE 
OF FATNESS 


HIS was never attained until the 

discovery of that priceless product 
Antipon a few years ago. As a proof of this, 
all the old-time remedies (so-called) have 
gone by the board; and the few modern 
adaptations of those specious compounds 
ae gradually disappearing. Antipon is now 
regatded as the 


strengthens the muscles, whilst rapidly 
reducing the superfluous fat from every 
part of the body where its presence spoils 
beauty of form ; it also roots out the excess- 
fat that interferes with the functions of the 

vital organs. 
Antipon restores efficiency to the whole 
digestive system, 


standard remedy 
for the permanent 
cure of over-fat- 
ness and obesity, 
and is almost 
equally esteemed 
for its wonderful 
tonic properties. 
“Tam grateful 
to you for thi 
great benefit I 
have derived from 
Antipon,” writes a 
correspondent 
trom Devonport. 
“It is a marvel- 
lous remedy. I 
was 13st. 5lb. 
before taking the 
course, and have 
lost 2st. 2/b., and 
am very fit in con- 
sequence. J do not 
‘sttate for a 
moment to state 
tis valuable dis- 
ery is the only 


promotes appetite, 
and so ensures that 
perfect nutrition 
which is essential 
to beauty, health, 
and vigour. With 
the removal of all 
needless fat the 
shape becomes 
perfect, because all 
the fleshy parts 
will have regained 
the firmness and 
perfection of line 
due to muscular 
development. The 
process is therefore 
reconstructive as 
well beautify- 
ing. 

There is a de- 
crease of from 8oz. 
to 3lb. within a 
day and a night. 
When normal sym- 
metry and weight 
are retained the 


permanent cure for 
vesity, and an ex- 


“It seems absurd that only a short time ago tt % 
to have one this stze for my bodwes.’ 


Antipon treatment 
is no longer neces- 
sary, for it will be 


AS 


lent tonic as 


_ The proprietors of Antipon have received 
dundreds of letters in this strain, the originals 
(which may be seen at their offices. 

Obese persons who have tortured them- 
Xlves for any length of time with futile 
‘tarving and drugging treatments, and have 
nothing but disappointment and en- 
re health, find on turning to the simple 
Antipon treatment something 
OF a very different character—a 
matey which, with the help of whole- 
abundance, reinvigorates 

OWn system, enriches the blood, 


found that the ten- 
dency to grow fat has been quite suppressed. 
Antipon contains only pure vegetable sub- 
stances in a harmless liquid distillation. 
Antipon is sold in bottles, price 2s. 6d. and 
4s. Od., by Chemists, Stores, ete., or in the 
event of difficulty may be had (on remitting 
amount) privately packed, carriage paid in 
the United Kingdom, direct from the Antipon 
Company, Olmar Street, London, S.E. 
Antipon can be had from stock or on order 
from all Druggists and Stores in the Colonies 
and India, and is stocked by wholesale houses 
throughout the world. 
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outh-Western Irelan; 


For Beauty and Sunshine. 


A REFLEX OF PARADISE 


professional man, a patient convalescent from a seve 
illness, that has so done, can testify to the wong 
efficacy of the delightful scenery, the peaceful ¢ 
vironment and the mild but invigorating tonic of ; 
air to bring back to them the temporarily war 
‘‘joys of living.” 

Strange it is, how few people have really for ther 

: selves viewed and enjoyed the loveliness of 
MEETING OF THE WATERS, KILLARNEY islet-spotted and crannied coastland ; and yet it 
mw? easily reached nowadays by the quick-ru 
comtortable expresses of the Great Sou 
b ie take all the adjectives expressive of loveliness Western Kailway, whose main line runs fro 


and beauty that the dictionary affords and to through Cork to Queenstown, with branches 


weave them into one grand composite word would Waterford, Limerick, Kerry, and the entrancing ¢ 
be no greater a task than it is to find one already trict of Killarney. 

made that is fitted to rightly and justly describe the Happy may be the man who elects to explore: 
charms of the South-Western Coast of dear old lovely district of Killarney, with its famous lade 
Ireland. grand mountains, and beauteous waterfalls 


Even to think of some of the entrancing spots in and about him wiil be some of the choicest wr 
that Eldorado of loveliness and peace, to see their of Nature in all her varied arts. A  magniie 


names in print r to hear the mention of them in combination, at once entrancing to the eye a 

train, tram, or office, is quite enough to make one all captivating to the sense of delight and pleasu 

at once feel weary of work, with an accompanying swell out in admiration of the glorious en 

longing to drop daily tasks and to hie oneself away Here are sights and scenery such as can scarce 

to the Eust inus, or to that of Paddington, found in any other part of the British Isles. Sgt 

here in n, to book a seat in the Irish Express that it is difficult to describe by words alone- 
How many a weary worker, an over-taxed must be seen to be properly enjoyed : 
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THE CRUTCH-AND-KINDNESS LEAGUE 
By the Rev. J. REID HOWATT 


What Price Happiness ? 


T is said that when a lady has a comic 
| paper—like Punch—presented to her on 
ajourney, she first reads all the advertise- 
ments, glances at the p-ctures, then care- 
fully folds it up to give to some of her 
menfolk. This may be, but it is scarcely 
the way with men. They first take in the 
pictures, then glance at the reading matter, 
and turn to something else. Often as not 
they forget the advertisements. 

It is otherwise with me; I love to dawdle 
over the advertisements, knowing, as I do, 
the backbone they make for such serials. 
Not that I regard THe OvIVER as being pre- 
cisely of the class alluded to: far from it; 
but it interests me to see the gentle guid- 
ance it its readers to the things they 
are longing after. When one of its announce- 
ments, then, offers more than a couple of 
thousand pounds for a manifestation of 
happiness along the line of photography, 
my pen involuntarily wriggles to give a lift 
to such an altogether meritorious object. 

I, too, with so many hundreds of thousands 
in these lands, am an amateur photographer. 
But | have hitherto abstained from sending 
any ot my works to the salons for exhibition. 
Not because I am altogether diffident of 
their merits; the last plate I develop is 
always one of the finest I have seen, and 
it requires considerable self-control to deny 
a gilded frame and honoured place on the 
walls for the print that comes from it. If 
anything deters me from exploiting my 
work in the exhibitions, I fancy it must 
be but one of two reasons—first, a rooted 
dishike to spoil somebody else’s chance ; and 
next, and perhaps chiefly, because my rare 
skill is always haunted by my professional 
spirit. As a minister, it is my duty to incul- 
cate humility, and in this my hobby faith- 
fully supports me, for whenever I take the 
portrait of a friend he admits he will never 
lift up his head again. 

Bat others may not be tethered by this 
dutiful professionalism, and they will, with- 
out a doubt, study carefully the terms of 
the offer made by the Kodak Company. 
Hitherto happiness, like virtue, has been 
Considered its own reward, but now that a 
golden premium is put on it, we may expect 
cae the darkest home, and song and 

D xuding from the heaviest hearts. 

The thing to secure is the happy time 
and occasion. I have had my share ot both, 


Y°7 


extensive and peculiar, though tastes differ. 
But whatever pictures are made, must, I 
judge, be of a kind that will appeal to every 


heart. 


Built differently as we all are, and 


inheriting different ideals and experiences, 


it 


is here, I expect, the real difficulty 


will lie. 


Children and Happiness 


Let me, then, make a suggestion. Over 


the whole world, and with people of every 
class, happiness seems somehow to be most 


at home with children. 


If you doubt this, 


ask a mother, ask a father, ask any normal 


man or woman. 


They are the little elves 


who, from the beginning, have yielded most 
genuine happiness to the world. 


And when these children are weak and 


yained as a rule, yet have their glorious 


times of joy and fun and frolic 
sun bursting through dark clouds 


like the 
then I 


defy all the caterers for happiness on earth 
to provide anything like what is shed out 
in these moments. 


poor little cripples of London. 


Which naturally turns my heart to the 
These are 


not usually very picturesque, not usually 
very merry or bright, but when they have 


their chance 
which 
Wonder-world 


when they get some outing 
them face to face with the 
then, I say, in all the earth 


brings 


none are so happy, and none shed such 


happiness on every onlooker. 
contrast between 
condition 
all back to the gates of 


chance. 


The very 
their new state and new 
their old, dull life, drags us 
Paradise. 

And now is the time to give them their 
It is summer, when the trees are 


and 


burgeoned with their green flags, the flowers 
are waving their welcome to the children, 
the grass is spreading itself softly for lamed 
feet, and everything God has made is spell- 
ing happiness for the bairns. Of your grace, 


pray you, give something to help these 


little suffering things into the country for 


a day or a fortnight. The cost is so small— 
1od. for a day, or 10s. 6d. for a fortnight, 
with food, conveyance, and everything else 
provided, 


take the opportunity, 1f you can, of accom- 
panying the children on their outing, if you 
would photograph in your heart or on your 
dry plate some of the finest samples of 
happiness you shall ever find. 


But do more; bring your camera, and 


The picture 
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you get on the plate may be completely 
developed in fifteen minutes, but the one 
you have taken on your heart will go on 
developing all your days, growing fairer 
and sweeter at every stage. 

All further particulars about the 
work that is being done by the Crutch-and- 
Kindness League may be had for a stamp 
from Sir John Kirk, Director and Sec retary, 


great 


Ragged School Union, 32 John Street, 
Theobald’s Road, London, W.C., by whom 


also all contributions sent for the Children’s 
Holiday will gratetully received and 
acknowledged. 


be 


NEW MEMBERS FOR THE MONTH 


Miss E. Child, Raynes Park, Surrey; Mr. Donald 


R. Clarke, Brussels, Belgium ; Miss Katherine Coates, 


Chingford, Essex ; Miss Phyllis Colvil, Leazes, New- 
castle-on-Tyne 

Master Davis (Scouts), Lewisham, London, $.! 
Mrs. Drury, Derby 

Miss Fkitcher, Melbourne, Australia; Mrs. <A 
Forrest, Wellington, New Zealand; Miss Bervl 
Foster, Auckland, New Zealand 

Miss Dorothy Gall, Ontario, Canada 

Miss Katie Hall, Remuera, New Zealand; Miss 


wothy M. Hawkins, New Field Kenilworth 
Miss Eunice Horne, St. Vincent. BWI. vw. 
Ethe Howse, Glasgow, N.B 


Miss Bessie Jackson, Birr, Ireland. 

Miss Florence Lindsay, Ilford, Essex ; 
Doris Low, Ampthill, Beds. 

Mr. and Mrs. A. MeClav, Serunderabad, India 
Miss Bella Miller, Dundee, Scotland: Mr and Mr 
W. I. Mills, Duffield, Derby. ie 

Miss Mary Oliphant, Auckland, New Zealand 

Miss M. Penrose, Grafton, New South Wales 
Australia; Mrs. J. Picot, Wellington, New Z 

Master Leslie Repson, I eamington, Warwickshir 
Miss A. Rogers, Ashbridge, Herts. 

Miss H. P. Sanderson, Bath, Somerset ; Miss |. 


Miss K 


Sichel, East Sheen, Surrey ; Miss M. L, Spence, Hig 
gate, London, N.; Miss M. R. Stansfeld, Lidgett 
Natal; Miss A. Bessie Steel, Sydenham, | 
5.E.; Miss Una Suttley, Ventnor, 1.W. ; Miss Frances 


Sumner, Ballaugh, Isle of Man 
Miss E. M. Tebbutt, Sunderland, Durham: Vs 
J. W. Thompson (for Boys’ S.S. Class), Barnoldss 


Lanes; Mrs. Thorne, Duffield, Derby; Misses Ada 
and Minnie Thornton, Whalley Range, Manchest 
Mr. Wall, Jun., Melbourne, Australia: Miss He 


Watson, Auckland, New Zealand ; Miss Edith Wha 


son (for S.S. Class), Loughton, Essex. 

Miss Elsie Potter, Miss Catharine Greatrex, Mis 
Beatrice Fletcher, Miss Irene Wood, Felixstowe 
Essex, (Group 18.) 
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“THE QUIVER” GUILD OF HOME WORKERS 


THE following are additional members of 
the Guild 

7. Livery kind of needlework, plain and 
fancy. WKnitting Polmont Station.) 

8. Orders wanted for lingerie, Fine 
work (Plymouth.) 

9. Fur renovated cleaned. Lest 
work. Every care Many testimonials, 
Stoke-on-Trent.) 


10. Post wanted as working housekeeper 
to a gentleman (Bournemouth.) 

11. Fine lingerie made ; hand or machine. 
Ladies’ or children’s garments (St. Bees.) 

12. Sewing wanted. mender. 


Bridgnorth.) 


13. Order wanted for typewriting 
(3ristol.) 

14. Babies’ anddolls’ clothes made. Every- 
thing of the finest, and by hand. (Hull.) 

15 Plain and tine underwear. Children’s 
garments Hand or machine Harlow.) 

1. (Mi G. H.. York.) No details sent 

17. Babies’ things knitted. Plain lingeries 
embroidery and monograms. (London, W.) 

15. Plain nderwear made. Crochet ot 
all kinds Plumstead.) 

19. Knitting of any kind. (Dundec.) 

20. Hlome-n | weet ot every sort. 
Price list Stamford Hill.) ; 

21. Pen-paint id neulling. (Stam 


ford Hill.) 


22. Post as housekeeper wanted, London 
if possible. (Wolverhampton.) 
for crochet, knitting 


23 
CTOSS-St1t¢ h h illir work. 
(Worthing.) 

24. Tooled leather work. 


sultable presents, bazaars. 


RULES 


The rules of the Guild are as follows: 

1. Any reader who is a bona fide home 
worker i.c. does not work for the trade, of 
carn a living by her work—is eligible. 
Phe annual subscription is one shilling. 

3. A register is kept in which the names 
and addresses of all Guild) members at 
inserted, together with particulars of th 
kind of work they undertake, or, 1 er 
ployers, the kind of work they ofter. 

Winifred ” the right 
refusing membership to any applicant at het 
own descretion, 

Each member of the 
number, and the numbers will be publishee 
monthly in the magazine 2 

Keplies to notices must be enclosed 
blank, stamped, unfastened envelope wi 
the Guild number at the lett top aoe 
must be placed In another caveny’ 
addressed to Winitred,”’ who will forwaie 
the letter to its destination. 
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Bird: S Custard 


is just grand! 


It’s grand with stewed Gooseberries or Prunes! 
It’s grand with every kind of tinned fruit! 
It’s grand served hot with all boiled puddings |! 


And the grandest thing about 
BIRD’S Custard is its PURITY. 


We make Bird’s Custard from the best 
that money can buy. 
substitute for the real thing. 


We never use a 
Remember 


this if yOu are offered a substitute for— 
BirD’s—the Perfect Custard. pts. 2 for :jd, Boxes 4 & 7d, and LARGE 8}¢ Tins. 


Cigga 


BEETLES 


Tins 1%, 34, 69.1% 


left-off jewels, turn them into cach at 
Frasers. Lest prices for Bracelets, 
Jewellery, Watches, Chains, 
Rings, Antiques, Plate, Valuables, 
ete, Absolute privacy guaranteed. 


Frasers (ipswich), Ltd., Goldsmiths, 


FURNESS. The Gateway 


TO THE 


RAILWAY. Lakes. 


2 Rail, Coach and Steam Yacht Tours 
through Lake-Land. 


IN OPPRATION EVERY WEEK-DAY, FROM! 
Whitsuntide te End of September. 
MBERACING 
Windermere, Rydal, Suite. Grasmere, Thirlmere, Derwent- 
water, Ullswater, Wastwater, Ennerdale, &c., Lakes, and 


George Romney's Early Home (1742 to 1755). 


BLACKPOOL and THE LAKES 


Via FLEETWOOD & BARROW 


RY THE 
P.S. ‘‘LADY EVELYN’’ or ‘‘ LADY MOYRA.”’ 


DAILY SAILINGS (INCLUDING SUNDAYS), 


From Whitsuntide to End of September. 


GRAND CIRCULAR TOURS. 
TOURISTS’ TICKETS 


certain groups « le for an unlimited number 
of Jor 


ALFRED ASLETT, 
Secretary & Gen, Manager. 


Between 


Barrow-in-Furness, May, 1913 
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TO KEEP YOUR HOUSEHOLD Liney 

WHITE AS THE DRIVEN SNOW 4yp 

FRESH AS THE FLOWERS OF SpRing 
ALWAYS USE 


THE 


ROYAL PRIMROS 
SOAP. 


A FIRST FAVOURITE in Five Reign, 
Foremost from 1817 and still 
THE STANDARD SOAP 
For PURITY, QUALITY & VALUE. 


AS USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRIES FOR NEARLY FIFTY YEAR. 
IN TABLETS-—for 
BATH and TOILET. 
Recommended by the Medical Faculty. 


Constructed on a new and improved principle, which enables the oceu 
pant to nye the inclination of the back or teg-rest, either together or or all Grocers, Oilmen, and Stores. 
separately, to any desired position, meeting every demand for comfort Sangat: : 
and nece vy: made with single or divided and extensible leg-rests, No MADE ONLY BY 
other Wheel Chairs are capable of so many adjustments y rw 
We make styles of Zasy Self-Propelling Invalids’ JOHN KNIGHT, Lid. 
Chairs, prices ft nd all kinds of Invalid Furniture. 


Soapmakers to the King, 


THE ROYAL PRIMROSE SOAP WORKS, 
LONDON, E. 


m 40« 
Write for Catalogue F 24. 


J. FOOT & SON, Ltd., 


Patentees and Manufacturers, 


171 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


_First aid to 


Sunburnt Skin 


PATENT 
APPLIED FOR = 
A GERMAN SCIENTIST HAS DISCOVERED THAT 
BLACK-BEETLES CONVEY CANCER 
BEETLE VIRUS 1s certain destruction to Black deers 
NOn-poisonous & absolutely harmless 
to CATS.DOGS ANO HUMAN BEINGS 


XPOSURE to sea and sun calls for 
the use of Rowland’s “ KALYDOR.” 


It cools and refreshes the irritated, 


smarting skin and renders it soft, white 


and smooth. 
2 CHEMIST OR GROCER DOES 
R ] d: | DST A SHILLING POS TAL ORDER 
HE GOLDSTONI ICAL WO! 


KALYDOR 6. BRANDAUER & ln 
CIRCULAR-POINTED PENS. 


Neither Scrattt 


The consistent use of this 


famous Preparation is a sure 


means of preventing sunburn, 


freckles and redness nor Spurt 
Prices 4/6 snd 816 SEVEN PRIZE 

—— also drawn 


PATENT 
- BLOTTING 
PENS. Sample Box 
either series, 7d 
Works: BIRPAINGHAM. 


Wuovesace Warenouse 124 NEWCATE 


ROWLAND S 
67, Hatton Garden 


LONDON, E.C 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL PAGES 


POINTS AND 


THE CHILD MOSES SAVED 
FROM DEATH 


Exodus t. 8-14, 22 fo tt. 10 


JULY 6th. 


Pots TO Emruastse: (1) The affliction of the 
Israelites. (2) The King’s decree and the birth 
of Moses. (3) A mother’s love and its reward. 


HE lesson presents a powerful illustra- 
tion of the fact that God watches over 

His own, and that He preserves them from 
evil, no matter how mighty is the enemy 
that opposes His purpose. Judged from the 
human standpoint, it seemed impossible for 
this child to escape the fate of the other 
Hebrew male babies, but Moses was destined 


by God for particular work, and *‘ man is 
immortal t work is done.” 
Helping the Divine Pian 

Although she did not know it, Moses’ 


mother was helping the Divine plan. 

Kara, an Indian girl, fearing slavery and 
worse, appealed to a missionary—a teacher 
from another village to take her home 
with her. The teacher said, ‘** We have no 
vacant room and no money to build more.” 
Although too proud to cry, Kara’s sad look 
appealed to the teacher, who said, “* You 
pray to God to enable us to take vou. I, too, 
will pray.” On reaching home that night 
the missionary found a letter from a friend 
inthe homeland containing a sum of money. 
With this encouragement a was 
sent early next morning for Kara. It was 
along journey, but later in the day the 
messenger returned with the girl, who, it 


messenger 


appeared, was half-way towards the mis- 
sionary’s village when the messenger met 
her. ‘ You see,”’ she said, by way of ex- 


planation, “ we 


both prayed to God, so I 
thought | might 


as well start.’’ 


Holding On 


The King’s deeree was against her, and it 
seemed impossible to save the life of her 
baby boy, but still Moses’ mother held on, 
clinging to the hope that in some way her 
child might be saved 
Lord Palmerston was once speaking to a 
famous French statesman on the compara- 
merits of European soldiers. French 
soldiers are the bravest in the world,”’ claimed 
the Frenchman. ¢ are not the bravest 


uve 


t the world,” replied Palmerston, but 
on are brave for a quarter of an hour 
onger than any others,”’ 

It is that extra quarter of an bour that 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE INTERNATIONAL SERIES 


tells. Many men have faith, but they fail 
because they do not hold on long enough. 


JULY 13th, MOSES PREPARED FOR HIS 


WORK 
Exodus it. 11-25. Acts vit. 17-29. Hebrews xt. 23-27 
Points to Empuasise: (1) Moses’ flight from 


Egypt. (2) In exile. 


faithful. 

COMMENTING On the incidents related in the 
lesson, Bishop Hall points out that in Egypt 
Moses delivered the oppressed Israelite in 
Midian, the wronged daughter of Jethro. “A 
good man will be doing good, wheresoever 
he is; no adversity can make a good man 
neglect good duties.” 

In his essay on Mazzini, F. W. H. Myers 
observes that ‘‘in men who have risen to 
wide-reaching power we generally observe 
an early preponderance of one of two 
instincts—the instinct of rule and order, or 
the instinct of sympathy.”’ The latter he 
illustrates from the great Italian's life as 
follows: ‘‘ Mazzini as a child was very 
delicate. When he was about six years old 
he was taken for his first walk. For the 
first time he saw a beggar, a venerable old 
man. He stood transfixed, then broke from 
his mother, threw his arms round the 
beggar’s neck and kissed him, crying, * Give 
him something, mother; give him some- 
thing.’ ‘ Love him well, lady,’ said the aged 
man ; * he is one who will love the people.’ ” 


(3) Moses a type of the 


God’s Open Door 

In preparing His workmen for the tasks 
awaiting them, God _ frequently adopts 
methods that seem strange and difficult to 
understand. But His ways and His methods 
are always best. 

Forty years ago Japan was so distrustful 
of foreigners admitted to her seaport towns 
that the first missionaries found it almost 
impossible to get anyone to teach them the 
Japanese language. One man employed a 
private teacher, and after some time dis- 
covered that what he was learning was a 
dialect of one of the smaller islands, and not 
the language of the main body of the people 
at all. In vain he looked about for another 
teacher. One evening, without thought of 
personal satety, he drove away some robbers 
who were attacking a man outside his door. 
Tie man proved to be a Japanese noble, and 


in his gratitude to the missionary offered 
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him as a reward anything that he should 


name, ‘“ Teach me your language,”’ said 
the missionary. ‘‘ Anything but that,’ 


replied the nobleman, feeling that he had 
promised what perhaps he had no right to 
perform. But the missionary persisted, and 
after consideration the nobleman came next 
day to give the first lesson—the entering 
wedge of Christianity in Japan, for that 
missionary was the translator of the New 
Testament into Japanese. 


JULY 20th. MOSES CALLED TO 
DELIVER ISRAEL 


Exodus wi. 1 20 


(1) The miracle of the burn- 
(3) Back to 


Points TO EMPHASIS! 
ing bush. (2) Gods call to Moses. 
Egypt. 


Obedience to the Call 
Moses was not very willing to obey the call 
of God that came to him out of the burning 
bush. Dr. Campbell Morgan tells that a 
woman once came to him at the close of a 
service and said, ‘Oh, | would give any- 
thing to have some living part in the work 
that is going on here in winning men and 
women to Christ ; but I do not know what 
to do.” Are you prepared,”’ asked Dr. 
Morgan, ‘ to give the Master the five loaves 
and two fishes you possess ?’’ Her reply 
was that she did not know she had five 
loaves and two fishes. At last, in answer to 
further inquiry, it transpired that the woman 
could sing, and, under persuasion, she 
promised to consecrate that talent to the 
Lord ‘IT shall never forget that Sabbath 
evening,’’ says Dr. Morgan; “‘ she sang the 
Gospel message, and that night there came 
out of that meeting into the inquiry-room 
one man. The man said to me afterwards 
that it was the Gospel as it was sung which 
reached his heart. And that man has been 
one of the mightiest workers for God in that 
city and country I have ever known. How 
was 1t done? A woman gave the Master 
what she had.’’ 
Many years ago,’ 
read a story of 


writes Froude, “ I 
a slave in a French galley 
morning bending wearily over 
The day was breaking, and rising 
out of the grey waters a line of cliffs was 
visible, the white houses of a town, and a 
church tower. The rower was a man unused 
to such service, worn with toil and watching, 
and likely, it was thought, to die. A com- 
panion touched him, pointed to the shore, 
and asked him if he knew it ‘Yes,’ he 
answered, ‘ I know it well. I see the steeple 


who was one 


Oar 


of that place where God opened my mouth 
in public to His glory, and | know, how 
weak soever I now appear, I shall not depart 
out of this life till my tongue glorify His 
name in the same place.’ That place was 
St. Andrews ; that galley slave was John 
Knox ; and we know that he came back, 
and did glorify God in this place and others 
also.” 


JULY 27th, MOSES’ REQUEST REFUSED 


Exodus it 


29 fo v1. 1 


Points To Empnasist 
Pharaoh (2) 
Israelites. 


(1) Moses and Aaron before 
= He avier oppression for the 
(3) God's reassurance to Moses, 


The Ministry of Difficulties 
IT was no easy task with which Moses had 
been entrusted, but behind Him was a 
mighty Helper 

Lord Kelvin used to say to his students, 
when an experiment failed, ‘* Gentlemen, 
when you meet a difficulty you are on the 
eve of a discovery Difficulties have been 
called the sentinels that guard God’s trea- 
sure. rhe Almighty 
door in order that men may the better train 
their muscles in prising it open. There were 
difficulties in the way that prevented the 
Israelites marching easily out of the land of 
their oppression, but in overcoming these 
difficulties the power of God was manifested 
as it would not have been had the way been 
smooth and easy. 


sometimes closes a 


The Divine Instruments 
The life of Moses is an illustration of the 
fact that God is always using men—some 


times men of humble life—to aid His great 


plans. Sun Yat Sen, the Christian leader in 
China, who had a friend in London, Dr 
James Cantlic, was imprisoned in the 


Chinese Embassy in the West End. He was 
only able to communicate the fact of his 
imprisonment by means of a message Coe 
veved by a woman, the wife of one ot the 
embassy servants It is said that the note 
was concealed in a coal scuttle which this 
woman removed from the room. She took 
pity on the imprisoned man, and was able 
to communicate with his outside friends. If 
it had not been accomplished the recent 
history of China might have been altered. 
But often by people of no partic ular ability 
the world’s course is shaped under God‘ 
good hand me 

The great thing is to be ready for servitt, 


and to be obedient to the Divine call. 
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THE QUIVER 


THE MAN WHO IS CURING 
THE NATION’S EYESIGHT. 


Famous London Specialist’ ry 
Wonderfui Discovery. 


Particulars Now Available to the Public. od t 


WELL-KNOWN London specialist has, write stating they can once again see clearly, 
madearemarkable discovery which already Their tired eyes are restrengthened, and they need 

is making a sensation wherever the result of its no longer have recourse to their old glasses, 
ise is known. Mr. Levison has thought how he could best 
It is nothing less than the discovery of a won- reply to the great number of eyesight sufferers 
ferfully simple, yet scientific method for restoring who have written to him in order to let them know 
erfect eyesight to the weak-sighted and bringing — exactly what his discovery is and how it may be 


back to tired, old eyes their adopted, and he has now 
nce youthful, clear-seeing prepared printed  particu- 
wer, H g lars which may be obtained 
Everybody who for the B.. ; y either by calling on Mr. 


Levison personally or by 
writing to him at The 
Levison Eyesight Institute, 
64 Wigmore Street, 
Cavendish Square, Lon- 
don, W. 

Naturally, Mr. John 
Levison has already com- 
municated his discovery to 
the scientific Press, and 
that old-fashioned and 
authoritative medical jour- 
nal, the * Family Doctor,” 
warmly approves of — his 
clever discovery, and after 
a full investigation of his 
work, advises all who have 
weak or failing sight to 


St. Paul's as it should St. Paul's as it is seen by og for the particulars 


frst time is told about the 
new discovery is eagerly 
ing, * Will it do my sight 
od 
The answer in practically 
every case is ** Yes.” 
What the great German 
cul e so long held 
3s the principal theory in 
nnection with the cure of 
eight troubles has at 
last been made practicable. 
As Mr. John Levison, the 
liscoverer of this wonderful 
method of evesight restora- 
n, says: “Every sufferer 
cure his or her own 
trouble at home inexpen- 
‘ively and speedily by 


following out the simple be seen by everyone. millions of the short-sighted. is for the time being 
instructions I give, which prepared to send to anyone 
we indeed so simple that a child could under- who will write him, enclosing 1d. stamp for reply. 
tand, yet so effective as to be of benefit, no For your convenience the form below may 

itter how bad the sight may be. be filled in and posted for particulars of the 


Mr. Levison does not claim his discovery as a new discove ry, which has prove d so successful 
“cure-all,” but whenever a cure is possible the — in curing weak and failing sight and eye troubles 
vison treatment will accomplish it. of all descriptions. Sending this involves no 
te a has the new discovery proved charge or obligation whatever, 
© cure o 


|. Failing or Weakening Eyesight. 


2. Short-Sightedness. 
To Mr. JOHN LEVISON, 


3, Old Sight and Blurring. 
4. Tw ritching Eyes. 64 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square, London, Ww. 
Please send full particulars of your eyesight discovery 


ot Eyes. 
described in Tue Quiver. I enclose 1d. stamp tor 


6, W. atery Eyes. 


Discharging F yes. 


8, Unequal Power of Eyes. 
Aching Eyes. ADDRESS... 
" Red and Inflamed Eyes. 


Piease write clear! 


na a great many men an 
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THE QUIVER 


Satisfaction is the 
keynote of Enjoyment. 


To tour in a Talbot Car and note 
its silence, its speed on hills; to 
satisfy yourself how reliable, rest- 
ful and economical a car it is to 
run, is one of the most enjoyable 

experiences you could have. 


INVINCIBLE, 


ALBO 


The First Car in the 
world to travel 100 
miles in One Hour. 


| CLEMENT TALBOT, LIMITED, 


Automobile Designers and Engineers, 
Barlby Road, Ladbroke Grove, London, W. 


The Weary Work; 
To get respite 

Me will not shirk, 
But use Fluxite. 


It is an easy matter to repair pots and 
pans, and other metal articles with 


The paste fiux that 


SIMPLIFIES SOLDERING 


With a littl ud solder the work is done in a few minutes, 
BOTH i A I mechanics use Fluxite in ull parts of the world. 


Of myers, ete., in Cd, t/*, and Be tins. 


The “ FLUXITE” SOLDERING SET 


contains a spe all-spoa * Soldering Lron a pocket Blow 
Lamy, bluxite older, et ‘ta pamphlet on “Soldering Work" 


Price aie, post paid United Kingdom. 
Auto Controller Co., 226 Vienna Road, Bermondsey, England. 


GET ACQUAINTED. 


Your Grocer will 
INTRODUCE you to 


Tomato Catsup 


for 3d., Gd., 9d., or 1s., 
and you'll be FAST FRIENDS for ever. 


Appetising Deliciou 


WEAK SIGHT 


CURED 
IN ONE MONTH 


TEST HS SYSTEM FREE FOR 10 DAYS. 


DR. G. 
Dept. 55, 43-45 Gray’s Inn Road, London, W.C. 


THAT WRETCHED SICK FEELING 


Of all depressing ailments a sick headache is the 


worst. The nausea, the feverishness, the unbearat ble 
heaviness of it! ‘*W he n pain and anguish wring the 
brow,” apart from the ‘* ministering angel” the poet 


alludes to, it is of more practical utility to point to a 
physical remedy of a supremely efficacious kind. There 
is nothing, reader, to equal 
““LENILAX” PILLS 

in these cases of racking sick headache, which ans 
from a disordered condition of the stomach and bowels— 

ys. ** Lenilax” Pills put those troub lesome orga 
to rights, ind this they do in so gentle and soothing a 
way, and yet so parry and thoroughly, that its 4 
plea sure to take them 

* Lenilax ” Pills are something quite Giflerent from th 
ordinary purgative pills which irritate and roughly coerce 
the «i scone wted and over worked organs. They just 
mildly give the required jaded system, * liven 


up ’ the functional activity, give renewed tone and vigour 
ve ten- 


to the intestinal apparatus, ae materially lessen tl 
deney to constipation. ** Lenilax > pills are invale 
for indigestion, biliousness, fullness alter meals, acidity, 
ind heartburn—all of which tend to sick headache. 


A FREE SAMPLE 

of **Lenilax ” Pills will be forwarded on applicat “ 
to Atkinson’s ** Lenilax ” Pill Company, Stree 
London, S.E. 

Sold in phials, price Is. 14 1d. and 2s. od., by al a 
princi} al chemusts, stores, etc » (from stock or order), 
be obtained from Cash Chemusts, Taylors 
Drug Stores, Timothy White & Co. (over 50 Branches), 
Whitelevs, Harrods, ete., or, any difficulty 
perk need, a supply will be sent post free on receipt ol 
remittance, by the proprietors, address as above. 
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HEALTH, PLEASURE, and EDUCATION 


cm - Dining Saloon on New Steamers of the Great Central Railway Company's Royal Mail Service 
There 
SAILINGS FROM GRIMSBY 
ich arise TO 
mt NORTH GERMANY VIA HAMBURG (Every Weekday) 
othing a Including the famous Cities of 
t it isa Hamburg and Berlin 
iomie | BELGIUM | VIA ANTWERP (Three Sailings Weekly) 
ncluding the Great International 
ing Exhibition at Ghent 
- HOLLAND and RHINELAND VIA ROTTERDAM 
the te (Three Sailings Weekly) 
“| Via Grimsby is the Quickest and Cheapest Route— Delightful 


Sea Trip by Well-Equipped and Comfortable Steamers 


ote Cheap tour tickets for individual and conducted tours, including Rail and Boat 
1), and Travel, Hotel Accommodation, Drives, &c., for a long or short holiday. 

faylors Illustrated booklets and Continental Courier, giving full information, can be 
obtained at any of Dean & Dawson's offices (where all enquiries respecting 
ceipt of ontinental travel will receive prompt attention), or post free from Publicity Dept., 


216 Marylebone Rd., London, N.W. SAM FAY, General Manager. 4 
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THE QUIVER 


A SELECTION OF THE NOVELS, 
NEW VOLUMES, 


CHESTERTON, G. K. 
DEEPING, WARWICK. 


Father Brown. (Now Ready) 
Return of oe, Petticoat. 

veady) 

HOCKING, JOSEPH. The Jesuit. (Now Ready) 
PEMBERTON, MAX. Red Morn. (Now Ready) 
LE QUEUX, WILLIAM. The Money Spider. (Now Read ) 
HANSHEW, T. W. Cleek, the Men of Forty Faces 


CASSELL’S 
SHILLING 


Vow Ready 

NET) WILLIAMSON, C. N. & A. M. The Hidden Pg 

(Now Ready) 

NOVELS Champion. Now Rea ,) 


PUBLISHED. 


The Plains of Silence, 
Uther and Igraine, 


PREVIOUSLY 


ALICE & CLAUDE ASKEW. 
WARWICK DEEPING. 
ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER. 
Miss Fallowfield’s Fortune, 
A Girl from the South, 
Under the Red Star, 
Morning Star, 


CHARLES GARVICE, 
MORICE GERARD. 
H. RIDER HAGGARD. 


printed in clear, 


vyeadaie om MAURICE HEWLETT. The Spanish Jade. 
good fafer, and JOSEPH HOCKING. The Woman of Babylon, 
bound in Strong MAURICE LEBLANC. The Exploits of Arséne Lupin. 
and attractive th WILLIAM LE QUEUX. The Pauper of Park Lane. 
covers, wit ree THE BARONESS ORCZY. Lady Molly of Scotland Yard. 
colour pictorial MAX PEMBERTON The Show Girl, 


CAPT. F. H. SHAW. A Daughter of the Storm, 


Send P.C. for Complete List of N , post free. 


paper jacket, 


CASSELL & CO., LTD., LA BELLE SAUVAGE, LONDON, E.G. 


cr. | Cassell’s Pocket | 


Reference Library | ..... 


Bound 


A Uniform Series of 


desiened for the 


List of the first 12 Vols 


Proverbs and Maxims 
! 


Dictionary of Mythology 
i 


Ir 


The Pocket Doctor 
A Ire 


The Pocket Gardener 

4 A 
Dictionary of Etiquette 
When was That? 


i 


Of all Booksellers, or from | sell & 


J) 
/ 


Cassell’'s Pocket English Dictionary | 


\ 


French Conversations for English Travellers 
A Dictionary of Prose Quotations 
+a 
A Dictionary of Poetical Quotations 
A Gazetteer of the British Isles 
i 


il 


Abbreviations, British and Foreign 
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THE QUIVER 


A LESSON IN ECONOMY 


1; js considered a truism that everything in the 
al of domestic commodities has considerably ad- 
anced in price during the last few years; and, 
the economical housekeeper : “If you buy any- 
g cheap nowadays, you may be sure that the 
ty is inferior."” This may be true of many of 
ecessaries of life, but it is not true of all. 
Take, for instance, family tea—a cc mmodity upon 
hich money is spent more injudiciously than upon 
aimost any other article of domestic use. 
\ta time when everything is supposed to be still 
ging up in price,’”’ Messrs. Horne and Sutton, 
the old-established tea specialists, of Great Tower 
London, have put upon the market a tea 
h compares favourably with other blends sold 
double the price, and which has the further 
ntage of outstanding economy, one pound of 
s Digestive Flowery Pekoe Buds (price 
going as far as two pounds of the ordinary 
rse leaf tea. 
nost scrupulous care is exercised by Messrs. 
and Sutton in selecting and blending this 
hich is composed entirely of young, tender 
f two or three days’ growth, 
prove the exceptional merits of the Digestive 
ry Pekoe Buds, the proprietors invite all 
to send two penny stamps (bare postage 
Messrs. Horne and Sutton, Old Trinity 
it Tower Street, London, in return for 
\l quarter pound of tea will be sent. 


l, 


t 
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THE ROMANCE OF THE RAIL 


Every mercantile man who has goods to dispatch 
trail will be thoroughly interested in the com 
ive handbook ** Per Rail,” just issued by the 
Central Railway. The book is not only a 
f useful intelligence concerning the facilities 
patch afforded by the Great Central Railway, 
soa lucid and informative guide to the many 
t towns through which the railway passes. 
4s a record of the rapid extension of British 
ercantile life, the book has outstanding merit, 
i business men generally will trace with great 
n and development of such 
uercial, and industrial centres as 
1, Liverpool, Bradford, and Man 
ipid growth of many new towns. 


handsomely bound in cloth boards, 

finely illustrated with photographs and 

the large coloured map (32 inches by 17 

és) giving a birdseve view of the Immingham 
deep Water Dock, opened by King George in July, 


being particularly interesting. Equally im 
standpoint is the large 
map defining the areas of the developed 


ilfields of Central England. 


60 FARTHER AND FARE WORSE 


ts too much of a tendency nowadays to 


very simple and easy remedies, and to lay 

0 ts out for long and expensive courses of 

nt, such as re not only unnecessary to 

h, but are also distinetly conducive to moodiness 

ee encouraging us in the idea that we 

€ chro tlids in need of perpetual bolstering 
oul-Ol-the-way treatment. 

I ir health is not just exactly what vou would 


ve, your head and limbs ache depres- 
‘ingly, and your 
Sty, your appetite refuses to revive with the 


! of the 
f th dinner-bell, don’t run off and consult 


a high-charging specialist, but first try the simple, 
homely and inexpensive method of Self-treatment 
with the aid of one little bottle of Lenilax pills. 

You can test them free if you will, by accepting 
the offer given below; and whether you prefer to 
purchase a trial bottle for yourself, or to use the 
free sample, you will surely find that, as a simple 
home remedy for sick headache, feverishness, lassi- 
tude and constipation, they are quite unrivalled. 
Their extreme mildness in action makes them par- 
ticularly appropriate as a medicine for children. 

** Lenilax ’’ pills are sold in phials, price 1s. 1!,d. 
and 2s. gd., by all the principal chemists and stores 
(from stock or order), and may be obtained from 
Boots’ Cash Chemists and Taylor’s Drug Stores. 

A generous free sample will be sent on application 
to Atkinson’s Lenilax Pill Company, Olmar Street, 
London, S.E. 


PRIMROSE DAY 


Worpswortn’s flower, ‘ta primrose by the river’s 
brim,” has long been intimately associated with a 
well-known article of daily use manufactured at 
Silvertown, on the banks of the Thames. ‘There are 
few manufacturers whose products have steadily 
grown in popularity for nearly a century, and still 
fewer articles so happily named as the Royal Prim 
rose Soap—a name which inevitably 
freshness and purity, and commemorates Close upon 
fifty years of continuous use in the Royal laundries. 

One feature of the Primrose Day celebration was 
a procession Of motor Wagons, Now supplementing 
the work of the familiar pair-horse vans, by dis 
tributing daily through the ever-extending regions 
of Greater London the Royal Primrose Soap and 
other well-known household and toilet soaps made 
by John Knight, Limited. The appearance of a 
file of these tastefully decorated vehicles attracted 
a great deal of attention, especially in the City 
and West End. 


THE PERFECT TONIC 


Most people, though acquainted with the value of 
iron as a tonic restorative, Object to its unpleasant 
taste and fear its effect upon the teeth. These 
objections are, however, entirely overcome by taking 
Iron “ Jelloids,” the iron in this case being put up 
in small lozenges which are easily taken and 
quickly assimilated. 

Iron “ Jelloids” are commended by the medical 
profession as an excellent remedy for anwmia, 
weakness, and depression, and their value as a 
children’s ailments resulting from 
poorness of blood has been well attested. Iron 
**Jelloids’ are manufactured only by the Jelloid 
Company, 76 Finsbury Pavement, London, and can 
be obtained of all chemists. 


suggests 


remedy tor 


Tue care of the teeth being now everywhere recog- 
nised as essential to good health, it is scarcely to 
be wondered at that the number of toothpastes 

of all shades of quality from good to bad—is for 
ever on the increase. 

Outstanding among really first-class toothpastes 
is Mythol, the newest production of Mr, Arthur 
Berliner, Worship Street, London, a chemist of the 
highest standing. Mythol prevents discoloration 
and decay of the teeth and is a genuine safeguard 
against infectious germs. Mythol tubes are made 
with the new ribbon-running capsule, and can be 
obtained at most chemists and stores, price 10)2d. 
per tube. 
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A Selection of 


i Cassell’s \ 
Religious 5 
“Volumes 


Harold Begbie Rev. James Neil, ma. 


RELIGION AND THE CRISIS My EVERYDAY LIFE IN 
I" k is a notable contribution to int THE HOLY L AND a 
i g ) on 
te rywhere if 
JESUS, SON OF MAN vis 
Cloth gilt, 1s. 6d. net 
THE HIGH ROAD TO CHRIST EVANGELICALISM 
Cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. net Has it a future? Cloth gilt, 1s. 
f w rk. « « Weexpect on “This i 
THE RENASCENCE OF FAITH 
id book will be or Rev. Arthur W. Robinson. p.0. 
THE VOICE OF JOY AND 
HEALTH rs. 6d. net ; Cloth gilt, 3 6d. 
“ The writing throu h it suffused witha 
j J. A. Packer J ititu Spurit Caristan Con 
oy 
a AMONG THE HERETICS 
OF BUROPE » ol Rev. Robert Hunter, L1.D..FGS. § 
a sustains int CASSELL'S CONCISE é 
Church Fa BIBLE DICTIONARY 
Ilustrated Bible Manual, 764 pages 
W. H. Fiichett, B.A., Lv. Dr. Alfred Rowland 
THE BELIEFS OF UNBELIEF 


Cloth, 3s. 6d. also 1s. 6d. net AFTER DEATH— WHAT? 
Cloth, 1s. 6d. 1 
“Of all the 1 ks we have et 

anything ! 


Rev. W. L. Watkinson, p.p.,LL.D. Bishop Boyd Carpenter 


LIFL S UNEXPECTED ISSUES LIFES TANGLED THREAD 


Cloth guilt 


“4 wklet ... willd 
We 
4 Of all Booksellers. 

: CASSELL & COMPANY, LIMITED, LA BELLE SAUVAGE, LONDON, E.C 
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FAL 


The QUEEN’S HOSPITAL 
FOR CHILDREN, 


HACKNEY ROAD, 


T. Glenton-Kerr, Sec. 


FITS CURED 


OZERINE—The Prescription of a most eminent 
London Physician and Nerve Specialist— 
has cured permanently the very worst 
cases, when everything else had failed. In almost 
every case fits cease entirely from the first dose. 
30 years’ extraordinary success. 
Used all over the world. 
THOUSANDS OF TESTIMONIALS. 
IT FREE OF CHARGE. —0On receipt of Post Card I will 
u absolutely free, so certain am | of its success. 
46 and o - per Bottle, post free. 
e Colonies, India, America, and Foreign Countries a | 
Package sufficient for 40 days’ treatment will be sent to any 
address in the world post free for 12/« (3 dols.). Write to 


LW. NICHOL, 27 High St., Belfast 


THE “O.K.” 
ICE CREAM 
ca, FREEZER. 


| 


Saad The Best Low-Priced Freezer 
Made. 

I try Cod 
factor 1 xa your 

Pree Ask your pheeper 

Sizes: | 2 3, 4, 6, 8, Ww, & » ats. 


Each: 8 3 10 - 43 83 23.6 309 35.6 


W. B. FORDHAM & SONS, Ltd., 36-40 York Road, 
King's Cross, London, N. 


YOU \ WANT “LONGLIFE” 


im Cooking Utensils are Good to 

k at Lich it to litt: Quick to boil 
Nothing to chip; Nothing to rust ; White | 
ta lifetime; Save time; Save labour | 


e kitchen; Lighten the work. 
¢ k Likes Them. 
et h ime} 


BUNCHER & 
HASELER, 
ON BIRMINGHAM. 


LONGLIFE. 


CUTICURA 
SOAP 


And Cuticura Oint- 
ment should be in- 
separable. No other 
emollients do somuch 
in maintaining the 
purity and beauty of 
the complexion, hands 
and hair, nor do it so 
economically. 


Cuticura Soap and Ointment sold every- 
1} where. Sample of each with 32-p. book free 
from nearest depot. Newbery, 27, Charter- 
house Sq., London: R. Towns & Co., Sydney, 
N.S.W.: Lennon, Cape Town: Muller, 
Maclean & Co., Calcutta and Bombay; Pot- 
ter D. &C. Corp., sole props., Boston, U.S.A. 
Og Tender-faced men shave incomfort with 
Cuticura Soap Shaving Stick. Sample free. 
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In Every Line and 
Every Detail—Perfect 


—and the claim is not ex- 
travagant. Any owner of 
a Belsize will tell you a story of unqualified satisfaction, 
Many will tell you of years of regular service without a 
single breakdown. And this is the car which requires s0 
little attention—the dream of the owner-driver come true, 
And the price ? Much below that asked for many cars 
of very ordinary merit. For instance, the 15°9 h.p. four- 
seater model illustrated | 
below costs only £350. 
We'll send you full par- 
ticulars with pleasure, and 
arrange a trial run if you 
would like one. May we? 


Belsize Motors, Ltd., Manchester. 


gd. SELF-FILLING 
FOUNTAIN PEN. 


The —— 


5 Years’ 
Guarantee. 


arat Gold-plated nib, 
wr “The ‘ Pen would be wi is — Delightfully SILKY ‘Writer 
cheap at times the pri Testimonials and Cata llery, Cutlery 


The LEEDS BARCAIN CO. (|) , 5 Richmond Rd., Leeds. 


SS POFER SOMETHING NEW in 


HARBUTT’S PLASTICINE, Ltd., 27 Bathampton, Bath. 


50 Tid f 
, SILKY TIBRE DEPOT. 3 Unity St..Bristol. 


COUPON: THE LEAGUE OF LOVING HEARTS. 


To the Editor, “ The Quiver,” 
La Belle Sauvage, London, B.C. 


Please enrol me as a Member of the League of Loving Hearts and 
forward a Certificate. 1 enclose One Shilling. 


(Signed) 
A ddress 
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A Pleasant Way 
Health. 


No special diet-no drugs—no loss of time—just a 
glass of sparkling, refreshing, purifying 


ENO’S 
“FRUIT SALT” 


before breakfast. This is the natural way. This well. 
known standard aperient gently stimulates the liver, the 
body's filter. 

With this important organ working properly the blood 
becomes pure, the nerves normal, the impoverished tissues 
restored. Sound, refreshing sleep, a clear brain, a hearty 
appetite and good digestion are sure to follow. 

Eno’s © Fruit Salt" never causes griping or weakening 
efiects. The safest and best tonic and digestive regulator, 


SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS AND STORES 


DIGESTIVE 


‘The 


Premier Biscuit of Great 
Britain.” 


SEND US 4- 
AND) YOUR DRESS 
OR SUIT 
WE WILL RETURN IT CARRL 
PAID, BE AUTIFULLY 
CLEANED AND READY FOR 


LONG~TLME WEAR 
BEST QUALITY WORK 
Carnage or postage paici one way on 

everything 


Clarks Dye Works 


// Kills all Nits “\&. 
and Vermin 
\ in the Hair. 


, Rankin & Co., Kilmarnock. 


\ \ a6 


0.2.7. x H—10. 


» 
// Head Ointment 


Of all Chem ate 


hed ove yeara | 


PrRintgep AND sy Casseit & Company, Lisitep, La SavvaGce, Lonpon, 


| 
| *ENOS 
Bs 
SALT: 
M'VITIEzPRIGES ,) 
34 Sialicroht 
RP Ak S COFFEE, 
BLUEF 
4 


